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Mission  Statement 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  built  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  lets 
existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation’s  first  state 
university.  Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs 
it  Iras  provided  higher  education  to  ten  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  century  it  has 
offered  distinguished  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental 
to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively  involved  in  research, 
scholarship,  and  creative  work  whose  teaching  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed  by 
current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholar¬ 
ship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University  exists  to  expand 
the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an 
environment  of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  respon¬ 
sibility;  to  improve  the  condition  of  human  life  through 
service  and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must  acquire, 
discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 
provide  high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  stu¬ 
dents  within  a  community  engaged  in  original  inquiry 
and  creative  expression  while  committed  ro  intellectual 
freedom,  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  values  that 
foster  enlightened  leadership  for  the  state  and  the  nation; 
provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national 
distinction  at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to 
future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  informed  citizens;  extend  knowledge- 
based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  in  the  state;  and 
address  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon 
the  faculty,  students,  staff,  administration,  trustees,  and 
other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the 
University  in  their  service  and  decision  making  on  behalf 
of  the  l  Jniversity. 


April  25,  1986  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chape!  Hill. 
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About  the  Department 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
programs  of  graduate  planning  study  and 
research  in  the  United  States.  It  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1946  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
application  of  social  science  methods  to 
problems  of  government  and  was  the  first 
planning  program  in  the  nation  with  its 
principal  university  base  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  rather  than  in  landscape  design,  archi¬ 
tecture,  or  engineering.  It  has  retained  and 
strengthened  that  social  science  legacy  while 
expanding  the  extent  and  breadth  of  its  pro¬ 
grams  to  include  a  full  range  of  graduate 
planning  study  and  research.  The  graduate 
instruction  and  research  program  today  is 
concentrated  in  three  focus  areas:  economic 
development;  housing,  real  estate,  and  com¬ 
munity  development;  and  land  use,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  environmental  planning. 
Students  define  programs  of  study  within 
these  three  areas  and  may  combine  interests 
in  more  than  one  area.  A  formal  minor  in 
Planning  for  Developing  Countries  is  also 
available,  consisting  of  courses  on  the  spatial, 
economic,  financial,  and  political  problems 
facing  such  countries  and  theoretical  per¬ 
spectives  on  their  causes.  Minors  in  Public 
Policy  and  other  fields  are  also  possible. 

The  department  offers  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  the  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  degree;  a  doctoral  program  leading 
to  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  several  dual  degree 
opportunities.  The  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  (M.R.P)  program  helps  students 
develop  the  specific  skills,  decision-making 
ability,  and  breadth  of  judgment  needed  for 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  planning  pro¬ 
fession.  The  doctoral  program  in  planning 
strongly  emphasizes  research  and  is  designed 
for  individuals  who  seek  careers  in  academic 
research  and  teaching  or  in  applied  research 
with  governmental  or  private  organizations. 


The  combined  programs  with  Business, 

Law,  and  Public  Administration  are  designed 
to  minimize  the  time  necessary  for  students 
with  interests  in  related  areas  of  graduate 
study  to  earn  their  degrees  in  both  fields. 

The  department’s  distinguished  faculty 
members  hold  advanced  degrees  from  the 
nation’s  most  prestigious  universities  in  a 
broad  range  of  planning  and  policy-related 
fields  of  study,  including  economics,  public 
finance,  man-environment  relations,  water 
resources  engineering  and  transportation 
engineering,  as  well  as  planning  and  public 
policy. 

The  faculty  attracts  excellent  students, 
and  the  record  of  the  department  s  career 
placements  is  exceptional.  The  department’s 
alumni,  numbering  more  than  1,400,  hold 
positions,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as 
directors  of  planning  in  the  planning 
departments  of  large  and  small  cities;  as 
directors  of  state  and  regional  planning  pro¬ 
grams;  as  associate  and  assistant  planners  in 
city,  county,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning  agencies,  in  housing  and  urban 
development  agencies,  and  in  various 
branches  of  the  federal  service;  as  executives 
or  staff  members  in  public  interest  organiza¬ 
tions  and  associations,  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  private  development  firms,  and 
banks;  as  private  consultants;  as  planning 
advisers  to  communities  and  developing 
areas;  and  as  deans,  chairs,  and  faculty 
members  of  educational  institutions. 

The  program  of  instruction  in  city  and 
regional  planning  reflects  the  breadth  of  the 
faculty’s  academic  and  research  backgrounds 
with  over  fifty  formal  courses  offered  within 
the  department  each  year.  Additional 
instructional  opportunities  are  abundant  in 
the  many  other  graduate  and  professional 
degree  programs  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  nearby  at  Duke 


University,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
and  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
where  UNC  students  can  take  courses  with¬ 
out  paying  additional  tuition.  Sufficient 
flexibility  exists  in  the  program  to  allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  advantage  of  the  wide  array  of 
instructional  possibilities  to  plan  a  graduate 
curriculum  suited  to  their  career  needs. 

Students  come  to  the  department  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
other  countries.  The  educational  back¬ 
grounds  of  students  who  have  entered  the 
department  and  now  hold  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  planning  profession 
cover  a  wide  range  of  undergraduate  fields. 
Among  them  are  architecture,  biology,  busi¬ 
ness,  economics,  engineering,  forestry,  geog¬ 
raphy,  geology,  history,  landscape  architec¬ 
ture,  philosophy,  planning,  political  science, 
psychology,  public  administration,  sociolo¬ 
gy,  and  urban  studies.  While  some  begin 
their  studies  upon  completion  of  under¬ 
graduate  work,  a  larger  number  of  individu¬ 
als  come  to  the  department  after  several 
years  of  experience  in  planning  or  other 
fields,  or  for  midcareer  study. 


Students  in  the  department  are  very 
active.  They  publish  a  nationally  recognized 
journal,  Carolina  Planning,  twice  a  year, 
focusing  on  planning  issues  in  the  southeast 
United  States.  Student  projects  have  won 
national  awards  from  the  American  Planning 
Association  in  recent  years.  Planning  students, 
collaborating  with  students  from  the  Law 
School  and  the  School  of  Business,  have 
sponsored  and  built  several  homes  under  the 
Habitat  for  Humanity  program  and  raised 
money  for  other  worthy  causes,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  Central 
America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Students  serve  on  departmental 
committees,  including  curriculum,  admis¬ 
sions,  and  special-purpose  committees. 
Planners  Forum,  the  planning  student  orga¬ 
nization,  also  sponsors  a  vigorous  intramural 
sports  program,  an  active  social  agenda,  and 
a  program  of  visiting  speakers. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  located  near  other  education¬ 
al  and  research  institutions.  The  University 
is  part  of  the  Research  Triangle,  which  ranks 
first  among  the  nation’s  1 00  largest  metro- 


The  scenic  beauty  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  campus  helped  the  town  earn  the  appellation  “the 
southern  part  of  heaven.  ” 
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politan  centers  for  the  number  of  Ph.D.  sci¬ 
entists  and  engineers  per  100,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
livable  urban  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
Triangle  includes  corporate  and  government 
research  facilities  in  nearby  Research 
Triangle  Park,  and  Duke  University  and 
North  Carolina  State  University  in  adjacent 
Durham  and  Raleigh,  respectively.  Raleigh 
is  also  the  state  capital.  The  department 
benefits  from  close  association  through  the 
appointment  of  selected  adjunct  faculty 
members.  With  this  pool  of  advanced  pro¬ 
fessionals,  students  have  easy  access  to 
courses  at  Triangle  universities,  and  faculty 


and  students  use  Durham,  Raleigh,  Chapel 
Hill,  other  Triangle  communities,  and  near¬ 
by  rural  counties  as  laboratories  for  course 
and  field  work. 

Another  attribute  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  is  Chapel  Hill  itself,  which 
is  a  stimulating  and  beautiful  place  to  live. 

A  university  town  of  40,000,  Chapel  Hill 
combines  the  advantages  of  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  with  the  social  and  intellectual 
resources  of  a  unique  population  center  of 
750,000  living  in  the  Triangle  area.  It  is  also 
a  relatively  short  drive  from  Chapel  Hill  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  the  north,  Atlanta  to 
the  south,  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  in 
the  west,  and  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  beaches 
and  Outer  Banks  in  the  east. 

Graduate  students  will  find  that  cam¬ 
pus  life  offers  a  wide  range  of  professional, 
cultural,  and  intellectual  activities,  an  excit¬ 
ing  intercollegiate  athletic  program  of 
national  prominence,  and  extensive  intra¬ 
mural  athletic  opportunities. 
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The  Professional  Masters  Degree  Program 


The  master’s  program  prepares  students  for 
professional  planning  practice  and  provides 
the  grounding  in  theory  and  methods  need¬ 
ed  to  sustain  a  long-term  career.  These  aims 
can  be  best  met  by  a  four-part  program  of 
study  that  combines  1 )  a  general  core  cur¬ 
riculum  that  all  students  take  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  further  study  and  for  general 
practice,  2)  a  specific  area  of  specialization 
in  which  specific  competencies  are  attained, 

3)  electives  through  which  the  student  adds 
knowledge  in  areas  of  special  interest,  and 

4)  application  of  knowledge  and  skills 
attained.  This  program  consists  of  forty- 
eight  credit  hours  of  course  work  and  a 
master’s  project,  which  students  must  com¬ 
plete  by  the  end  of  their  second  year. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  advis¬ 
er  who  helps  design  a  program  of  study  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  student’s  interests.  Students 
select  an  area  of  specialization  and  elective 
courses  and  propose  a  master’s  project  to 
meet  their  specific  educational  objectives. 

CORE  CURRICULUM 

The  core  curriculum  offers  the  foundation 
theory  and  skills  required  by  planners  as  a 
basis  for  practice,  regardless  of  the  particular 
geographic  area,  planning  specialization, 
type  of  organization,  or  cultural  context  in 
which  they  plan  to  work  after  graduation.  It 
includes  specific  courses  in  planning  theory, 
urban  spatial  structure,  quantitative  meth¬ 
ods,  and  economics,  as  well  as  a  specializa¬ 
tion-related  course  in  law  and  a  capstone 
workshop. 

All  students  must  build  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  by  taking  the  core  curriculum  or  by 
demonstrating  mastery  of  core  subjects. 
Planning  theory,  urban  spatial  structure, 
and  the  advanced  quantitative  methods 
courses  are  taken  by  all  students  except 
those  with  appropriate  prior  graduate  course 


work  in  planning.  Economics  and  the  first 
quantitative  methods  course  are  required 
unless  the  student  has  sufficient  prior  train¬ 
ing  in  intermediate  microeconomics  and 
statistics,  respectively. 

The  five  core  courses  are  as  follows: 


PLAN  204 

Planning  Theory  (3)  Fall 
or  spring. 

PLAN  214 

Urban  Spatial  Structure 
(3)  Fall. 

PLAN  130 

Quantitative  Methods  I 
(3)  Fall. 

PLAN  131 

Quantitative  Methods  II 
(3)  Spring. 

PLAN  210 

Economic  Analysis  for 
Public  Policy  Planning 
(3)  Fall. 

In  addition,  students  take  a  workshop 
course  during  their  second  year  and  a  law 
course.  Several  workshops  are  offered  each 
semester,  listed  as  PLAN  222  or  223.  The 
workshop  course  requires  professional-level 
application  of  theory,  methods,  and  policy 
knowledge  to  a  real  problem  defined  by  an 
actual  client  in  the  public  or  private  sector. 

It  allows  students  to  apply  skills  learned  in 
their  chosen  area  of  specialization.  There  are 
also  several  appropriate  courses  in  planning- 
related  law.  The  student  chooses  the  course 
most  closely  associated  with  her  or  his  area 
of  interest. 

AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

To  build  on  the  core  curriculum,  each  stu¬ 
dent  selects  an  area  of  specialization  from 
one  of  three  focus  areas:  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  housing,  real  estate,  and  community 
development;  and  land  use,  transportation, 
and  environmental  planning.  Each  focus 
area  parallels  an  area  of  professional  plan¬ 
ning  practice  and  has  its  own  required 
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courses  designed  to  help  students  develop 
special  competence  with  which  to  begin 
their  professional  careers.  All  focus  areas 
allow  for  further  choice  in  specialization. 
Each  focus  area  is  described  below  in  its 
own  section,  including  the  types  of  careers 
for  which  the  specializations  are  designed, 
the  positions  held  by  recent  graduates,  and 
the  specific  courses  required. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Beyond  the  core  and  area  of  specialization, 
students  may  choose  from  a  variety  of 
course  offerings  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  in  other  departments  of  the 
University  and  affiliated  universities  in  the 
Research  Triangle  region.  Students  can 
deepen  their  knowledge  by  taking  electives 
within  their  area  of  specialization.  Or  they 
can  broaden  their  educational  experience  by 
pursuing  another  area  of  specialization  with¬ 
in  the  department  or  by  taking  electives 
inside  or  outside  of  the  department.  A 
number  of  relevant  courses  are  available  at 
no  extra  cost  at  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  through  a  special 
inter-university  agreement. 

Students  with  a  special  interest  in 
developing  areas  of  the  world  may  also  take 
a  formal  minor  in  Planning  for  Developing 
Areas,  in  addition  to  their  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  The  minor  requires  three  courses  with 
departmental  faculty  who  teach  and  work  in 
this  institutional  and  geographic  context; 
additional  courses  are  also  available.  A  well- 
developed  minor  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  is 
available  as  well. 

Students  who  want  to  supplement  their 
planning  education  with  study  abroad  may 


pursue  a  comparative  study  semester  in  one 
of  twenty  European  universities  (in  eight 
countries)  with  which  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  exchange 
agreements.  The  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  faculty  have  developed  a 
special  relationship  with  development  econ¬ 
omists  and  planners  with  the  Interdiscip¬ 
linary  Institute  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies  at  the  Vienna  University  of 
Economics  and  Business.  A  well-established 
student  exchange  semester  in  Vienna  pro¬ 
vides  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  students 
to  undertake  a  program  of  supervised  study 
in  the  heart  of  Europe’s  developed  regions, 
both  East  and  West. 

The  department  offers  three  joint 
degree  programs:  a  four-year  program  in 
Planning  and  Law,  a  three-year  program  in 
Planning  and  Business,  and  a  three-year 
program  in  Planning  and  Public 
Administration.  See  descriptions  of  these 
combined  programs  later  in  this  catalog. 

The  department  regularly  offers  at  least 
one  course  in  historic  preservation.  This  is  a 
field  that  has  evolved  from  preservation  of 
specific  landmarks  to  a  more  significant  and 
broad-based  movement  to  revitalize  down¬ 
towns,  preserve  neighborhoods,  provide 
affordable  housing,  and  save  rural  landscapes. 

MASTER  S  PROJECT 

All  candidates  for  the  M.R.R  degree  are 
required  to  complete  an  acceptable  masters 
project.  The  project  is  an  original  piece  of 
work  involving  a  substantial  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendent  research  and  analysis  of  a  topic 
related  to  planning  practice.  Students  select 
a  topic  that  is  meaningful  for  their  particu¬ 
lar  academic  or  professional  interests. 


Economic  Development 


Throughout  the  United  States,  planners  help 
develop  urban  and  regional  economies  that 
meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens.  Needs  are 
often  greatest  in  the  nation’s  most  distressed 
urban  and  rural  regions,  but  economic 
development  problems  are  found  in  rapidly 
growing  regions  as  well.  Urban  and  regional 
economic  development  planners  are  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  workers,  firms,  and  communities  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  planner’s  role  takes 
on  added  significance  during  the  fierce  inter¬ 
national  competition  underway  between 
regions,  countries,  and  whole  continents 
(e.g.,  European  Economic  Community  and 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement). 

Of  equal  importance  are  the  policy 
mixes  and  approaches  to  local  economic 
development  that  are  being  designed,  tested, 
and  implemented  by  planners  in  cities  and 
states,  the  places  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  “the  laboratories  of  democracy.  ”  These 
approaches  are  the  direct  local  response  to 
recent  decades  of  economic  change  that 
now  show  up  as  uneven  burdens  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  workers  and  residents.  While  nation¬ 
al  policy  is  important,  it  has  proven  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  task  of  helping  localities  cope 
with  severe  economic  restructuring,  loss  of 
well-paying  jobs,  and  overall  loss  of  their  eco¬ 


nomic  and  tax  base.  Economic  developers 
seek  to  expand  opportunity  and  mobility  for 
youth  leaving  school,  for  workers  who  wish 
to  improve  their  job  positions,  and  for  per¬ 
sons  nearing  retirement  who  become  stranded 
without  realistic  employment  prospects. 

Restructuring  frequently  leads  to  under¬ 
use  or  abandonment  of  human  resources, 
existing  capital  facilities  and  infrastructure, 
and  inputs  supplied  by  local  firms.  At  the 
same  time,  the  consequent  loss  of  local  tax 
base  and  abandoned  resources  generates  new 
risks  to  the  environment  and  to  the  quality 
of  life.  As  these  problems  accumulate,  the 
capacity  of  a  local  economy  to  absorb  and 
recover  from  adverse  effects  steadily  dimin¬ 
ishes.  Planners  are  now  taking  the  lead  to 
help  their  communities  install  business  incu¬ 
bators,  launch  effective  enterprise  zones, 
design  appropriate  training  and  education 
programs,  supply  efficient  and  effective  infra¬ 
structure,  calibrate  realistic  tax  and  incentive 
policies,  promote  competitive  industrial  dis¬ 
tricts  and  export  platforms,  and  implement 
other  elements  of  a  full  policy  mix. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Courses  in  economic  development  prepare 
students  to  work  effectively  when  harnessing 
public  and  private  resources  to  design,  test, 
implement,  and  evaluate  effective  economic 
development  strategies  and  to  do  so  in  widely 
varying  development  organizations. 

Students  focusing  on  economic  devel¬ 
opment  find  responsible  and  challenging 
careers  in  many  different  settings  and  loca¬ 
tions.  Graduates  are  employed  by  local  and 
state  economic  development  agencies,  com¬ 
munity  development  corporations  (CDCs) 
and  other  nonprofit  community-based  orga¬ 
nizations,  quasi-public  economic  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  and  authorities,  public 
utility  corporations,  private  businesses 
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engaged  in  development  finance,  and  private 
economic  and  planning  consulting  firms. 

The  faculty  is  actively  involved  in  help¬ 
ing  students  secure  academic  year  intern¬ 
ships,  summer  internships,  and  career  posi¬ 
tions  in  development  planning  organiza¬ 
tions.  Often  these  contacts  are  made 
through  the  several  courses  that  have  clients, 
and  through  the  Institute  for  Economic 
Development. 

Examples  of  early-  to  midcareer  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  recent  graduates  include: 
Charles  Teller  (M.R.P.  1993),  Economic 
and  Planning  Systems,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Dan 
Broun,  (M.R.P.  1994)  Regional  Technology 
Strategies,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dave 
Stebbins  (M.R.P.  1987),  Buffalo  Enterprise 
Development  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
Patrick  Byker  (M.R.P.  1994),  Vice  President 
for  Government  Relations,  Durham 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Durham,  N.C.; 
Susan  Gibbs  (M.R.P.  1991),  Elammer,  Siler, 
&  George  Associates,  Silver  Spring,  Md.; 
Eliza  Berlow  (M.R.P  1988),  Development 
Specialist,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Development  Corporation,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Jeanine  Jacokes  (M.R.P  1988),  Chief 
Policy  Officer,  Community  Development 
Financial  Institutions  Fund  Transition 
Team,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Gerald 
Birkelbach  (M.R.P.  1987),  Executive 
Director,  Montgomery  County  Industrial 
Development  Authority,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

BACKGROUND  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  STUDENTS 

Students  focusing  on  economic  develop¬ 
ment  come  to  the  department  from  a  variety 
of  backgrounds,  but  many  are  likely  to  have 
undergraduate  training  in  one  of  the  social 
science  disciplines,  to  have  some  volunteer 
work  experience,  and  to  be  interested  in 


social  and  economic  change  at  the  local 
level.  While  useful,  highly  quantitative 
backgrounds  are  not  essential  for  academic 
and  professional  success  in  this  specialization, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  have  extensive  course 
work  in  economics.  The  strategic  applica¬ 
tion  of  planning  methods  to  economic  con¬ 
cepts  and  data,  however,  are  important  skills 
that  students  of  all  backgrounds  will  be  able 
to  master  while  in  the  program. 

Since  economic  development  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  area  of  specialization  in  the 
planning  profession,  the  concepts,  analytic 
techniques,  policies,  programs,  and  tools 
employed  are  being  continually  created  and 
refined  in  the  planning  program  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  That  occurs  through  close  interaction 
on  all  phases  of  course  work  and  research 
among  faculty,  students  in  the  professional 
masters  degree  program,  and  Ph.D.  students. 

The  Research  Triangle  area  represents  a 
rich  laboratory  for  the  study  of  successful 
economic  development  and  technological 
development  strategies.  There  are  also  inno¬ 
vative  and  experimental  strategies  for  rural 
economic  development  underway  in  nearby 
areas  of  North  Carolina.  The  economic 
development  faculty  and  students  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  exchange  program  with  the 
Vienna  University  of  Economics  and 
Business  in  Austria  since  the  mid-1980s. 
Students  who  elect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  spend  a  semester  at  the 
Vienna  University  of  Economics  and 
Business  are  able  to  observe  at  close  hand 
the  fascinating  process  of  regional  economic 
restructuring  in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  con¬ 
sider  their  implications  for  regions  in 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

All  students  take  the  M.R.R  core  curricu¬ 
lum,  four  courses  in  an  area  of  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  a  set  of  electives  usually  consisting 
of  five  courses.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
three  areas  of  specialization  within  econom¬ 
ic  development  from  which  to  choose. 
These  are:  (1)  local  economic  development 
planning,  (2)  development  finance,  and  (3) 
infrastructure  planning  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  areas  of  specialization  may  be 
thought  of  as  branches  of  a  tree.  All  eco¬ 
nomic  development  students  take  two  com¬ 
mon  courses,  PLAN  261  (Urban  and 
Regional  Economic  Development  Planning) 
and  PLAN  263  (Development  Planning 
Techniques).  These  two  courses  provide 
foundation-level  concepts,  techniques, 
instruments,  and  knowledge  of  institutional 
settings  for  the  three  areas  of  specialization. 
Students,  in  conjunction  with  their  adviser, 
choose  two  additional  courses  from  a  larger 
set  of  economic  development  courses  to 
complete  the  course  requirements  for  the 
area  of  specialization. 

All  students  work  closely  with  their 
adviser  to  select  a  set  of  elective  courses  so 
as  to  complement  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment  course  work  in  such  a  way  that  will 
maximize  professional  and  career  options. 
Often  students  will  use  electives  to  form  a 
co-area  of  specialization,  such  as  in  commu¬ 
nity  development  or  land  use;  others  will 
seek  to  gain  added  depth  in  particular  skills. 
Elective  courses  may  be  chosen  from  within 
DCRP,  from  other  departments  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  or  from  other  universities 
located  within  the  Research  Triangle  area. 

In  addition,  all  economic  development 
students  take  a  workshop  (applications) 
course  in  their  second  year  on  a  client-spon¬ 
sored  topic  that  provides  the  opportunity  to 


synthesize  the  various  skills  learned  in  the 
core  and  area  of  specialization  courses. 
There  is  also  a  required  law  course,  which 
can  be  chosen  from  several  alternatives. 

Finally,  students  work  on  a  master’s 
project  during  their  second  year  and  submit 
the  completed  project  by  the  end  of  their 
final  semester  to  complete  the  degree 
requirements. 

A  typical  scheduling  of  courses  over  the 


four  semesters  follows. 

Fall  First  Year 

PLAN  204 

Planning  Theory 

PLAN  214 

Urban  Spatial  Structure 

PLAN  130 

Quantitative  Analysis 

PLAN  210 

Economics  for  Planners 
(Modules  A  and  D) 

Spring  First  Year 

PLAN  261 

Urban  and  Regional 
Economic  Development 
Planning 

PLAN  263 

Development  Planning 
Techniques 

PLAN  131 

ELECTIVE 

Quantitative  Methods 

Fall  Second  Year 

Area  of  Specialization  course 

A  Law  course 

ELECTIVE 

ELECTIVE 

Spring  Second  Year 

Area  of  Specialization  course 

PLAN  223 

ELECTIVE 

ELECTIVE 

Workshop 

Students  who  are  exempt  from  one  or  more 
of  the  core  courses,  such  as  PLAN  130  or 
PLAN  210A,  are  encouraged  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  modules  of  PLAN  210  or  may  take 
an  elective. 

Careers  in  economic  development  may 
be  easily  joined  with  those  in  business,  public 
administration,  or  law  through  formal  joint- 
degree  programs.  The  three-year  joint 
M.R.P.-M.B.A.  provides  a  course  of  study  for 
those  interested  in  working  in  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  side  of  economic  development. 
The  three-year  joint  M.R.P-M.PA.  degree 
program  prepares  students  for  key  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  in  development  planning 
organizations.  And  the  four-year  joint 
M.R.P.-J.D.  degree  program  is  pertinent  for 
those  interested  in  the  institutional  and  legal 
approaches  to  development  planning. 

Economic  Development  Courses 


PLAN  125 

Infrastructure  for 
Economic  Development 
(3)  Luger 

PLAN  210D 

Macroeconomics  Analysis 
(1.5  cr)  Luger 

PLAN  226 

State  and  Local  Public 
Finance  (3)  Cassidy 

PLAN  261 

Urban  and  Regional 
Economic  Development 
Planning  (3)  Malizia 

PLAN  263 

Development  Planning 
Techniques  (3)  Goldstein 

PLAN  264 

Regional  Development 
Seminar  (3)  Noponen, 
staff 

PLAN  267 

Development  Finance  (3) 
Malizia 

PLAN  310A 

Local  Economic 
Development  Strategies 
(3)  Goldstein 

FACULTY— THEIR  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 
INTERESTS 

GLENN  CASSIDY 
Assistant  Professor.  S.B.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  M.RA.,  University 
ofTexas;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon 
University.  Dr.  Cassidy  applies  economic 
and  policy  analysis  to  public  policy  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  programs  relevant  to 
state  and  local  governments.  His  interests  lie 
in  state  and  local  public  finance,  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  and  regulation.  His  recent  research 
includes  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
development  impacts  programs  to  preserve 
shortline  railroads  and  a  cost-benefit  analy¬ 
sis  of  investments  in  shortline  railroads.  His 
current  projects  include  an  exploration  of 
the  environmental  impacts  of  railroads  com¬ 
pared  with  trucks,  and  a  study  of  the  extent 
to  which  economic  development  officials 
perform  ex-post  evaluations  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  forecasts  of  economic  development 
impacts.  Professor  Cassidy  teaches  PLAN 
210  and  PLAN  226. 

Selected  publications: 

“Rethinking  State  Rail  Policies:  The 
Benefits  of  Shortline  Railroad  Preservation 
Include  More  Than  Jobs”  (working  paper). 
“The  Economic  Case  for  Public  Grants  for 
Shortline  Rail  Rehabilitation  Projects  in 
North  Carolina,”  Report  prepared  for  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Transportation  (1993). 

“An  Empirical  Examination  of  Bias  in 
Revenue  Forecasts  by  State  Governments 
(coauthor),  International  Journal  of 
Forecasting  (1989). 

“Redistribution  by  Local  Governments 
in  a  Monocentric  Urban  Area”  (coauthor), 
Regional  Science  and  Urban  Economics 
(1989). 


HARVEY  A.  GOLDSTEIN 
Professor,  Director  of  Economic 
Development  focus  area,  and  Director, 
Ph.D.  Program.  B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A., 
M.C.P,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Goldstein 
teaches  methods  and  techniques  of  econom¬ 
ic  analysis,  development  planning,  policy- 
oriented  research  design,  and  planning  the¬ 
ory.  His  recent  research  has  focused  on  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  as  an  engine  lor 
regional  economic  development,  compara¬ 
tive  regional  technology  policies  (U.S.  and 
Europe),  location  of  high  technology  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  improvement  of  economic 
impact  assessment  and  forecasting  methods. 
Dr.  Goldstein’s  research  has  been  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
DAAD  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enterprise, 
and  various  state  government  agencies.  He 
has  worked  as  a  consultant  to  universities, 
local  and  state  governments,  the  United 
Nations,  the  World  Bank,  U.S.  AID,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  private 
firms  performing  economic  impact  analyses, 
developing  regional  economic  forecasts,  and 
training  government  officials. 

Selected  publications: 

‘The  University  as  an  Instrument  for 
Economic  and  Business  Development:  U.S. 
and  European  Comparisons”  (co-author)  in 
D.  Dill  and  B.  Sporn,  eds.,  University  and 
Society:  International  Perspectives  on  Public 
Policies  and  Institutional  Reform ,  Pergamon 
Press,  1996. 

“Theory  and  Practice  in  High-Tech 
Economic  Development,”  (coauthor)  in  R. 
Bingham  et  al,  Economic  Development  in  the 
United  States:  A  Theoretical  Perspective.,  Sage 


Publications,  1993. 

“Growth  Centers  vs.  Indigenous 
Development  Strategies:  The  Case  of 
Research  Parks,”  in  Technology,  Innovation, 
and  Local  Development,  F.  Todtling,  G. 
Maier,  and  E.  Bergman,  eds.  London: 

Cassell  Publishers,  1991. 

Technology  in  the  Garden  (coauthor). 
Chapel  Hill:  I  he  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1991. 

“A  Practitioner’s  Guide  to  State  and 
Substate  Industry  Employment 
Projections,”  Economic  Development 
Quarterly,  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  August  1990. 

“Regional  Policies,  the  State,  and  the 
Pattern  of  Regional  Economic  Development 
in  the  Postwar  Era,”  Economie  Regionale  et 
Urbaine,  No.  5,  1 990. 

The  State  and  Local  Industrial  Policy 
Question,  ed.  Chicago:  APA  Planners  Press, 
1987. 

MICFFAEL  I.  LUGER 
Professor;  Chair,  Public  Policy  Analysis 
Curriculum.  A.B.,  M.P.A.,  Princeton; 
M.C.P.,  Ph.D.  (Economics),  University  of 
California-Berkeley.  Dr,  Luger  is  an  urban 
and  regional  economist  and  planner  with 
interests  in  economic  development,  infra¬ 
structure,  housing,  and  public  finance.  He 
has  served  on  transportation  task  forces  for 
the  City  of  Durham  and  the  Triangle  region 
and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Urban  Institute, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  and  the 
World  Bank  on  transportation  and  infra¬ 
structure  issues.  He  currently  serves  as  chair 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Durham 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

Selected  publications: 

“Theory  and  Practice  in  High  Tech 
Economic  Development”  (coauthor),  in  R. 
Bingham  et  al,  eds.,  Economic  Development 
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in  the  United  States:  A  Theoretical  Perspective 
(1993). 

“Technology  Development  Programs, 
Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Balanced 
Regional  Growth,”  in  Anita  A.  Summers 
and  Lenfranco  Sen,  eds.,  Comparisons  of 
Urban  Economic  Development  in  the  U.S. 
and  Western  Europe  (1993). 

“Determinants  of  Transit  System 
Contracting  in  the  U.S.”  (coauthor),  in 
George  Guess,  ed.,  Public  Policy  and  Transit 
System  Management  (1990) . 

“The  Economic  Value  of  the  Coastal 
Zone,”  Journal  of  Environmental  Systems 
(1994). 

“Geographic  Differences  in  Production 
Technology”  (coauthor),  Regional  Science 
and  Urban  Economics  (1988). 

“Costs  and  Benefits  of  Urban  Erosion 
and  Sediment  Control:  The  North  Carolina 
Experience”  (coauthor),  Journal  of 
Environmental  Management  ( 1 993). 

Technology  in  the  Garden:  Research  Parks 
and  Regional  Economic  Development  (1991). 

“State  Subsidies  for  Industrial 
Development:  Program  Mix  and  Policy 
Effectiveness,”  in  J.  M.  Quigley,  ed., 
Perspectives  on  Local  Public  Finance  and 
Public  Policy,  Vol.  3  (1987). 

“Federal  Labor  Protection  and  the 
Privatization  of  Public  Transit  (coauthor),” 
Journal  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Management 
(1988). 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA 
Professor,  Associate  Chair  of  the 
Department,  and  Director,  Institute  for 
Economic  Development.  B.A.,  Rutgers; 
M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  AICP  (See 
Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development  for  biographical  sketch.) 


AFFILIATED  FACULTY  AT  THE 
VIENNA  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  BUSINESS 

EDWARD  BERGMAN 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies.  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (City  and 
Regional  Planning). 

GUNTHER  MAIER 
Assistant  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  (Regional 
Economics). 

HERW1G  PALME 
Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  (Business 
Administration) . 

UWE  SCHUBERT 

Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego;  Ph.D.,  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  (Urban 
Economics). 

WALTER  B.  STOHR 

Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna  University  of 

Economics  (Economic  Geography). 

FRANZ  TODTLING 
Associate  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  (Industrial 
Economics). 


Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community  Development 


The  Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development  focus  area  covers  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  subsidized  and  market  rate  residen¬ 
tial  and  com¬ 
mercial  proper¬ 
ties  and  the 
revitalization  of 
urban  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  It  con¬ 
siders  these 
activities  from 
the  perspectives 
of  both  the 
public  and  pri¬ 
vate  sectors. 

The  focus  area 
is  divided  into 
two  separate 
but  complementary  areas  of  specialization, 
one  in  housing  and  community  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  in  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment. 

HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALIZATION 

In  1949  the  U.S.  Congress  adopted  the  goal 
of  ensuring  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American  fam¬ 
ily.  Yet,  forty-five  years  later,  homelessness, 
dilapidated  neighborhoods,  and  a  lack  of 
decent,  affordable  housing  are  all  too  com¬ 
mon.  The  individual  and  societal  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  problems — including 
health  problems,  loss  of  productivity,  and 
human  suffering — are  enormous.  In  recent 
years,  much  has  been  learned  about  address¬ 
ing  these  problems  and  a  variety  of  new  and 
exciting  initiatives  have  been  undertaken. 
These  initiatives  typically  include  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments,  nonprofit 
organizations,  private  firms,  and  members  of 
the  community. 

The  main  goal  of  this  specialization  is 


to  train  practitioners  who  will  work  for  pub¬ 
lic,  nonprofit,  or  private  organizations  in 
efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  affordable 

housing  and 
revitalize  urban 
neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Students  are 
trained  in  the 
theory,  meth¬ 
ods,  and  prac¬ 
tice  needed  to 
accomplish 
this  goal. 
Students  study 
federal,  state, 
and  local  hous¬ 
ing  and  com¬ 
munity  development  policies  and  programs; 
methods  of  analyzing  housing  markets  and 
the  feasibility  of  individual  development 
projects;  methods  of  analyzing  neighbor¬ 
hood  conditions  and  involving  community 
residents  in  revitalization  efforts;  and  other 
related  topics. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIZATION 

With  support  of  a  curriculum  development 
grant  from  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
and  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  have 
created  a  program  in  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment.  The  goals  of  this  specialization  are  to 
( 1 )  develop  excellence  in  the  study  of  devel¬ 
opment  projects  in  order  to  produce  gradu¬ 
ates  who  will  improve  the  state  of  feasibility 
analysis  and  real  estate  development  prac¬ 
tice;  (2)  teach  urban  planners  how  to  assess 
the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  various 
types  of  development  regulations  and  how 
to  improve  the  regulatory  process;  (3) 
broaden  the  real  estate  training  experiences 
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of  students  to  include  the  public  values 
associated  with  the  regulation  of  physical 
development  and  the  basis  for  land  use 
planning  and  controls,  the  public/private 
financing  of  affordable  housing,  and  co¬ 
development  of  other  projects  which  meet 
public  development  goals;  and  (4)  establish 
strong  links  with  the  development  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  region. 
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CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Career  opportunities  in  this  specialization 
are  found  in  private-sector  development 
organizations,  nonprofit  housing  and  devel¬ 
opment  organizations,  housing  finance 
agencies,  government  planning  depart¬ 
ments,  and  private  consulting  firms. 
Examples  of  jobs  held  by  recent  graduates 
include  the  following:  Regina  Burns 
(M.R.P.  1990)  is  a  facilities  planner  with 
IBM,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.; 

Duncan  Yetmen  (M.R.P  1990)  is  a  project 
developer  with  KAN/KARP,  a  community- 
based  nonprofit  organization  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mark  Thompson  (M.R.P. 
1992)  is  a  planning  analyst  and  manager 
with  the  Rylan  Building  Company  in 
Columbia,  Md.;  David  Cristeal  (M.R.P. 
1992)  is  a  planner  with  the  community 
development  division  of  the  Wake  County 


Professors  William  Rohe  and  Emil  Malizia. 


Planning  Department  in  Wake  County, 
N.C.;  Joanna  Brownstein  (M.R.P  1993)  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Housing 
Finance  Agency;  Kirsten  Springer  (M.R.P 
1995)  is  a  Real  Estate  Development 
Associate  with  Becker  and  Becker 
Associates,  Inc.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.; 
Kristen  Reiner  (M.R.P.  1994)  is  a  Housing 
Coordinator  with  the  Westchester  County 
Planning  Department,  N.Y.;  and  Richard 
Preedom  (M.R.P.  1994)  is  a  real  estate  ana¬ 
lyst  for  multi-family  housing,  Easlan 
Capital,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

All  master’s  degree  students  complete  the 
core  curriculum  and  four  additional  courses 
in  the  area  of  specialization  (twelve  hours). 
For  the  balance  of  the  program  (five  cours¬ 
es),  students  are  free  to  choose  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  course  offerings  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  other  departments  of  the 
University.  Finally,  students  must  complete 
a  master’s  project  to  fulfill  their  degree 
requirements. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for 
master’s  students  in  Housing,  Real  Estate, 
and  Community  Development: 


Housing  and  Community 
Development  Specialization 


PLAN  251 


PLAN  252 
PLAN  266 

PLAN  267 


Real  Estate  Investment 
and  Affordable  Housing 
(3)  Spring. 

Housing  and  Public 
Policy  (3)  Spring. 
Community 
Development  Planning 
(3)  Fall. 


Development  Finance  (3) 
Fall. 


Real  Estate  Development 

Specialization 

PLAN  251  Real  Estate  Investment 

and  Affordable  Housing 
(3)  Spring. 

BUSI  216  Real  Property  Decisions 

(3)  Fall. 

PLAN  242  Project  and  Site  Planning 

(3)  Fall. 

or 

PLAN  252  Housing  and  Public 

Policy  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  255  The  Development  Process 

(3)  Spring. 


The  required  workshop  for  real  estate  devel¬ 
opment  is: 

PLAN  223A  Real  Estate  Market  and 
Feasibility  (3)  Spring. 


The  recommended  law  courses  for  housing, 
real  estate,  and  community  development 
students  are: 

LAW  255  Housing  and  Community 

Development  Law  (3) 

Fall. 

or 

LAW  290  Land  Use  Controls  (3) 

Spring. 


FACULTY— THEIR  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 
INTERESTS 

EMIL  E.  MALIZIA 
Professor,  Associate  Chair  of  the 
Department,  and  Director,  M.R.P.  Program 
and  Joint  M.R.P.-M.B.A.  Program;  Faculty 
Fellow,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies;  and  Director,  Institute  for 
Economic  Development.  B.A,  Rutgers; 
M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  AICP  Dr.  Malizia 


teaches  real  estate  development,  real  estate 
market  research,  economic  development, 
and  development  finance.  He  has  extensive 
research  experience  and  publications  in  the 
areas  of  urban,  rural,  and  regional  develop¬ 
ment  and  served  as  a  Fulbright  scholar  in 
Colombia.  Malizia  has  been  a  consultant  to 
private  developers  and  nonprofit  develop¬ 
ment  agencies.  During  leaves,  he  has 
worked  in  federal  service  and  as  a  senior 
adviser  to  a  major  real  estate  investment 
company. 

Selected  publications: 

“Clarifying  the  Structure  and  Advancing  the 
Practice  of  Real  Estate  Market  Analysis,” 

The  Appraisal  Journal  Vol.  63,  January 
1995. 

“The  Influence  of  Economic  Diversity 
on  Unemployment  and  Stability,”  Journal  of 
Regional  Science,  Vol.  33,  May  1993. 

“A  Redefinition  of  Economic 
Development,”  Economic  Development 
Review,  Vol.  12,  Spring  1994. 

“A  Framework  for  Real  Estate  Feasibility 
Research,”  Journal  of  Property  Valuation  and 
Investment,  Vol.  10,  Spring  1992. 

“Forecasting  Demands  for  Commercial 
Real  Estate  Based  on  the  Economic 
Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Metro  Markets,” 
Journal  of  Real  Estate  Research,  Vol.  6,  No.  3, 
1991.  (Winner  ol  the  1991  John  Wiley 
prize  for  best  article.) 

“Should  Home  Owners  Consider  Lease 
Purchase  Agreements?”  Real  Estate  Review, 
Vol.  20,  Winter  1991,  pp.  44-48. 

Real  Estate  Development:  Principles  and 
Process.  Washington:  The  Urban  Land 
Institute,  1991  and  1995  (co-author). 

WILLIAM  M.  ROHE 
Dean  E.  Smith  Professor,  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  and 
Director,  Housing,  Real  Estate,  and 


Community  Development  Focus  Area. 

B.A.,  SUNYat  Buffalo;  M.S.,  M.R.P., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State.  Dr.  Rohe  teaches 
courses  in  community  development  plan¬ 
ning,  urban  policy,  and  neighborhood  revi¬ 
talization.  His  research  interests  include 
evaluating  community  development  and 
low-income  housing  programs,  social 
impacts  of  home  ownership  on  low-income 
people,  and  the  influence  of  the  physical 
environment  on  social  behavior.  His 
research  has  been  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He  has  been  a  consultant 
to  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  a  visiting 
scholar  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  a  member  of 
the  Chapel  Hill  Planning  Board. 

Selected  publications: 

“Assisting  Residents  of  Public  Housing 
Achieve  Self-Sufficiency:  An  Evaluation  of 
Charlotte’s  Gateway  Families  Program,” 
Journal  of  Architectural  and  Planning 
Research,  Vol.  12,  No.  3  (Fall  1995). 

“The  Impacts  of  Homeownership  on 
the  Social  and  Political  Involvement  of 
Low-Income  People,”  (with  M.  Stegman) 
Urban  Affairs  Quarterly,  September  1994. 

“Models  of  Housing  Adjustment  and 
Their  Implications  for  Planning  and  Policy,” 
(with  R.  Quercia)  Journal  of  Planning 
Literature,  Vol.  8,  No.  1,  September  1993. 

“Public  Housing  Homeownership:  Will 
It  Work  and  for  Whom?”  (with  M.  Stegman) 
Journal  of  the  American  Planning  Association, 
Vol.  58,  No.  2,  Spring  1992. 

“Expanding  Urban  Homesteading: 
Lessons  from  the  Local  Property 
Demonstration,”  Journal  of  the  American 
Planning  Association,  Vol.  57,  No.  4,  Fall 
1991. 


“The  Politics  of  Relocation:  The 
Moving  of  the  Crest  Street  Community” 
(coauthor),  Journal  of  the  American  Planning 
Association,  56  (Winter  1991). 

Planning  with  Neighborhoods  (coau¬ 
thor).  Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1985. 


Professor  Michael  Stegman. 


MICHAEL  A.  STEGMAN 
Professor,  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Development  and  Research  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College; 
M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Stegman 
has  been  teaching  in  the  area  of  housing 
and  real  estate  investment  analysis  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  He  has  written 
extensively  on  the  subject  of  affordable 
housing,  has  chaired  local  public  housing 
and  redevelopment  authorities,  served  on 
legislative  housing  study  commissions,  and 
has  been  a  consultant  to  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  on  a  wide  range  of  low-income 
housing  issues.  From  1979  to  1981  he 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  He  will 


be  on  leave  from  summer  1993  to  summer 
1 996  while  serving  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  Development  and 
Research  at  HUD. 

Selected  publications: 

“Issues  in  the  Design  of  Locally-Sponsored 
Homeownership  Programs,”  Journal  of  the 
American  Planning  Association,  Vol.  59,  No. 
4,  August  1993. 

“Residential  Mortgage  Default:  A 
Review  of  the  Literature,”  Journal  of 
Housing  Research,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  1993. 

“Comment  on  To  Whom  Should 
Limited  Housing  Resources  Be  Directed?” 
Housing  Policy  Debate,  Vol.  3,  Issue  1 ,  1 992. 

“Converting  Multi-Family  Public 
Housing  to  Cooperatives,”  (with  W.  Rohe) 
in  R.  A.  Hayes  (ed.),  Ownership ,  Control 
and  the  Future  of  Housing  Policy,  Greenwood 
Press,  1992. 

“An  Alternative  to  Mortgage  Revenue 
Bonds:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Mortgage 
Credit  Certificate  Program  in  North 
Carolina”  (with  D.  Stebbins),  in  Danny  W. 
Durning,  ed.,  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds: 
Housing  Markets,  Home  Buyers  and  Public 
Policy,  Boston,  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers, 
1992,  pp.  135-160. 

More  Housing,  More  Fairly:  The  Limits 
of  Privatization,  New  York,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1991. 

“A  Kinder,  Gentler,  Meaner,  Harsher 
U.S.  Housing  Policy?”  Canadian  Housing 
Habitation  Canadienne,  Vol.  8,  No.  4, 
Winter  1992,  pp.  30-31. 

Housing  Finance  and  Public  Policy:  Case 
Studies  and  Readings.  New  York:  Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1 986. 


Supporting  Faculty 

CHARLES  E.  DAYE 

Professor  of  Law.  A.B.,  North  Carolina 

Central;  J.D.,  Columbia. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK 
Professor,  A.B.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch., 
Florida;  M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  (See  Land 
Use  and  Environmental  Planning  for  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch.) 

BRIAN  A.  CIOCHETTI,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Business;  Ph.D.,  The  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

DAVID  J.  HARTZELL 
Professor  of  Finance  and  Associate  Dean, 
M.B.A.  Program;  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Delaware;  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Land  Use,  Transportation,  and  Environmental  Planning 


Land  use,  transportation,  and  environmen¬ 
tal  planning  deal  with  the  sustainable  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  physical  environment.  The 
role  of  planning  is  to  balance  competing 
demands  on  land  infrastructure  and  envi¬ 
ronment  brought  about  by  expanding 
urban  and  rural  development,  while 
enhancing  viable  ecological  resources.  The 
challenge  facing  planners  in  this  field  is  to 
guide  private  and  public  development 
processes  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
urban  land  and  facilities,  while  respecting 
fiscal  and  legal  constraints. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  land 
use,  transportation,  and  environmental 
planning  have  expanded  rapidly.  Permanent 
planning  agencies  are  widely  accepted  as 
essential  in  municipal,  county,  and  state 
government,  as  well  as  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  metropolitan,  regional,  and  nation¬ 
al  governmental  programs. 
Nongovernmental  organizations  employ 
planners  to  work  on  related  land  and 
resource  conservation  issues.  Consulting 
firms  service  government  and  private  devel¬ 
opers.  This  period  of  increasing  planning 
activity  has  also  broadened  the  scope  of 
planning  practice.  In  addition  to  design, 
research,  and  analysis,  present-day  planning 
functions  include  program  management 
and  implementation  activities,  as  well  as 
coordination  between  government  and  the 
private  sector.  Planners  lead  teams  that  set 
goals  and  define  visions,  mediate  conflicts, 
and  advise  decision  makers  on  policy  and 
project  impacts. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  specialization  is 
to  prepare  planners  for  practice  in  local, 
regional,  and  state  planning.  Much  of  the 
curriculum,  however,  is  also  relevant  to 
national,  international,  and  private-sector 
planning.  Students  develop  an  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  land  development  process¬ 


es,  natural  systems,  infrastructure  provision, 
and  governmental  planning  and  regulation. 
Skills  obtained  include  preparation  of  land 
use,  transportation,  and  environmental  data¬ 
bases,  plans,  policies,  and  implementation 
programs. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Career  opportunities  are  found  in  govern¬ 
ment  planning  departments,  environmental 
agencies,  private  consulting  firms,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  and  private-sec¬ 
tor  development  organizations.  Examples  of 
jobs  taken  by  recent  graduates  suggest  some 
of  the  career  options  in  land  use  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  planning.  David  Blatt  (M.R.P. 

1 987)  is  a  planner/lawyer  with  the  State  of 
Connecticut  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program;  Lawrence  Frank  (M.R.P.  1993)  is  a 
Hazard  Mitigation  Specialist  with  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  in 
Atlanta;  Mary  Beth  Binns  (M.R.P.  1990)  is 
environmental  planning  coordinator, 
Cuyahoga  River  Commission  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Mark  White  (J.D.  1988-M.R.R 
1989)  is  an  attorney  with  Freilich,  Leitner, 
Carlisle,  et  al,  doing  growth  management 
work  out  of  Kansas  City;  Suzanne  Aucella 
(M.R.P.  1989)  works  for  the  San  Diego 
office  of  ERC  Environmental/Energy 
Services  focusing  on  environmental  assess¬ 
ments  of  public  and  private  development 
projects  in  California;  Toby  Millman 
(M.R.P.  1994)  is  a  planner  with  VHB 
Consultants  in  Watertown,  Mass.;  Michael 
Berman  (M.R.P.  1994)  is  a  Research 
Associate  at  the  Center  for  Transportation 
and  the  Environment  in  Raleigh,  N.C. 
Graduates  of  this  area  of  specialization  typi¬ 
cally  become  directors  of  planning  staffs  and 
agencies  by  midcareer.  Examples  include 
Patricia  Stevens  (M.R.P  1979),  director  of 
environmental  planning  for  the  Atlanta 


Regional  Commission;  Sergio  Rodriguez 
(M.R.P.  1969),  planning  director  of  the  City 
of  Miami,  Fla.;  George  Chapman  (M.R.P. 
1963),  planning  director  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.;  Paul  Kron  (M.R.P.  1989), 
planning  director  of  the  Piedmont  Triad 
Council  of  Governments  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.;  Larry  Meisner  (M.R.P.  1975),  Vice 
President,  Kinnley-Horn,  transportation 
consultants,  Raleigh,  N.C.;  and  Luther 
Propst  (J.D./M.R.P.  1985),  Executive 
Director  of  the  RINCON  Institute,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  based  in  Tucson,  Arizona 
that  works  nationwide  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  natural  areas. 


BACKGROUND  AND 
PREPARATION  OF 
STUDENTS 

Student  backgrounds  cover  a 
wide  spectrum.  Most  students 
have  studied  social  science, 
natural  science,  or  design. 
Some  have  interdisciplinary 
majors  in  urban  studies  or 
environmental  studies.  This 
focus  area  is  also  frequently 
chosen  by  individuals  working 
in  planning  agencies  who  seek 
advanced  training  in  planning 
to  further  their  careers. 


Professors  David  Brower 
and  David  Godschalk. 


University. 

All  students  pursuing  a  master’s  degree 
study  the  basic  planning  core  curriculum 
and  four  additional  courses  in  a  selected 
area  of  specialization  (see  below)  within  the 
land  use,  transportation,  and  environmental 
planning  focus  area.  For  the  balance  of  the 
program,  students  are  encouraged  to  design 
a  course  of  study  consistent  with  their  inter¬ 
ests  and  may  choose  from  a  variety  of 
course  offerings  in  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  other  departments  of  the 
University.  Finally,  students  must  submit  a 
master’s  project  at  the  end  of  their  second 
year  to  complete  their  degree  requirements. 

Students  in  this  focus  area 
may  choose  one  of  four  spe¬ 
cializations,  each  with  its  own 
series  of  required  courses. 
Flowever,  students  in  those 
specializations  which  do  not 
require  PLAN  240  or  PLAN 
244  are  strongly  urged  to  take 
them  as  electives,  when  possi¬ 
ble.  The  Land  Use  and  Growth 
Management  specialization 
covers  preparation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  plans  to  guide 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

This  focus  area  is  aimed  at  students  seeking 
the  Master  of  Regional  Planning  degree,  as 
well  as  those  pursuing  joint  degrees  in 
Planning  and  Law  and  Planning  and 
Business.  Ph.D.  students  also  take  courses  in 
this  area,  as  do  students  from  neighboring 
programs  in  public  administration  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  sciences  and  engineering  at 
UNC-Chapel  Flill,  in  the  School  of  the 
Environment  at  Duke  University,  and  land¬ 
scape  architecture  at  North  Carolina  State 


urban  development. 

Environmental  Planning  empha¬ 
sizes  the  intersection  of  land  use  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  policy,  with  a  focus  on  water 
resources.  Coastal  Management  deals  with 
management  of  land  use  and  environmental 
problems  unique  to  coastal  regions. 
Transportation  integrates  courses  in  urban 
transportation  and  land  use  planning,  an 
increasingly  important  area  of  professional 
practice.  The  required  courses  below  are  list¬ 
ed  in  the  sequence  in  which  they  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  taken. 


Land  Use  and  Growth  Management 

of  the  Coastal  Zone  (3) 

Specialization 

Spring. 

PLAN  240 

Land  Use  and 

PLAN  241 

Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Policy  (3) 

Environmental  Planning 

Fall. 

(3)  Spring. 

PLAN  241 

Land  Use  and 

PLAN  237 

Coastal  Management 

Environmental  Planning 
(3)  Spring. 

Policy  (3)  Fall. 

PLAN  242 

Project  and  Site  Planning 
(3)  Fall. 

Transportation  Planning 
Specialization 

or 

PLAN  126 

Urban  Transportation 

PLAN  245 

Development  Impact 

Planning  (3)  Spring. 

Assessment  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  241 

Land  Use  and 

PLAN  244 

Development  and 

Environmental  Planning 

Environmental 

(3)  Spring. 

Management  (3)  Fall. 

PLAN  128 

Transportation  Policy  and 
Planning  (3)  Fall. 

Environmental  Planning 

PLAN  245 

Development  Impact 

Specialization 

Assessment  (3)  Spring. 

PLAN  240 

Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Policy  (3) 

Fall. 

or 

PLAN  1 53  Environmental 

Management  and  Policy 
(3)  Fall. 

PLAN  24 1  Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Planning 
(3)  Spring. 

PLAN  234  Water  Resources  Planning 

and  Policy  Analysis  (3) 
Fall. 

PLAN  200  Environmental  Quality 

Planning  (3)  Spring, 
or 

PLAN  245  Development  Impact 

Assessment  (3)  Spring. 

Coastal  Planning  Specialization 

PLAN  240  Land  Use  and 

Environmental  Policy  (3) 
Fall. 

MASC  138  Environmental  Processes 


Recommended  law  courses  include 
PLAN  310(34)  Planning  Law;  PLAN  233, 
Natural  Resource  Law  and  Policy;  or  Law 
290,  Land  Use  Control.  Development 
Impact  Assessment  (PLAN  245)  is  strongly 
recommended  for  all  specializations  within 
this  focus  area,  as  are  PLAN  1 36/GEOG 
173  and/or  PLAN  246  (Geographic 
Information  Systems)  and  PLAN  254 
(Development  Dispute  Resolution).  Further 
courses  in  natural  resource  planning  are 
available  in  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Science  and  Engineering  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  as  well  as  at  the  Duke 
School  of  the  Environment.  Further  courses 
in  transportation  are  offered  at  Duke  and 
North  Carolina  State  University.  Other  elec¬ 
tives  can  be  taken  from  a  wide  range  of 
courses  in  other  areas  of  specialization  within 
planning.  Nearly  all  planning  courses  listed 
in  this  catalog  can  serve  as  electives  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  focus  area. 
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FACULTY— THEIR  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 
INTERESTS 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK 
Stephen  Baxter  Professor  and  Director,  Land 
Use  and  Environmental  Planning  Focus 
Area.  B.A.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida; 
M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Godschalk 
teaches  courses  on  dispute  resolution,  site 
and  project  planning,  land  use  and  environ¬ 
mental  planning,  and  professional  commu¬ 
nications.  During  the  past  thirty  years  he  has 
worked  as  a  planning  teacher,  researcher, 
consultant,  and  city  planning  director.  He 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  American  Planning  Association, 
member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Town  Council, 
and  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Legislative  Study  Commission  on 
Comprehensive  Planning.  A  registered  archi¬ 
tect  as  well  as  planner  and  member  of  AICP, 
he  has  been  an  expert  witness  in  a  number 
of  legal  cases  challenging  comprehensive 
plans.  His  research  interests  include  develop¬ 
ment  management,  hazard  mitigation,  geo¬ 
graphic  information  systems,  and  coastal 
planning. 

Selected  publications: 

Urban  Land  Use  Planning  (with  E.  Kaiser 
and  F.S.  Chapin  Jr).  4th  edition.  Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1995. 

Pulling  Together:  A  Planning  and 
Development  Consensus  Building  Manual 
(with  others).  Washington,  D.C.:  Urban 
Land  Institute,  1994. 

“Implementing  Coastal  Zone 
Management:  1972-1990,”  Coastal 
Management  June  1992. 

“Negotiating  Intergovernmental 


Development  Policy  Conflicts,”  APA 
Journal,  Summer  1992. 

“Staffing  the  Revolution:  GIS  Education 
for  Planners,”  Journal  of  Planning  Education 
and  Research,  Summer  1992. 

Catastrophic  Coastal  Storms:  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Development  Management 
(with  others).  Durham:  Duke  University 
Press,  1989. 

PHILIP  R.  BERKE 

Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Empire  State 

College;  M.S.,  University  of  Vermont; 

Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University.  Dr.  Berke 
teaches  courses  in  land  use  and  environ¬ 
mental  planning,  development  impact 
assessment,  and  natural  systems.  He  has 
worked  on  land  use  and  environmental 
planning  issues  as  a  practicing  planner  and 
consultant  to  state  and  local  governments. 
His  research  has  been  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  United 

Nations  Division  of 
Humanitarian 
Affairs,  and 
Lincoln  Institute  of 
Land  Policy.  In 
1993  he  was  a 
Fulbright  Scholar 
at  the  Centre  for 
Environmental  and 
Resource  Studies  in 
New  Zealand.  His 
research  interests  focus  on  state  and  local 
development  management,  sustainable 
development,  and  natural  hazard  mitigation 
in  developed  and  developing  countries. 

Selected  publications: 

Planning  for  Earthquakes:  Risk,  Politics  and 
Policy,  (with  Timothy  Beatley)  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1992. 

“Evaluating  Environmental  Plan 
Quality:  The  Case  of  Planning  for 


Associate  Professor 
Philip  Berke. 


Sustainable  Development  in  New  Zealand,” 
Journal  of  Environmental  Planning  and 
Management ,  Vol.  37,  No.  2,  1 994. 

“The  Influences  of  State  Planning 
Mandates  on  Local  Plan  Quality,”  (with 
Steve  French)  Journal  of  Planning  Education 
and  Research,  Vol.  13,  No.  4,  1994. 

“Sustaining  Jamaica’s  Forests:  The 
Protected  Area  and  Resource  Conservation 
Project,”  (with  Timothy  Beatley)  Environ¬ 
mental  Management,  Fall  1995  (in  press). 

“Natural  Hazard  Reduction  and 
Sustainable  Development:  A  Global 
Assessment,”  Journal  of  Planning  Literature, 
Vol.  9,  No.  4,  1995. 

DAVID  J.  BROWER 
Research  Professor.  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  J.D.,  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  Mr.  Brower  teaches  courses  in  land 
use  and  environmental  planning,  environ¬ 
mental  ethics,  planning  law,  coastal  zone 
management,  and  sustainable  development. 
His  research  interests  include  growth  man¬ 
agement,  coastal  zone  management,  inte¬ 
grating  the  impacts  of  natural  hazards,  sus¬ 
tainable  development,  and  environmental 
ethics.  He  has  an  active  planning  consulting 
practice  and  is  admitted  to  practice  law  in 
several  states  as  well  as  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  served  as  an  officer 
and  on  the  boards  of  several  state  and 
national  organizations  including  the 
American  Planning  Association  and  the 
Growth  Management  Institute. 

Selected  publications 

Coastal  Zone  Management:  An  Introduction 
(withT.  Beatley),  Island  Press,  forthcoming. 

Evaluation  of  the  National  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Program  (with  others)  Portland, 
OR:  NCRI.  1991. 

Catastrophic  Coastal  Storms:  Hazard 
Mitigation  and  Development  Management 


(with  others).  Durham:  Duke  University 
Press,  1989. 

Understanding  Growth  Management: 
Critical  Issues  and  a  Research  Agenda  (co-edi¬ 
tor).  Washington,  D.C.:  Urban  Land 
Institute,  1989. 

Managing  Land-Use  Conflicts:  Case 
Studies  in  Special  Area  Management  (with 
others).  Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1987. 


EDWARD  J.  KAISER 
Professor  and  Chair  ol  the  Department. 
B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology; 
Ph.D.,  The  LIniversity  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Kaiser  teaches  courses  in 
quantitative  methods,  land 
use  and  environmental 
planning,  and  development 
and  environmental  manage¬ 
ment.  His  research  interests 
include  urban  development 
processes,  innovative  land 
use  controls  and  planning 
methods,  land  use  controls 
for  watershed  protection 
and  other  environmental 
quality  objectives,  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  mitigation  of  nat¬ 
ural  hazards.  He  has  served 
as  co-editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Planning 
Association  (1983-1988)  and 
as  an  officer  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Planning  and  the  North  Carolina 
chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
Association. 


Professor  and  Chair  Edward  Kaiser. 


Selected  publications: 

Urban  Land  Use  Planning  (with  D. 
Godschalk  and  F.S.  Chapin  Jr.)  4th  edition. 
Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1995- 
“Twentieth  Century  Land  Use 
Planning:  A  Stalwart  Family  Tree,”  (with  D. 


Godschalk),  Journal  of  the  American 
Planning  Association,  61:3,  Summer,  1995. 

Sharing  Environmental  Risks:  How  to 
Control  Governments’  Losses  in  Natural 
Disasters  (with  others).  Westview  Press,  1991. 

“A  Report  Card  on  Urban  Erosion  and 
Sedimentation  Control  in  North  Carolina,” 
Carolina  Planning,  16:2,  1991. 

Cities  Under  Water:  A  Comparative 
Evaluation  of  Ten  Cities  Ejforts  to  Cope  with 
Urban  Flooding  through  Land  Use 
Management  (with  others).  Boulder: 
University  of  Colorado,  1988. 

DAVID  H.  MOREAU 
Professor.  B.S.C.E.,  Mississippi  State; 
M.S.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State;  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  Dr.  Moreau  has  research  interests 
in  the  analysis,  planning,  and  financing  and 
evaluation  of  water  and  related  environmen¬ 
tal  programs.  His  numerous  publications 
include  work  in  systems  analysis,  planning 
and  management  of  urban  water  systems, 
management  of  water  supplies  during 
droughts,  and  planning  and  evaluation  of 
watershed  management  programs.  He  has 
chaired  the  board  of  a  local  water  and  sewer 
authority,  worked  for  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  chaired  several  state-level 
environmental  committees  and  commissions, 
and  served  on  national  advisory  committees. 

He  is  currently  serving  as  chair  of 
the  North  Carolina 
Environmental  Management 
Commission.  Dr.  Moreau  has 
also  served  as  associate  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  director  of  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute. 

Selected  publications: 

Professor  David  Moreau.  “Principles  of  Planning  and 
Financing  of  Water  Resources,”  in  Larry 
Mays,  ed.,  Handbook  of  Water  Resources, 
McGraw-Hill,  1995. 


“National  Water  Policy:  Continuing 
Shifts,”  American  Geophysical  Union,  1995. 

“Water  Pollution  Control  in  the  United 
States:  Policies,  Planning  and  Criteria”  in 
Patrick  L.  Brezonik  and  David  H.  Moreau, 
eds.,  The  Clean  Water  Act  Revisited,  Water 
Resources  Update,  Winter  1994. 

North  Carolina’s  Water  Supply  Watershed 
Protection  Act:  History  and  Economic  and 
Land  Use  Implications,  with  others,  Report 
No.  27 1 ,  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1993. 

“Estimating  the  Effects  of  Conservation 
on  Demand  during  Droughts”  with  Keith 
W.  Little,  Journal  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  1991. 

ASAD  J.  KHATTAK 
Assistant  Professor.  B.S.  (Mechanical 
Engineering),  N.W.F.P.,  University  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  Pakistan;  M.S. 
(Civil  Engineering),  Northwestern;  Ph.D. 
(Transportation  Engineering),  Northwestern. 
Dr.  Khattak  has  conducted  research  on 
advanced  traveler  information  systems  and 
intelligent  transportation  systems,  as  well  as 
planning  systems  geared  to  performance  eval¬ 
uation  and  dispute  resolution  in  transporta¬ 
tion  policy.  He  has  had  research  opportuni¬ 
ties  at  the  Institute  of  Transportation  Studies, 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  at 
Oxford  University.  He  has  taught  engineer¬ 
ing  in  Pakistan  and  transportation  courses  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Professor  Khattak  teaches  transportation 
planning,  quantitative  analysis,  and  urban 
spatial  structure  courses. 

Selected  publications: 

“Stated  and  Reported  Route  Diversion 
Behavior:  Implications  on  the  Benefits  of 
ATIS,”  (coauthor)  forthcoming  in 
Transportation  Research  Record. 

“A  Planning  Methodology  for  Intelligent 
Urban  Transportation  Systems,”  (coauthor) 


Transportation  Research,  C, 
2:4.  1994. 

“A  Simple  Procedure  for 
Predicting  Freeway 
Incident  Duration,” 
(coauthor)  IVHS  Journal, 
2:2.  1995. 

“Behavioral  Issues  in  the 
Design  and  Evaluation  of 
Advanced  Traveler 
Information  Systems,” 
(coauthor)  Transportation  Research,  1C:2. 
1993. 

SHIRLEY  F.  WEISS 
Professor  Emerita.  B.A.,  Rutgers;  M.R.P., 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  Duke.  Dr.  Weiss’s  teaching  and 
research  interests  focus  on  the  role  ol  entre¬ 
preneurial  decision  making  in  shaping  the 
urban  environment,  central  city  revitaliza¬ 
tion,  and  new  town  development.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Planners,  a  Research  Fellow  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  and  has  held  leader¬ 
ship  positions  at  the  local,  state,  and  nation¬ 
al  levels  in  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors. 

Supporting  Faculty 

RICPIARD  N.  L.  ANDREWS 
Professor,  Department  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering.  B.A.,  Yale; 
M.R.P.,  Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

WILLIAM  A.  CAMPBELL 
Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Institute 
of  Government.  A.B.,  Southwestern  at 
Memphis;  LL.B.,  Vanderbilt. 

DIRK  FRANKENBERG 

Professor,  Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Emory. 


I  sistant  Professor 
!  ad  Khattak. 


MILTON  S.  HEATH 

Professor  and  Associate  Director,  Institute 

of  Government.  A.B.,  Harvard;  LL.B., 

Columbia. 

DAVID  W.  OWENS 
Associate  Professor,  Institute  of 
Government.  A.B.,  M.R.P.,  J.D.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

ALAN  RIMER 

Lecturer.  B.S.,  Duke;  M.S.C.E.,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

STEPHEN  J.  WALSH 
Professor,  Geography.  B.S.,  Fitchburg  State 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Oregon  State 
University. 

JUDITH  WEGNER 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law.  B.A., 

Wisconsin;  J.D.,  UCLA. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON 
Professor.  A.B.,  Brown;  M.P.A.,  Texas;  L.Sc. 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science;  Ph.D.,  Texas.  (See  International 
Applications  Areas  for  biographical  sketch.) 
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Students  have  rich  opportunities  for  extend¬ 
ing  their  study  of  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  beyond  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries  and  international  theaters.  The 
opportunities  exist  in  two  geographic  con¬ 
texts — planning  in  developing  areas  and 
planning  in  industrialized  countries. 
Planning  in  developing  areas  focuses  on 
countries  in  the  developing  world  including 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Caribbean  countries.  Planning  in 
industrialized  countries  focuses  on  Western 
and  Central  European  countries. 

PLANNING  IN  DEVELOPING  AREAS 

The  economic  and  human  problems  faced 
today  by  people  in  developing  countries 
pose  one  of  the  central  global  challenges  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  spite  of  several 
decades  of  experience,  the  results  of  interna¬ 
tional  assistance  are  mixed  and  subject  to 
different  ideological  interpretations.  Policy 
makers  and  students  of  development  draw 
different  conclusions  from  the  many  failures 
and  few  successes  of  development  projects. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  believe  that  highly 
trained  planners  and  policy  analysts  are 
required  to  tackle  the  interdependent  prob¬ 
lems  of  developing  countries — rapid  urban¬ 
ization,  environmental  degradation,  famine, 
poor  public  health  conditions,  inadequate 
water  supply  and  sanitation,  economic  stag¬ 
nation,  and  external  dependency. 

DCRP  faculty  bring  a  wealth  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  classroom  based  on  their 
involvement  with  international  develop¬ 
ment  agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
local  and  international  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  public  sector  agencies  such  as 
national  ministries  of  planning,  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  health,  public  works,  and  agencies 


addressing  the  needs  and  concerns  of  poor 
women.  Faculty  have  worked  and  continue 
to  work  in  Egypt,  Ghana,  Nigeria, 

Tanzania,  Uganda,  Bangladesh,  India,  the 
Philippines,  New  Zealand,  and  Jamaica. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Each  year,  faculty  contact  over  forty  devel¬ 
opment  agencies  to  assist  students  in 
obtaining  summer  internships  and  perma¬ 
nent  positions.  Members  of  the  faculty 
work  with  students  to  prepare  a  student 
resume  booklet  that  is  sent  to  development 
agencies.  Students  also  take  advantage  of 
travel  and  language  scholarships  to  strength¬ 
en  their  skills  in  working  in  developing 
areas.  Travel  scholarships  and  internships 
include  the  Tinker  Summer  Fellowship 
award  for  travel  to  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  countries,  the  World  Bank 
Summer  internship,  the  Inter-American 
Bank  internship,  and  other  internships 
available  among  local  development  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  Family  Health  International 
and  the  Research  Triangle  Institute. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  A  MINOR 
IN  PLANNING  IN  DEVELOPING 
AREAS 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  has  designed  a  minor  in  Planning 
in  Developing  Areas  that  is  open  to  all 
M.R.P.  students.  Courses  in  the  minor 
engage  students  in  discussions  of  the  com¬ 
plex  spatial,  economic,  financial,  and  politi¬ 
cal  problems  facing  developing  countries 
and  the  theoretical  perspectives  that  have 
emerged  to  understand  problems  ol  devel¬ 
opment.  Policy  areas  that  receive  special 
emphasis  in  the  program  include  environ¬ 
mental  and  resource  management,  popula¬ 
tion  and  urbanization  policy,  women  and 
development,  slum  and  squatter  settle- 


ments,  and  housing  policies  and  population 
planning. 

In  addition  to  the  core  curriculum  and 
the  required  courses  in  a  student’s  selected 
area  of  specialization,  three  courses  are 
required  for  the  minor.  It  includes  a  policy, 
method,  and  theory  course  as  listed  below: 

PLAN  124  Urbanization  and 

Planning  in  the  Third 
World  (3) 

PLAN  232  Public  Investment  Theory 

and  Techniques  (3) 

PLAN  264  Regional  Development 

Seminar  (3) 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  development  courses  within  the 
department  as  well  as  in  other  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  departments,  and  nearby  uni¬ 
versities  including  Duke  University  and 
North  Carolina  State  University.  The 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
collaborates  with  other  departments  and 
research  centers  on  campus,  and  with  facul¬ 
ty  and  professionals  at  nearby  universities, 
private  firms,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
to  maximize  the  students’  learning  experi¬ 
ences.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  research  centers 
that  offer  research  assistantships  and  learn¬ 
ing  experience  include: 

•  The  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies 

•  The  Water  Resources  Research  Institute 

•  The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

•  The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 

Studies 

•  The  Carolina  Population  Center 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  PLANNING  IN 
INDUSTRIALIZED  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 

Opportunities  exist  for  students  interested 
in  industrialized  and  European  countries. 
DCRP  faculty  have  developed  a  strong 
working  relationship  with  scholars  in 
European  universities  to  examine  the  com¬ 
parative  development  practices  in  other 
industrialized  countries.  Collaborations  have 
led  to  a  faculty  and  student  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  with  courses  offered  by  the  Vienna 
University  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration.  Students  with  strong  inter¬ 
ests  in  regional  development,  labor  markets, 
and  urban  development  have  spent  a  semes¬ 
ter  at  the  Interdisciplinary  Institute  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Studies  in  Austria. 

The  European  Studies  program  and  the 
Center  for  Slavic,  Eurasian,  and  East 
European  Studies  also  offer  opportunities 
for  research  and  study  and  are  arranged 
through  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Study 
Abroad  Office.  Students  interested  in  any  of 
the  European  programs  should  apply  early 
for  financial  assistance. 

For  further  information  about  the 
minor  and  opportunities  for  professional 
development,  contact  Professor  Linda  Lacey. 

FACULTY— THEIR  TEACHING 
RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  RESEARCH 
INTERESTS 

All  of  the  faculty  within  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  have  experience 
working  and/or  studying  issues  related  to 
developing  countries  and  other  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  including  those  in  the  Pacific 
Rim.  Recent  research  activities  include  the 
work  of  Professor  Berke  on  sustainable  envi¬ 
ronmental  policies  and  programs  in  Jamaica 
and  New  Zealand,  the  work  of  Professor 
Luger  on  comparative  economic  policies, 
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Associate  Professor  Dale  Whittington  and 
Professor  Linda  Lacey. 

using  Japan  as  a  key  example,  and  a  study 
on  Jamaica’s  labor  force  by  Professor 
Goldstein.  Below  we  discuss  the  research 
and  technical  assistance  work  of  key  faculty 
who  reach  in  the  minor  in  developing  areas. 

LINDA  LACEY 

Professor.  B.A.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  M.R.P.  and  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University.  Dr.  Lacey  teaches  Urbanization 
and  Planning  in  the  Third  World, 
Population  and  Housing  Policies  in  rhe 
Third  World,  and  the  Planning 
Applications  workshop.  Since  1974  she  has 
played  leading  roles  in  development  projects 
funded  by  rhe  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  the  areas  of 
rural  development,  urbanization,  and  popu¬ 
lation  planning.  She  has  worked  on  projects 
for  rhe  governments  of  Bangladesh,  Jamaica, 
Tanzania,  Sierra  Leone,  Nigeria,  Ghana, 
Liberia,  and  Botswana.  Her  areas  of  research 
include  housing  policies  in  developing 
countries,  women  in  the  development 
process,  West  African  urbanization,  and  the 
population  policy  process. 

Selected  publications: 

“Do  African  Women  Have  Different  Shelter 
Needs  than  Men?  The  Case  of  Monrovia, 
Liberia”  Journal  of  Comparative  Family 


Studies ,  with  Irit  Sinai,  Fall  1995. 

Decentralization  of  Population  Programs 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  Concepts  and  Lssues, 
OPTIONS  II,  Office  of  Population,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  May  1993. 

“Shelter  and  Related  Needs  of  Female 
Headed  Households  in  Slum  and  Squatter 
Settlements  in  Liberia”  Housing,  Squatter 
Settlements  and  the  Lnformal  Sector,  Vol.  27, 
Traditional  Dwellings  and  Settlements 
Working  Paper  Series.  Center  for 
Environmental  Design  and  Research, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1991. 

“The  New  Generation  of  African 
Population  Policies”  in  Population  Policy: 
Contemporary  Issues.  Godfrey  Roberts,  ed. 
Praeger  Press,  pp.  135-146,  1990. 

“Population  Policy  Implementation  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa:  The  Role  of  Housing 
Providers  and  Urban  Planners”  Contem¬ 
porary  Issues  in  African  Administration  and 
Development  Politics.  M.  Mtewa,  ed.  Delhi: 
Allied  Publishers,  pp.  200-219,  1990. 

HELZI  NOPONEN 
Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  Temple;  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Dr.  Noponen  has  been  a  Fulbright  scholar 
to  India,  where  she  conducted  research  on 
the  urban  informal  sector,  subsidized  lending 
programs  for  the  working  poor,  and  grass¬ 
roots  womens  development  organizations. 
Her  research  and  teaching  interests  include 
issues  of  poverty,  employment,  and  inequali¬ 
ty  in  developing  areas,  the  role  of  women  in 
the  development  process,  and  urbanization 
and  development  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
She  has  also  conducted  research  on  trade- 
related  shifts  in  the  economic  base  of 
American  cities,  the  performance  of  U.S. 
industries  in  the  global  market,  and  state 
and  local  development  strategies  in  the  era 
of  increasing  international  trade. 


Selected  publications: 

Trading  Industries,  Trading  Regions: 
International  Trade,  American  Industry  and 
Regional  Economic  Development  (ed.,  with 
Julie  Graham  and  Ann  Markusen).  Guilford 
Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1993. 

“Scale  and 
Regulation  Shapes 
an  Innovative 
Sector:  Jockeying 
for  Position  in  the 
World 

Pharmaceutical 
Industry,”  in 
Trading  Industries, 
Trading  Regions: 
International 
Trade,  American 
Industry  and 
Regional  Economic  Development  (ed.,  with 
Julie  Graham  and  Ann  Markusen).  Guilford 
Press,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1993. 

“Loans  to  the  Working  Poor:  A 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Credit,  Gender  and 
the  Household  Economy,”  in  International 
Journal  of  Urban  and  Regional  Research,  Vol. 
16,  No.  2,  1992. 

“International  Trade,  Productivity  and 
Regional  Job  Growth:  A  Shift  Share 
Interpretation,”  Center  for  Urban  Affairs, 
International  Regional  Science  Review,  Vol. 

14,  No.  1,  1991. 

“Organizing  Women  Petty  Traders  and 
Home-Based  Producers,”  in  Invisible  Hands: 
Women  in  Home-Based  Production,  Andrea 
Menefee  Singh  and  Anita  Kelles-Viitanen, 
eds.  Delhi:  Sage  Publications,  1987. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON 
Professor  of  Planning  and  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering. 
A.B.,  Brown;  M.P.A.,  Texas;  L.Sc.,  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science; 
Ph.D.,  Texas.  Dr.  Whittington  teaches  pub¬ 


lic  investment  theory  and  techniques,  water 
resources  policy  and  planning  in  developing 
countries,  and  survey  research  in  developing 
countries.  He  has  worked  on  water 
resources  policy  and  planning  issues  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Water  Quality, 
Ford  Foundation,  Egyptian  Academy  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Technology, 
International  Institute  for  Applied  Systems 
Analysis,  and  the  World  Bank.  He  has  been 
a  Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  at  the  Institute  of 
Environmental  Studies,  University  of 
Khartoum,  a  visiting  lecturer  at  the 
Politecnico  di  Milano,  Italy,  and  a  Technical 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and 
Economic  Planning,  Government  of  Sudan. 
His  research  interests  include  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  methodologies  for  evaluation  of 
water  and  sanitation  projects  in  developing 
countries. 

Selected  publications: 

“Rent-Seeking  in  the  Water  Supply  Sector: 

A  Case  Study  of  Jakarta,  Indonesia,”  (with 
Laszlo  Lovei)  Water  Resources  Research, 

1993. 

“Household  Sanitation  in  Kumasi, 
Ghana:  A  Contingent  Valuation  Study,” 
(with  D.T.  Lauria,  A.M.  Wright,  K.  Choe, 

J. A.  Hughes,  and  V.  Swarna).  Water 
Resources  Research,  1993. 

“Rethinking  Rural  Water  Supply  Policy 
in  the  Punjab,  Pakistan,”  (with  A.  Altaf,  V. 

K.  Smith,  and  H.  Jamal).  Water  Resources 
Research,  1993. 

“Opportunities  for  Regional  and 
International  Cooperation  in  the  Nile 
Basin,”  (with  Elizabeth  McClelland) 

Country  Experiences  with  Water  Resources 
Management:  Economic,  Institutional, 
Technological  and  Environmental  Issues,  Guy 
Le  Moigne,  Shawki  Barghouti,  Gershon 
Feder,  Lisa  Garbus,  and  Mei  Xiee,  eds. 

World  Bank  Technical  Paper  Number  175, 


Assistant  Professor 
Helzi  Noponen. 


Washington  D.C.,  1992. 

“A  Study  of  Water  Vending  and 
Willingness  to  Pay  for  Water  in  Onitsha, 
Nigeria,”  (with  D.T.  Lauria  and  X.  Mu). 
World  Development,  Vol.  19,  No.  2/3,  1991. 

“A  Monte  Carlo  Comparison  of  OLS 
Estimation  Errors  and  Design  Efficiencies 
in  a  Two-Stage  Stratified  Random  Sampling 
Procedure  for  a  Contingent  Valuation 
Study,”  (with  K.  Choe  and  W.R.  Parke)  in 
Placing  Money  Values  on  the  Environment 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Contingent 
Valuation  Method.  Ken  Willis  and  Ian 
Bateman,  eds.  Oxford  University  Press. 
Forthcoming,  1995. 

“A  Note  on  the  Effect  of  Information 
Treatments  on  “Don’t  Know  Responses”  in 
Contingent  Valuation  Surveys”  (with 
Elizabeth  McClelland)  in  Determining  the 
Value  of  Non-Market  Goods:  Economic, 
Psychological  and  Policy  Relevant  Aspects  of 
Contingent  Valuation  Methods.  Werner 
Pommerehne  and  Norbert  Schwarz,  eds. 
Kluwer  Publishers.  Forthcoming,  1995. 

“Thoughts  on  a  New  Nile  Waters 
Agreement,”  (with  John  Waternbury  and 
Elizabeth  McClelland)  in  Resolving  Water 
Quantity /Quality  Disputes.  Ariel  Dinar,  ed. 
Kluwer  Publishers,  1994. 


SUPPORTING  FACULTY 

RICHARD  E.  BILSBORROW 
Research  Professor  of  Biostatistics.  B.A., 
Carleton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan. 

DENNIS  RONDINELLI 
Director,  International  Development 
Research  Center,  Kenan  Center,  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School.  B.A.,  Political 
Science,  Rutgers;  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 


Joint  Degrees  and  Other  Professional  Programs 


COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  LAW 
AND  PLANNING 

Under  a  combined  program  sponsored  by 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  students  may 
pursue  the  J.D.  and  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  degrees  together.  Taken  jointly,  the 
two  degrees  may  be  obtained  in  four  years 
rather  than  the  five  years  ordinarily 
required.  The  combined  program  seeks  to 
develop  professionals  capable  of  dealing 
with  both  the  legal  and  planning  aspects  of 
urban  and  regional  development  and  policy. 
Course  work  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a  variety  of  professional  roles  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  planning  methodology  and 
process,  coupled  with  the  analytical  skills 
and  professional  expertise  of  the  lawyer,  are 
essential.  These  include  administrators  and 
staff  of  public  agencies  and  consulting  firms 
in  the  fields  of  planning,  housing,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  environmental  protection,  and 
members  of  private  law  firms  and  public 
legal  staffs. 

To  enter  this  program,  students  must 
apply  separately  to  the  School  of  Law  and 
the  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  and  must  be  accepted  indepen¬ 
dently  by  both.  Students  entering  the  pro¬ 
gram  spend  their  entire  first  year  in  either 
the  Planning  Department  or  the  School  of 
Law,  and  the  student  must  make  this  choice 
at  the  time  of  admission.  The  second  year  is 
normally  spent  full-time  in  the  program  not 
selected  in  the  first  year.  After  the  first  two 
years  the  student  has  an  additional  forty- 
three  semester  credits  to  complete  in  the 
School  of  Law  and  twelve  semester  credits 
to  complete  in  Planning. 

A  catalog  and  application  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Law  may  be  obtained 
from: 


Admissions  Office 

School  of  Law 

Campus  Box  #3380 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3380 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  program  advisers:  Professor  David 
R.  Godschalk,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  Dean  Judith 
Wegner,  School  of  Law. 

COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  PLANNING 

Urban  development  is  increasingly  a  joint 
public-private  enterprise  in  which  planning 
(deciding  what  to  do),  and  management 
(deciding  how  to  do  it),  are  interrelated 
activities.  Private  actors  must  understand 
the  public  considerations  that  underlie  the 
regulatory  environment  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ate  to  achieve  their  goals.  Public  actors  must 
understand  the  market  economy  and  the 
ways  in  which  government  regulations  affect 
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production,  prices,  and  distribution  processes 
to  achieve  public  goals.  Increasingly,  appli¬ 
cants  to  both  the  planning  and  business  pro¬ 
grams  want  to  pursue  career  paths  in  urban 
development  and  related  fields  that  combine 
planning  and  management  and  seek  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  move  between  jobs  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  The  combined  degree 
program  requires  six  semesters  of  course 
work,  of  which  fifteen  hours  in  business  are 
credited  toward  the  M.R.R  degree,  which 
requires  forty-eight  credit  hours. 

To  enter  this  program,  students  must 
apply  separately  to  both  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School  and  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  independently  by  both.  Students  enter¬ 
ing  the  program  spend  their  entire  first  year 
in  either  the  Planning  Department  or  the 
Business  School  and  the  student  must  make 
this  choice  at  the  time  of  admission.  The 
second  year  is  spent  full-time  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  not  selected  in  the  first  year.  In  the 
third  year,  students  take  courses  in  both 
business  and  planning.  Sufficient  electives 
can  be  taken  in  planning  and  business  so 
that  a  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  each 
student’s  career  objectives. 

A  catalog  and  application  for  admission 
to  the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  may 
be  obtained  from: 

Director  of  M.B.A.  Admissions 
The  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
Campus  Box  #3490,  Carroll  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3490 

Admission  to  the  Business  School  is 
based  on  demonstrated  potential  for  respon¬ 
sible  leadership,  the  quality  of  the  student’s 
academic  transcripts,  and  the  applicant’s 
score  on  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test  (GMAT)  administered  by 


the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Further  information  about  the  business 
and  planning  program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  program  advisers:  Professor  Emil 
E.  Malizia,  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  and  Professor  David  J. 
Hartzell,  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School. 

COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  PLANNING 

Planners  often  gravitate  to  governmental 
management  positions  in  local  and  state 
government,  and  in  any  case  benefit  from 
knowledge  of  budgeting,  personnel,  and 
government  administration  and  politics. 
City  and  county  managers  must  grapple 
with  planning  issues,  which  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  local  government  agendas. 
To  prepare  people  who  want  the  flexibility  of 
moving  between  planning  and  management 
positions  in  government,  the  department  and 
the  Public  Administration  program  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  collaborate 
in  a  program  whereby  students  can  receive 
both  the  M.R.P  and  the  M.P.A.  degrees  in 
three  years,  plus  a  summer  professional  field 
experience  in  public  administration. 

The  intent  of  the  combined  program  is 
to  ensure  that  students  have  two  complete 
and  complementary,  but  distinct,  areas  of 
training.  The  M.P.A.  requirements  ensure 
adequate  training  in  public  management. 
The  M.R.P  requirements  ensure  adequate 
training  in  core  planning  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  in  an  area  of  planning  specializa¬ 
tion,  such  as  land  use  and  environmental 
planning,  economic  development,  housing, 
real  estate,  or  community  development. 

Students  must  obtain  admission  to 
both  the  M.P.A.  and  M.R.P.  programs  inde¬ 
pendently.  With  prior  approval  from  faculty 
advisers  in  both  programs,  students  may 


then  count  certain  courses  toward  both 
degrees.  The  combined  program  requires  a 
total  of  seventy-five  semester  credit  hours. 
Students  are  advised  to  gain  approval  from 
faculty  advisers  for  their  specific  program  of 
courses  during  the  first  semester  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  assure  that  they  can  meet  all 
requirements  of  both  programs  within  the 
three  years. 

Information  about  the  Master  of  Public 
Administration  program  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director,  Master  of  Public 
Administration  Program,  319  Hamilton 
Hall,  CB  #3265,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3265. 
Further  information  about  the  combined 
program  may  also  be  obtained  from 
Professor  Michael  Luger,  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning. 

It  is  also  possible  for  master’s  students 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning  to  take  a  for¬ 
mal  minor  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  within 
the  structure  of  the  M.R.P  curriculum. 

PH.D.  IN  PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS 

Doctoral  students  and  advanced  masters 
students  in  Planning  may  also  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  a  Ph.D.  program  in  Public 
Policy  Analysis.  In  particular,  the  program 
offers  advanced  course  work  appropriate  for 
planning  students,  in  economic  analysis  for 
policy  and  planning,  political  institutions 
and  policy  actors,  ethics  and  formal  decision 
analysis,  and  research  methods.  Several 
planning  faculty  members  teach  in  the 
Curriculum  in  Public  Policy  Analysis,  which 
draws  on  intellectual  resources  from  several 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  academic  departments, 
including  the  departments  of  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Sociology,  Health  Policy 
and  Administration,  Environmental 


Sciences  and  Engineering,  and  the  schools 
of  Medicine,  Law,  Social  Work,  Business, 
and  Education. 

Further  information  about  graduate 
programs  in  Public  Policy  Analysis  may  be 
obtained  from:  Michael  Luger,  Director, 
Curriculum  in  Public  Policy  Analysis,  CB 
#3435,  Abernethy  Hall,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27599-3435. 


The  Doctoral  Program  in  City  and  Regional  Planning 


The  doctoral  program  in  Planning  provides 
training  in  research  methods  that  enables 
graduates  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  substantive  theory,  knowledge,  and  schol¬ 
arship  in  Planning;  to  formulate  and  evalu¬ 
ate  innovative  public  policy;  and  administer 
research  programs  in  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  contexts.  The  program  is  relatively 
small  but  highly  selective  and  individual¬ 
ized.  It  is  ideal  for  mature  students  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds.  Most  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  had  previous  graduate  work 
in  Planning  or  a  related  field. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  doctoral  program  has  opened  many 
opportunities  for  its  graduates.  Of  the 
eighty  or  so  men  and  women  who  have 
earned  Ph.D.s  in  the  program  since  its 
inception  in  1961,  about  sixty  percent  are 
faculty  members  in  research  universities. 

The  others  are  engaged  in  challenging 
careers  in  domestic  or  international  agencies 
or  in  private  consulting  and  research  firms. 
Twenty  percent  work  outside  of  the  United 
States  or  are  engaged  in  multinational  pro¬ 
jects.  Our  Ph.D.  graduates  include  depart¬ 
mental  chairpersons,  deans,  and  officers  of 
national  academic  and  professional  organi¬ 
zations,  and  many  well-published  scholars. 

BACKGROUND  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  STUDENTS 

The  Ph.D.  student  body  is  a  diverse  group 
of  highly  motivated  and  creative  men  and 
women  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
origins.  Each  year  between  six  and  eight  stu¬ 
dents  begin  the  Ph.D.  program.  There  are 
generally  about  twenty-five  Ph.D.  students 
in  residence  at  any  given  time.  They  come 
to  Chapel  Hill  from  all  over  the  world, 
including  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 


About  two-thirds  already  have  master’s 
degrees  in  Planning  or  related  fields.  A  list  of 
current  students  in  residence,  their  place  of 
origin,  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees, 
and  areas  of  research  interest  illustrates  the 
range  of  backgrounds  and  interests  that  stu¬ 
dents  bring  to  the  Ph.D.  program. 

Vickie  Basolo,  California.  B.A.  ( Geography), 
UCLA;  M.  U.R.P.  (Urban  and  Regional 
Planning),  Cal  State/Pomona.  Housing  policy. 

Karen  Becker,  Virginia.  B.S.  (Design  and 
Environmental  Analysis),  Cornell;  M. U.R.P, 
Virginia  Commonwealth.  Culture  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Charles  Bohl,  New  York.  B.A.  (Liberal 
Studies),  New  York  University;  M.  U.R.P, 
SUNY-Albany.  Land  use  planning  and  sus¬ 
tainable  development. 

Sarah  Brayman,  Washington,  D.  C.  B.A. 

(Art),  University  of  Vermont;  M.S. 
(International  Development),  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  NGOs  in  third-world  develop¬ 
ment  planning. 

Jo  Ann  Carmin,  New  York.  B.S.,  M.S.  (Hotel 
Administration),  Cornell.  Management  of 
planning  organizations. 

John  Cooper,  Texas.  B.A.  (Economics), 

M.U.P,  Texas  A&M.  Environmental  justice 
and  community  development. 

Spencer  Cowan,  Florida.  A.B.  (Political 
Science),  Columbia;  J.D.,  Boston  University; 
M.A.  U.R.P,  University  of  Florida.  Growth 
management  and  affordable  housing. 

Sherry  Emery,  Washington,  D.  C.  B.A. 
(Economics),  Johns  Hopkins;  M.B.A. 
(International  Economics),  Columbia 
University.  Economic  development  and 
telecommunications  policy. 


Ed  Feser,  California.  B.A.  ( Government ), 
University  of  San  Francisco.  Economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

Lance  Freeman,  New  York.  B.S.  (Business), 
SUNY/Buffalo;  M.R.P.  (City  and  Regional 
Planning),  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Community 
development  and  revitalization. 

Rachel  Garshick,  Massachusetts.  B.A. 

(History),  Brandeis;  M.A.  (Urban  and 
Environmental  Policy),  Tufts.  Housing  and 
community  development  policy. 

Virginia  Hopley,  New  York.  B.A.  (Political 
Science/Urban  Studies),  Northwestern; 
M.S.U.P,  Columbia.  Urban  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

Robin  Howarth,  California.  B.A.  (Biology), 
Stanford;  M.A.  (Food  Research),  Stanford. 
Financing  urban  development. 

Herman  Huang,  Ohio.  B.S.,  Case  Western 
Reserve;  M.  S.  (Environmental  Sciences), 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Transportation  and  urban  development. 

Paula  Kantor,  North  Carolina.  B.S. 
(Economics),  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Micro  enterprise  development  and  womens  eco¬ 
nomic  participation. 

Lucie  Laurian,  France.  Master’s  of  Social 
Science  (Sociology  and  Demography), 
University  of  Paris  V;  Diploma  of 
Demography,  University  of  Paris  I. 

Maria  Manta,  Pennsylvania.  B.S.  (Systems 
Engineering),  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
M.S.E.  (Systems  Engineering),  M.P., 

University  of  Virginia.  Environmental  plan¬ 
ning  for  sensitive  areas. 

Elizabeth  McClelland,  Massachusetts.  B.A. 
(Economic/Environmental  Management), 

Tufts  University.  Water  resources  planning. 

Laura  Murphy,  North  Carolina.  B.S. 
(Mechanical  Engineering),  Stanford. 
Sustainable  development. 

Jesse  (Jay)  Moore,  New  York.  B.A. 

(Economics/ Psychology),  Amherst.  Economic 
development. 


Richard  Norton,  California.  B.A.  (Biology), 
College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Master 
Environmental  Management,  Duke.  Water 
resources  planning  and  environmental  law. 

Wei  Qin,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.A., 
M.S.  (Environmental  Sciences),  Beijing 
Normal  University.  Geographic  information 
systems. 

Fatih  Rifki,  North  Carolina.  Bachelor  of 
Architecture,  American  University  of  Beirut; 
Master’s  of  Architecture,  University  of  Oregon. 
Sustainable  communities. 

Dale  Roenigk,  Kansas.  B.A.  (Public  Policy), 
Duke  University.  Land  use  and  environmental 
planning. 

Irit  Sinai,  Israel.  B.A.,  Everyman’s  University; 
M.A.  (Public  Policy),  Tel-Aviv  University. 
Planning  in  developing  areas. 

Daoshan  Sun,  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  B.S. 
(Planning),  Nanjing  University.  Regional  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Stuart  Sweeney,  California.  B.A.  (Urban 
Studies/Planning),  University  of 
California/ San  Diego.  Urban  and  regional 
labor  market  dynamics. 

Ken  Temkin,  New  York.  B.S. 

(Economics/ Accounting),  New  York  University; 
M.B.A.  (Economics),  Baruch  College. 
Neighborhood  dynamics. 

Hannes  Traxler,  Austria.  M.Phil.  (Geography); 
University  of  Vienna.  Infrastructure  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Meera  Viswanathan,  India.  Bachelors 
( Geography),  Delhi  University;  Master’s 
(Geography),  Nehru  University.  Micro-enter- 
prise  development. 

Jeanne  Yang,  Virginia.  B.A. 
(Math/Environmental  Design),  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  M.C.P.  ( City  Planning), 

Georgia  Tech.  Geographic  information  systems. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Each  student  develops  an  individualized 
course  of  study  to  reflect  a  specific  area  of 
interest  and  career  aspirations.  Areas  of  spe¬ 
cialization  and  appropriate  course  work  are 
determined  joindy  by  the  students  and  their 
program  advisers.  We  make  a  strong  effort 
to  develop  programs  that  meet  students’ 
needs  and  build  on  their  prior  academic 
training  and  for  which  substantial  depart¬ 
mental  or  university  faculty  resources  are 
available.  While  the  substantive  focus  of 
areas  of  specialization  varies  from  student  to 
student,  each  set  of  courses  designated  as  an 
area  of  specialization  must  be  mutually  rein¬ 
forcing  and  coherent;  must  prepare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  expertise  in  some  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  methodology,  or  problem  area;  and 
must  provide  the  student  with  the  methods 
and  knowledge  bases  to  do  scholarly 
research.  The  written  comprehensive  exams, 
taken  at  the  end  of  course  work,  require  a 
knowledge  of  planning  theory  and  research 
methods,  in  addition  to  the  students  specific 
area  of  specialization. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  requires  a  minimum 
of  thirty  credits.  Students  may  take  courses 
in  any  department  of  the  University,  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
or  North  Carolina  Central  University,  all  of 
which  are  convenient  to  Chapel  Hill.  We 
accept  graduate  transfer  credits,  but  require 
at  least  one  year  of  residency  for  course 
work.  The  department  does  not  require  a 
foreign  language.  We  strongly  encourage 
both  research  and  teaching  experience  dur¬ 
ing  residency. 

Adequately  prepared  students  with 
master’s  degrees  in  Planning  or  related  fields 
generally  need  between  three  and  four 
semesters  of  formal  course  work  leading  to 
comprehensive  exams.  Dissertation  research 
takes  approximately  one  more  year. 


Students  without  master’s  degrees  may  have 
to  take  additional  course  work;  many  such 
students  obtain  a  master’s  degree  in  Planning 
in  addition  to  the  Ph.D.,  although  that  is 
not  necessary. 

The  doctoral  program  is  based  upon  a 
mentoring  model.  Each  admitted  student  is 
paired  with  a  faculty  mentor.  The  faculty 
mentor  advises  the  newly  entered  doctoral 
student  on  taking  the  appropriate  courses, 
and  provides  opportunities  for  and  supervi¬ 
sion  in  the  practical  aspects  of  conducting 
state-of-the-art  research.  This  closely  super¬ 
vised  research  experience  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  doctoral  training,  and  is  usually  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  auspices  of  the  faculty 
mentor’s  sponsored  research  grants. 
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Holly  McBane,  Carolyn  Turner,  Bertina  Baldwin,  Pei  Li. 

Throughout  the  doctoral  student’s  residency 
in  the  program,  the  faculty  mentor  provides 
feedback  on  progress,  practical  advice,  and 
professional  contacts  to  help  each  doctoral 
student  prepare  for  a  successful  career  in 
research  and  scholarship. 
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Linda  Lacey  researches  planning  in  the  Third  World. 

THE  DOCTORAL  FACULTY 

In  combination  with  the  quality  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates,  the  best  measure  of  a 
Ph.D.  program  is  the  quality  of  the  faculty 
and  their  expertise  in  students’  areas  of 
interest.  The  department’s  faculty  members 
form  an  exceptionally  well  qualified,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  committed  group  of  scholars.  All 
are  active  in  research  and  many  are  nation¬ 
ally  acknowledged  as  leaders  in  their  fields. 

They  often  serve  as  policy  advisers  to  leg¬ 
islative  and  executive  bodies  at  all  levels  of 
government.  Yet  they  are  accessible  and 
enjoy  the  one-on-one  relationships  neces¬ 
sary  for  sound  doctoral-level  training.  The 
collective  faculty  regularly  has  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  ongoing  research  projects, 
which  provide  financial  aid  and  support 
research  experience  and  dissertation  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas. 

The  members  of  the  department’s  grad 
uate  faculty  and  their  areas  of  research 
include  the  following: 


Richard  N.  L.  Andrews — scientific  and  value 
judgments  in  environmental  policy  analysis; 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  management. 

Philip  R.  Berke — environmental  analysis  and 
policy;  growth  management;  natural  hazard 
mitigation;  international  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment  and  inequality. 

Glenn  Cassidy — local  government  finance; 
infrastructure  provision  and  finance ;  public 
choice  institutions  of  local  governments;  politi¬ 
cal  economy  of  regulation. 

David  R.  Godschalk — dispute  resolution;  geo¬ 
graphic  information  systems;  growth  manage¬ 
ment;  hazard  mitigation;  coastal  manage¬ 
ment. 

Harvey  A.  Goldstein — science  and  technology 
as  a  force  in  economic  development;  regional 
economic  forecasting  methods;  economic 
impact  assessment ;  planning  theory;  location 
theory;  regional  labor  market  analysis. 

Edward  J.  Kaiser — land  use  planning  meth¬ 
ods;  development  management  techniques; 
land  use  approaches  to  natural  hazards  miti¬ 
gation  and  environmental  protection. 


Asad  J.  Khattak — advanced  traveler  informa¬ 
tion  systems;  transportation  planning  systems 
general  to  performance  evaluation  and  dispute 
resolution. 

Linda  Lacey — population,  bousing,  and 
urbanization  policies  in  African  countries. 

Michael  L.  Luger — infrastructure  provision 
and  finance;  state  technology  policy,  universi¬ 
ties  and  economic  development;  housing  and 
labor  markets,  transportation  economics. 

Emil  E.  Malizia — economic  structure  and 
performance  of  labor  market  areas;  real  estate 
market  analysis;  financing  local  economic 
development;  community  development  and 
housing. 

David  H.  Moreau — equity  in  infrastructure 
finance;  water  and  sewer  planning;  drought 
management  for  water  supplies;  ground  water 
quality;  watershed  protection. 

Helzi  Noponen — informal  sector  and  gender 
issues  in  developing  countries;  poverty  and 
inequality;  economic  development. 

William  Rohe — neighborhood  and  communi¬ 
ty  studies;  determinants  of  residential  satisfac¬ 
tion;  national,  state,  and  local  housing  and 
neighborhood  revitalization  policy;  program 
evaluation. 

Michael  A.  Stegman — national  housing  poli¬ 
cy;  analysis  of  state  and  local  low-income  hous¬ 
ing  initiatives;  low-income  home  ownership; 
housing  finance;  impact  fees. 

Dale  Whittington — water  and  sanitation  in 
less  developed  countries;  computerized  infor¬ 
mation  and  development  planning;  impact 
analysis  of  environmental  standards. 


In  addition  to  the  regular  faculty, 
adjunct  faculty  in  other  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
departments,  at  nearby  institutions  in  the 
Research  Triangle  area,  such  as  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute,  provide  guidance  to 
Ph.D.  students  and  serve  on  doctoral  com¬ 
mittees.  Additional  information  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  adjunct  faculty  is  provided  with 
the  area  of  specialization  described  earlier  in 
this  publication. 

Further  Information  on  the  Doctoral 
Program  in  Planning 

Further  inlormation  about  the  doctoral  pro¬ 
gram  in  Planning  may  be  obtained  from  the 
program  director:  Professor  Harvey  A. 
Goldstein,  Director,  Doctoral  Program, 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
Campus  Box  #3140,  New  East,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3140. 


Opportunities  for  Experience  in  Research  and  Practice 


labs  are  open  on  a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day 
basis,  and  are  equipped 
with  laser  printers  and 
pen  plotters. 
Introduction  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  software  packages 
is  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  curriculum,  and 
all  students  are  given 
hands-on  training  to 
become  proficient  in 
the  use  of  these  tools. 


Director  of  Information 
Systems,  Cindy  Rhine. 


Students  enrolled  in  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  have  many 
opportunities  to  become  involved  in 
research  and  planning  practice. 
Opportunities  are  as  varied  as  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  programs  of  study  and  the  individual 
faculty  members’  and  students’  interests. 

The  department  occupies  the  four 
floors  of  New  East,  a  historical  building  in 
the  center  of  campus.  New  East  contains 
microcomputer  and  planning  laboratories, 
lecture  and  seminar  rooms,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dent  offices,  administration  and  student  ser¬ 
vices  offices,  a  student  lounge,  and  the  F. 
Stuart  Chapin  Jr.  research  library.  The 
department  also  maintains  additional  labo¬ 
ratory  space  in  Hanes  Hall,  and  operates 
research  facilities,  described  below,  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  in 
Hickerson  House. 

Through  these  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  the 
Carolina  Population  Center,  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
members  of  the  faculty  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  collaborate  on  projects  in  a  wide 
range  of  subject  areas  concerning  planning, 
human  behavior,  and  the  environment. 

Microcomputer  Labs 

Cindy  Rhine,  Director  of  Information  Systems 

The  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  operates  two  microcomputer  labs 
in  New  East.  Both  labs  provide  word  pro¬ 
cessing,  data  management,  statistical,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  geographic  information  systems 
software.  In  addition,  students  are  provided 
with  access  to  the  library  systems  at  UNC, 
Duke,  and  NC  State,  electronic  mail  con¬ 
nections  to  the  campus  and  the  Internet, 
and  communications  to  the  computers  at 
the  UNC  Computer  Center.  The  New  East 


F.  Stuart  Chapin  Jr.  Planning  Library 

Linda  Drake,  Librarian 
Betty  B.  Geer,  Assistant  Librarian 

The  Chapin  Planning  Library  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  planning  collections  in  the 
country,  with  some  17,000  volumes,  over 
1,800  bound  journals,  and  more  than  350 
serial  titles  currently  received.  The  library 
houses  a  specialized  collection  of  over  9,000 
research  reports  and  documents  from  plan¬ 
ning  agencies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Graduate  students  also  have  ready 
access  to  other  University  library  resources. 
The  campus  library  system  has  over  4  mil¬ 
lion  volumes,  3.1  million  documents,  and 
2.9  million  microforms.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  important  research  collections  in  the 
Southeast.  Through  a  joint  computer  cata¬ 
log,  the  resources  of  the  libraries  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  are  linked  with  those  at  Duke 
University  and  North  Carolina  State 
University.  Davis  Library,  which  houses  the 
University’s  general  collections,  is  a  short 
walk  from  the  department’s  facilities  in  New 
East.  Specialized  services  include  on-line 
computer  searching,  reference  assistance, 
and  U-Search  (a  do-it-yourself  computer¬ 
ized  search  service  of  databases  available  on 
CD-ROM). 


Other  campus  libraries  containing  spe¬ 
cial  research  collections  of  interest  to  plan¬ 
ners  include  the  Art,  Health  Sciences, 
Institute  of  Government,  and  Law  libraries, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Collection. 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies 

William  M.  Rohe,  Director 

The  department’s  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies,  established  in  1957,  is  a 
focal  point  for  interdisciplinary  urban  and 
regional  research  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  The 
center’s  forty-eight  Faculty  Fellows,  experts 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines,  represent  over 
a  dozen  academic  departments  such  as  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering,  Law,  and  Social 
Work.  They  regularly  work  with  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  agencies  as  well 
as  foundations  to  solve  problems  of  center 
city  revitalization,  energy  use  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  environmental  management  and  pro¬ 
tection,  low-income  housing,  natural  and 
manmade  hazards,  public  service  delivery, 
transportation,  urban  growth  management, 
and  water  resources,  among  others. 

The  center  has  received  national  atten¬ 
tion  and  recognition  for  its  studies  on  urban 
growth  management,  coastal  zone  manage¬ 
ment,  the  mitigation  of  natural  hazards, 
new  community  and  other  large-scale  devel¬ 
opment,  housing  market  dynamics,  urban 
growth  models,  residential  mobility  and 
locational  preferences,  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  and  planning  and  financing  urban 
infrastructure.  Through  its  Working-Paper 
Series,  the  center  releases  its  research  find¬ 
ings  to  both  the  practitioner  and  academic 
communities. 


Institute  for  Economic  Development 

Emil  E.  Malizia,  Director 

The  Institute  for  Economic  Development 
sponsors  applied  research,  in-service  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities  on  urban, 
regional,  rural,  and  international  economic 
development  issues.  Graduate  students  are 
involved  in  these  activities  and  receive 
financial  support  through  research  assistant- 
ships  and  internships. 

Recent  research  projects  have  served  a 
variety  of  clients  including  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  North  Carolina 
Alliance  for  Competitive  Technologies, 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Environment,  Health  and  Natural 
Resources,  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic 
Development  Center,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Community  Affairs,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Institute  faculty  have 
also  been  engaged  in  international  work 
with  recent  assignments  or  continuing  activ¬ 
ities  in  Austria,  Colombia,  Jamaica,  and 
Thailand.  The  exchange  program  with  the 
Vienna  University  of  Economics  is  an 
attractive  avenue  for  student  research  and 
study  abroad. 

The  institute  sponsors  UNC’s 
Economic  Development  Course  through 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at 
the  Friday  Center.  This  week-long,  in-ser¬ 
vice  training  course  attracts  professional 
economic  developers  from  the  southeast 
and  other  parts  of  North  America  and  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Economic 
Development  Council. 

The  institute  coordinates  the  economic 
development  appraisal  program  that  match¬ 
es  graduate  students  to  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Through  this 


program,  graduate  students  enrolled  in 
workshop  courses  receive  course  credit  for 
providing  complimentary  appraisals  of  local 
economies  for  public  and  nonprofit  clients. 
Paid  internships  are  available  during  the 
academic  year  and  in  the  summer  months, 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  gain  work 
experience  in  local  economic  development 
agencies. 

Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science 

John  S.  Reed,  Director 

Founded  in  1924  by  Howard  W.  Odum, 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
(IRSS)  provides  research  resources  for  the 
social  science  community,  both  faculty  and 
students,  at  the  University.  The  institute 
holds  conferences  and  colloquia  and  pub¬ 
lishes  books  and  journals  to  promote  inter¬ 
disciplinary  communication.  The  IRSS 
Colloquia,  held  weekly,  provide  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  across  disciplines.  The 
Social  Science  Statistical  Laboratory  devel¬ 
ops  and  maintains  computer  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware,  and  human  expertise  in  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  archiving  of  verbal  and  quanti¬ 
tative  data.  Laboratory  staff  offer  short 
courses  and  provide  consultation  in  statisti¬ 
cal  methods,  data  management,  program¬ 
ming,  use  of  hardware,  and  data  analysis 
strategies.  The  Social  Science  Data  Library 
acquires  and  maintains  computer-readable 
data  to  meet  a  variety  of  teaching  and 
research  needs. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

Frederic  K  Pfaender,  Director 
The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies, 
established  in  1973,  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  interdisciplinary  research,  teaching,  and 
environmental  public  service.  Department 


of  City  and  Regional  Planning  faculty  and 
students  use  the  institute  to  participate  with 
other  departments  in  research,  seminars, 
and  discussions  on  broad  aspects  of  environ¬ 
mental  quality  in  the  natural  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  engineering,  and  public  health.  The 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  also 
sponsors  a  guest  speaker  series,  a  statewide 
technical  assistance  and  outreach  program 
(The  Environmental  Resource  Project),  and 
the  Student  Community  Involvement 
Program,  which  offers  a  modest  stipend 
($250)  to  students  who  wish  to  apply  acad¬ 
emic  work  such  as  a  class  project  or  depart¬ 
mental  paper  to  current  environmental 
issues  identified  by  the  institute  staff. 

Carolina  Population  Center 

Ronald  Rindfuss,  Director 

The  Carolina  Population  Center,  established 
in  1966,  provides  coordination  of  the 
University-wide,  interdisciplinary  program 
in  population  research  and  training.  Its 
efforts  span  the  social,  behavioral,  and  health 
sciences,  and  it  provides  research  services  to 
faculty  doing  research  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  City  and  Regional  Planning  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  are  engaged  in  community 
development  research  in  less  developed 
countries  through  the  Population  Center. 
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Special  Programs  and  Services 


The  community  of  students,  faculty,  staff, 
and  alumni  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  work  closely  together, 
providing  a  stimulating  environment  for 
learning.  Students  play  an  important  role  in 
policy  making  by  sharing  responsibilities  on 
the  Curriculum,  Admissions,  Faculty 
Search,  Ph.D.  Policy,  and  other  committees. 
Student  organizations  also  raise  policy  issues 
within  the  department  and  sponsor  various 
workshops  and  symposia  dealing  with  top¬ 
ics  of  student  interest. 

Interests  and  issues  change  over  time, 
and  so  have  the  various  student  organiza¬ 
tions  and  programs.  Student  groups  have 
included  Women  in  Planning,  which  dealt 
with  the  specific  concerns  of  women  in  the 
planning  profession.  Other  interests  that 
have  been  represented  by  student  groups 
include  the  Minority  Planning  Students 
Association  and  Planners  for  Social  Change. 
Thus,  the  opportunity  exists  to  create 
groups  and  activities  to  meet  new  needs. 

PLANNER'S  FORUM 

Every  student  in  the  department  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Planner’s  Forum.  The  forum  address¬ 
es  broad  policy  concerns,  coordinates  stu¬ 
dent  affairs,  and  organizes  major  social 
events  and  intramural  athletic  teams.  It 
sponsors  visiting  speakers  and  arranges  fac¬ 
ulty  forums,  workshops,  and  symposia. 
Planners  Forum  also  coordinates  student 
participation  in  state  and  national  planning 
organizations,  such  as  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  American  Planning 
Association. 

CAROLINA  PLANNING 

In  its  twentieth  year  of  publication, 

Carolina  Planning  is  published  each  semes¬ 
ter  by  students  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.  As  one  of  only  a 


few  student-run  planning  magazines  in  the 
country,  Carolina  Planning  is  a  unique  asset 
to  the  department  and  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  students  to  publish  articles 
or  gain  experience  in  publishing  a  periodi¬ 
cal.  The  magazine  focuses  on  planning 
issues  of  particular  interest  to  the  Southeast; 
its  outlook  is  broad,  and  its  subscription  list 
is  nationwide. 

DCRP  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

With  its  officers,  board  of  directors,  and 
broad  membership,  the  DCRP  Alumni 
Association  serves  as  a  means  for  alumni  to 
stay  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  the 
department.  The  association  enables  alumni 
and  friends  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  department;  provides  a  means 
for  recognizing  contributions  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  alumni  and  friends;  fosters 
camaraderie  among  alumni,  faculty,  and 
students;  and  provides  a  means  through 
which  alumni  and  friends  may  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning.  The  association 
sponsors  alumni  gatherings  at  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Planning  Association 
in  the  spring  and  periodic  reunions  and 
conferences  in  Chapel  Hill.  It  also  helps  the 
department  publish  an  alumni  newsletter. 
An  important  goal  of  the  association  is  to 
help  students  and  newer  graduates  in  their 
early  professional  careers. 

Representatives  of  the  Alumni 
Association  can  be  found  in  most  areas  of 
the  country.  They  are  happy  to  talk  with 
people  who  are  exploring  a  career  in  plan¬ 
ning  or  who  are  interested  in  the  planning 
education  program  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
After  graduation,  the  alumni  network  is  a 
lifelong  resource  for  graduates  seeking 
advice  about  professional  matters  and 
opportunities  for  career  advancement. 
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APA,  ACSP,  UAA,  AND  OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  department  is  fully  accredited  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners 
(AICP)  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Planning  (ACSP).  DCRP  faculty 
members  are  active  in  the  American 
Planning  Association  (APA)  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners 
(AICP)  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Planning  and  many  other  organi¬ 
zations.  For  example,  faculty  have  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Planning  Association,  chaired  APA  divi¬ 
sions,  and  edited  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Planning  Association  (most  recently  from 
1984-1988).  They  have  played  equally 
active  roles  in  the  North  Carolina  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  APA.  In  ACSP,  the  nation¬ 
al  association  of  planning  educators,  North 
Carolina  planning  faculty  have  served  in  a 
variety  of  leadership  positions,  most  recently 
chairing  its  committee  on  urban  policy,  and 


being  elected  to  its  executive  board.  They 
participate  actively  each  year  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting.  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  Urban 
Affairs  Association,  the  association  of  uni¬ 
versities  with  urban  educational  and 
research  programs. 

The  faculty  is  active  in  numerous  other 
professional  organizations.  They  include  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  American  Bar  Association, 
American  Economic  Association,  American 
Economic  Development  Council,  American 
Real  Estate  and  Urban  Economics 
Association,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Society  for  Public 
Administration,  American  Statistical 
Association,  American  Water  Resources 
Association,  American  Water  Works 
Association,  Association  for  Public  Policy 
Analysis  and  Management,  Council  for 
Entrepreneurial  Development,  Institute  of 
Transportation  Engineers,  InterAmerican 


Classrooms  at  Carolina  do  not  always  have  four  walls. 


Planning  Society,  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
National  Council  for  Urban  Economic 
Development,  National  Low  Income 
Housing  Coalition,  National  Tax 
.Association,  Planners  Network,  Regional 
Science  Association,  Royal  Economic 
Society,  Southern  Regional  Science 
Association,  Southern  Sociological 
Association,  Transportation  Research  Board, 
and  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

HUMPHREY  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

The  department  hosts  the  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Fellowship  Program  (a  Fulbright 
Exchange  activity).  Funded  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  administered  by 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  the 
program  brings  accom¬ 
plished  professionals 
from  developing  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States 
midpoint  in  their  careers 
for  a  year  of  study  and 
related  practical  profes¬ 
sional  experience. 

1994-95,  for 
example,  the  department 
hosted  ten  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey  Fellows  from 
Brazil,  Croatia,  Cote 
d’Ivoire,  Ethiopia,  Gaza, 

Ghana,  Nepal,  Russia, 

Senegal,  and  the  Slovak 
Republic.  For  more  information  about  this 
program,  contact  Professor  David  H. 
Moreau,  HHH  Coordinator,  Department 
of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Campus 
Box  #3140,  New  East,  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3140. 


Humphrey  Fellows  Program 
Assistant  Coordinator,  Katie 
Joyce. 


Admission  and  Degree  Requirements 


The  Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  encourages  applications  from  men 
and  women  whose  intellectual  ability,  com¬ 
munication  skills,  motivation,  and  capacity 
for  leadership  give  them  strong  potential  for 
successful  careers  in  planning. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  selective,  and  the  process  is  highly 
competitive.  The  department  considers  all 
credentials  submitted  as  part  of  the  applica¬ 
tion.  No  single  factor  is  regarded  as  qualify¬ 
ing  or  disqualifying.  Factors  considered  in 
the  review  of  all  applications  include  the 
grades  and  academic  transcript,  GRE  scores, 
references,  strength  of  undergraduate  institu¬ 
tion,  statement  of  interest,  and  professional 
experience.  The  statement  of  interest  should 
demonstrate  commitment  to  the  planning 
field.  The  student’s  overall  academic  record 
should  be  strong,  with  a  grade-point  average 
of  B  or  better.  The  prospective  student  must 
hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university.  Decisions  on  admis¬ 
sions  are  made  by  the  Graduate  School  on 
the  basis  of  recommendations  by  the  depart¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  the  doctoral  program 
gives  special  consideration  to  applicants 
whose  research  interests  and  career  goals  are 
well  matched  to  those  of  the  faculty. 

The  department  has  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  increasing  opportunities  for  minor¬ 
ity  and  disadvantaged  persons  to  enter  the 
planning  profession.  We  actively  encourage 
admission  of  women  and  racial  minorities. 
In  addition,  we  admit  students  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  academic  backgrounds,  work  experi¬ 
ences,  and  geographic  locations.  Although 
previous  professional  or  preprofessional 
work  experience  in  planning  or  a  related 
field  is  not  required,  it  is  considered  in 
admission  decisions.  Most  members  of  each 
class  have  planning-related  experience. 


ADMISSION  PROCESS 

Applications  are  reviewed  each  year  begin¬ 
ning  on  February  1 .  Applications  for  the  fall 
semester  must  be  completed  by  January  3 1 
to  be  considered  for  University  fellowships 
and  other  University  financial  awards. 
Departmental  decisions  on  admissions  and 
financial  aid  are  made  in  April.  The  process 
is  generally  completed  by  May  15- 
Admission  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
semester  is  considered  only  when  unusual 
circumstances  pertain.  Applications  for 
admission  in  the  spring  semester  must  be 
received  by  October  15,  but  earlier  submis¬ 
sion  of  applications  is  advisable. 

The  Open  House  Weekend,  hosted  by 
the  department  each  March,  provides  appli¬ 
cants  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
department  and  discuss  their  professional 
interests  with  faculty,  enrolled  students,  and 
other  applicants.  Applicants  seeking  person¬ 
al  interviews  are  encouraged  to  visit  the 
department  during  the  Open  House 
Weekend.  Visiting  applicants  should  con¬ 
tact  the  department  well  in  advance  for  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  at  any  other  times. 

Forms  and  instructions  for  application 
will  be  mailed  by  the  department  on 
request.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Ms.  Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
CB  #3140,  Room  103,  New  East 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3140 
Telephone:  919/962-4784 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  pay  a 
nonrefundable  fee  of  $55.00  when  submit¬ 
ting  an  application. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  to  submit 
a  statement  of  interest,  transcripts  ol  all  insti¬ 
tutions  attended,  and  a  minimum  of  three 
letters  of  reference.  The  Test  of  English  as  a 


Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  is  required  for  all 
applicants  whose  native  language  is  not 
English. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination, 
which  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible 
(preferably  in  October  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  enter  the  department),  is  adminis¬ 
tered  four  times  a  year  in  conveniently  locat¬ 
ed  centers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  many  other  countries.  To  be  eligible  to 
take  the  examination,  the  candidate  must 
have  an  application  accompanied  by  the 
appropriate  fee  on  file  approximately  fifteen 
days  in  advance  ol  the  scheduled  date  of  the 
examination.  Examinations  are  generally 
scheduled  in  October,  December,  April,  and 
June.  A  bulletin  of  information  giving  full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  most  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  or  by  writing  to 
Graduate  Record  Examination,  CN  6000, 
Princeton,  N.J.  08541-6000. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Doctoral  students  can  transfer  graduate-level 
courses  from  other  universities.  Master’s  stu¬ 
dents  desiring  to  transfer  to  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  from 
another  graduate  planning  program  may  do 
so  up  to  a  maximum  of  twelve  semester 
credit  hours  providing  that  the  courses  were 
not  credited  to  another  degree,  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  was  received,  and  the  courses  are 
judged  by  the  department  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  student’s  program.  Graduate  courses 
taken  while  in  undergraduate  status  at  other 
universities  are  not  transferable. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Regional  Planning  (M.R.P)  degree  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  areas  of  economic  development, 


land  use,  environmental  planning,  and 
coastal  management,  housing,  real  estate,  and 
community  development,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Curricular  requirements  for  specializa¬ 
tions  within  each  of  these  focus  areas  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  the  M.R.P  program  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  catalog.  In  addition,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  requirements  for  the  M.R.P.  degree: 
Residence.  The  minimum  academic  resi¬ 
dence  period  is  three  semesters. 

Time  Limit  and  Credit  Hours.  All  require¬ 
ments  for  the  master’s  degree  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  five  calendar  years  from  the  first 
date  of  registration  with  a  minimum  of  forty- 
eight  semester  hours  of  credit.  Most  students 
complete  their  requirements  in  two  years. 
Master’s  Project.  The  masters  project  serves 
in  lieu  of  an  academic  thesis  or  comprehen¬ 
sive  exam  to  demonstrate  the  student’s  capa¬ 
bilities  and  readiness  for  professional  prac¬ 
tice.  The  master’s  project  is  original  work, 
involving  a  substantial  degree  of  indepen¬ 
dent  research  and/or  analysis  of  a  topic 
related  to  planning  practice.  The  project 
may  be  a  research  paper,  a  critical  essay,  or  a 
development  or  evaluation  of  a  program, 
project,  or  plan.  The  requirement  can  also 
be  met  by  an  original  piece  of  work  in  some 
other  form,  such  as  a  plan,  an  audiovisual 
presentation,  or  a  computer  program. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  Ph.D.  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty 
credits  taken  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  An  individualized 
program  of  study  is  developed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  specially  assigned  three-person 
committee  to  provide  a  mastery  of  his  or 
her  field  of  specialization,  planning  theory, 
and  research  methods.  A  student  may  take  a 
formal  minor  in  another  discipline  with  the 
consultation  and  approval  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  department  and  the  student’s  program 


committee.  The  minor  emphasizes  the 
achievement  of  theoretical  knowledge  and 
methodological  and  related  skills  necessary  to 
extend  the  student’s  research  capabilities 
within  a  chosen  area  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  courses  in  the  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  course  work  must  be  completed  in 
planning  theory  and  research  methods.  The 
planning  theory  requirement  is  usually  fulfilled 
by  taking  PLAN  205  Advanced  Planning 
Theory;  the  necessary  prerequisite  PLAN  204 
Planning  Theory;  and  other  courses  and  special 
preparation  that  may  be  recommended. 
Doctoral  students  must  gain  proficiency  in  two 
areas  of  research  methods:  policy-oriented 
research  design,  and  statistical  techniques  of 
data  analysis.  The  former  may  be  met  by  tak¬ 
ing  PLAN  301  The  Design  of  Policy  Oriented 
Research,  and  PLAN  302,  A  Research 
Practicum.  The  minimum  level  of  competency 
in  the  latter  area  can  be  achieved  by  taking 
courses  in  statistical  methods  through  an  inter¬ 
mediate  level  of  multivariate  statistics. 

During  the  second  or  third  semester  of 
residency,  each  Ph.D.  student  registers  for  an 
independent  study.  The  independent  study 
leads  to  a  paper  that  comprehensively  reviews 
the  scholarly  literature  in  ones  area  of  special¬ 
ization  and  identifies  one  or  several  fruitful  dis¬ 
sertation  topics.  This  paper  is  submitted  to  the 
student’s  program  committee  to  assess  progress 
toward  the  degree  and  to  provide  advice  and 
feedback. 

An  important  objective  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  Ph.D.  program  is  to  train  top-quality 
and  highly  motivated  teachers  of  planning. 
Teaching  experience  is,  therefore,  considered 
an  important  element  of  a  doctoral  student  s 
training.  Students,  their  advisers,  and  pro¬ 
gram  committees  are  expected  to  provide  for 
at  least  one  semester  of  teaching  experience, 
preferably  more,  as  an  explicit  element  of  the 
program  of  study. 


Comprehensive  Exam  Requirement.  A  set  of 
written  comprehensive  exams  are  taken  shortly 
after  completing  all  of  the  course  work.  The 
written  exams  cover  the  students  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  research  methods,  and  planning 
theory.  Each  Ph.D.  student  also  takes  an  oral 
exam  based  upon  a  completed  dissertation  pro¬ 
posal.  The  oral  exam  may  be  taken  before  or 
after  the  written  exams. 

There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement. 
Dissertation  Requirement.  Conducting  origi¬ 
nal  research  requires  abilities  different  from 
those  required  to  pass  formal  courses  and 
examinations.  Accordingly,  in  the  doctoral  pro¬ 
gram,  great  weight  is  placed  on  research  perfor¬ 
mance  at  all  stages  of  development — from  the 
literature  review  and  development  of  compe¬ 
tence  in  research  methods  and  statistical  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  interpretation  of  results  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  conclusions.  The  scholarly  value  and 
feasibility  of  the  dissertation  topic  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  dissertation  commit¬ 
tee.  The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  the  field  and  must  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  at  the  final  oral  examination. 
Residence  Credit,  Transfer  of  Courses,  and 
Time  Limit.  The  time  limit  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  is  eight  calendar  years  from  the  first  date 
of  registration.  Typically,  most  students  com¬ 
plete  the  requirements  within  four  years.  There 
is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  credits  that  can 
be  transferred.  Courses  transferred  from  other 
graduate  schools  for  application  toward  degree 
requirements  must  have  been  taken  within  the 
eight-year  limit.  At  least  two  semesters  of  hill¬ 
time  residency  equivalency  (nine  or  more 
hours)  must  be  taken  in  continuous  registra¬ 
tion  on  this  campus.  That  requirement  may  be 
filled  by  two  consecutive  regular  semesters  of 
full-time  registration  (nine  or  more  credit 
hours)  or  three  semesters  of  consecutive  registra¬ 
tion  of  at  least  six  credit  hours.  A  minimum  of 
four  semesters  of  residency  is  required  overall. 
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Financial  Assistance 


Applicants  to  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  are  eligible  for  several 
types  of  fellowships  and  assistantships:  (1) 
awards  made  by  the  department;  (2) 
University  awards  for  which  applicants  to 
the  department  are  considered;  and  (3) 
awards  made  by  outside  agencies  for  which 
applicants  to  the  department  are  considered. 

Applications  for  departmental  financial 
aid  and  Graduate  School  fellowships  are 
made  on  the  admission  application  form. 

All  applications  for  aid  will  automatically  be 
considered  for  all  sources  of  aid  for  which 
they  qualify;  the  student  does  not  have  to 
apply  separately  for  each.  However,  appli¬ 
cants’  qualifications  for  awards  requiring 
specific  program  interests  or  skills  must  be 
adequately  documented  in  their  applications 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  these  sources 
of  aid. 

In  addition  to  fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  awarded  through  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  and  the 
Graduate  School,  significant  levels  of  sup¬ 
port  are  provided  to  graduate  students  by 
the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid. 
A  separate  application  for  assistance  is 
required.  It  is  extremely  important  for  grad¬ 
uate  students  to  complete  and  submit  the 
Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid 
(FAFSA)  so  that  it  will  be  on  file  prior  to 
the  time  when  a  loan  or  work  study 
employment  is  needed.  The  priority  filing 
date  is  March  1 .  Forms  and  additional 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid, 
Campus  Box  #2300,  Vance  Hall,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599- 
2300,  or  call  919/962-8396.  The  FAFSA  is 
also  available  from  most  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  financial  aid  offices. 


AWARDS  MADE  THROUGH  THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
assistantships  and  fellowships  for  master’s 
students  provide  up  to  $5,000  to  incoming 
students  with  outstanding  undergraduate 
records  and  the  potential  for  making  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions  to  the  planning  profession. 

Doctoral  assistantships  and  fellowships 
provide  up  to  $6,500  in  financial  support 
for  each  Ph.D.  student  admitted  to  the 
department.  The  department’s  policy  is  to 
provide  this  support  to  doctoral  students  for 
the  first  two  years  of  study,  after  which  vir¬ 
tually  every  student  retains  financial  support 
by  working  with  a  faculty  adviser  on  a 
sponsored  research  project  or  by  teaching. 
The  following  few  examples  indicate  some 
of  the  financial  aid  opportunities. 

John  A.  Parker  Fellowship,  funded  by  the 
John  A.  Parker  Trust,  was  created  by  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  department  in  honor  of  its 
founder  and  first  chairman,  John  A.  Parker. 
An  award  is  made  to  a  second-year  student 
with  high  potential  for  contribution  to  the 
department. 

The  Louise  Venable  Coker  Prize  is  a  $200 
cash  award  presented  for  the  most  outstanding 
master’s  project  completed  by  a  second-year  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  department. 

Robert  E.  Stipe  Assistantship  in  Historic 
Preservation  provides  $4, 000  in  support  to  a 
student  with  career  interests  in  historic  preser¬ 
vation  and  its  application  to  land  use  plan¬ 
ning,  urban  revitalization,  or  real  estate  devel¬ 
opment. 

Transportation  Management  Internships, 

jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Transportation  and  local  trans¬ 
portation  operators,  provides  work  and  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities.  Interns  receive  $3,820 for 
the  academic  year  and  a  salary  for  summer 
work. 
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Description  of  Courses 


Regularly  Scheduled  Courses  for 
Undergraduates 

46  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBANISM  AND 
PLANNING  (3).  Discussion  and  analysis  of  cur¬ 
rent  urban  problems  and  of  forces  responsible  for 
urban  and  regional  growth.  Historical  perspective 
on  the  planning  profession  and  the  planning 
approach  to  urban  phenomena.  Evaluation  of  cur¬ 
rent  proposals  dealing  with  aspects  of  the  urban  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  United  States.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

67  ETHICAL  BASES  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY 
DECISION-MAKING  (PUPA  67)  (3).  Critical 
exploration  of  ethical  and  theoretical  bases  for  mak¬ 
ing  public  policy  decisions.  Analysis  of  normative 
arguments  of  contemporary  public  policy  issues. 

Fall  and  spring.  Faculty. 

73  URBAN  POLICY  (PUPA  73)  (3).  A  selection 
of  public  policy  topics  on  the  current  urban  agen¬ 
da,  with  a  focus  on  the  political  context.  Particular 
stress  on  policy  alternatives,  feasibility,  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  the  division  of  responsibility  and  coordi¬ 
nation  among  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
sectors.  Spring.  Faculty. 

94A  FUTURES  ANALYSES  AND  FORECAST¬ 
ING  (3).  An  examination  of  the  concepts  and 
methods  used  in  forecasting.  Extrapolative  tech¬ 
niques  and  futures  analysis  methods.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  forecasting  techniques  in  various  institu¬ 
tional  settings.  Fall.  Faculty. 

99  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  STUDIES  (3).  An  overview  of  the 
subject  matter  and  methods  of  investigation  of  the 
several  disciplines  in  relation  to  the  study  of  cities 
and  regions.  Discussions  supplemented  by  presen¬ 
tation  of  original  papers  prepared  by  students.  Fall 
or  spring.  Faculty. 

Regularly  Scheduled  Courses  for 
Graduates  and  Advanced 
Undergraduates 

110/111  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  URBAN 
STUDIES  (3).  An  introduction  to  the  functioning 
of  the  urban  area  as  a  complex  system  and  to  the 
analysis  of  policies  aimed  at  development  and 
change.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

124  URBANIZATION  AND  PLANNING  IN 
THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Surveys  theories, 
issues,  and  planning  strategies  employed  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  Topics  include  rapid  population 
growth  and  urbanization,  squatter  settlements, 
regional  inequalities,  problems  of  the  urban  and 
rural  poor,  women  in  the  development  process, 
financing  urban  development,  rural  development 
strategies,  regional  development  planning,  human 
setdement  approaches,  and  national  urbanization 
policies.  Fall.  Lacey. 


125  URBAN  SERVICES  AND  INFRASTRUC¬ 
TURE  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  210  or  equivalent. 
An  examination  of  the  public  services  provided  by 
local  governments  and  the  facilities  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  them.  The  course  concentrates  on  transporta¬ 
tion,  water  management,  waste  treatment,  and 
telecommunications,  though  other  sectors  may  also 
be  examined.  Each  urban  service  is  examined  with 
respect  to  its  institutional  framework,  alternative 
service  delivery  mechanisms,  economic  implica¬ 
tions,  and  history.  The  course  provides  a  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  financing,  pricing,  and  public  regu¬ 
lation  of  these  services,  and  covers  methods  for 
measuring  their  impacts,  efficiency,  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Fall.  Luger. 

126  URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 
(3).  Fundamental  characteristics  of  the  urban  trans¬ 
portation  system  as  a  component  of  urban  struc¬ 
ture.  Methodologies  for  the  analysis  and  planning 
of  urban  transportation.  Techniques  for  the  analysis 
of  problems  and  the  evaluation  of  plans.  Spring. 
Khattak. 

127  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  (3).  A  semi¬ 
nar  investigating  alternative  public  urban  trans¬ 
portation  systems  including  mass  transit,  innovative 
transit  services,  and  paratransit  schemes.  The  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  examined  from  economic,  land  use, 
social,  technical,  and  policy  perspectives.  Spring. 
Faculty. 

128  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  AND  PLAN¬ 
NING  (3).  A  seminar  investigating  alternative  pub¬ 
lic  urban  transportation  systems  including  mass 
transit,  innovative  transit  services,  and  paratransit 
schemes.  The  systems  will  be  examined  from  eco¬ 
nomic,  land  use,  social,  technical,  and  policy  per¬ 
spectives.  Fall.  Khattak. 

129  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  MOD¬ 
ELS  (3).  Techniques  for  predicting  transportation 
demand.  The  transportation  planning  process:  data 
collection,  trip  generation,  model  choice,  trip  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  assignment.  System  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques:  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
impacts  of  transportation;  investigation  of  innova¬ 
tive  modeling  techniques.  Spring.  Khattak. 

130  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  FOR  PLAN¬ 
NERS  (3).  Foundation  course  in  statistical  con¬ 
cepts  and  methods  primarily  for  professional  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  candidates  and  public  policy  majors. 
Descriptive  statistics,  estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing,  simple  correlation  and  regression,  and 
information  acquisition,  analysis,  and  presentation. 
Microcomputer  laboratory.  Fall.  Moreau  and  faculty. 

131  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN  PLAN¬ 
NING  (3).  Fundamental  quantitative  methods  as 
aids  in  prediction  and  decision  making  in  planning, 
including  multivariate  statistics,  decision  analysis, 
and  linear  programming  and  simulation.  Spring. 
Goldstein,  Cassidy,  Lacey. 


136  TECHNICAL  ISSUES  IN  GIS  (GEOG  191) 
(3).  Thematic  data  sets  will  be  used  to  model  and 
test  interactions  between  spatially  oriented  informa¬ 
tion  for  resource  evaluation.  Modeling  techniques, 
cartographic  output,  data  overlay  methods,  and 
“hands-on”  computer  application  will  be  featured. 
Fall.  Walsh,  Moody. 

142  GENDER  ISSUES  IN  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  (WMST  142)  (3).  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  experience  of  women  in  the  urban 
environment  and  economic  development  process  in 
the  developing  world.  Topics  include  womens  con¬ 
tributions  to  development,  differential  impact  of 
urban  planning  and  development  on  women’s  con¬ 
dition;  methods  for  incorporating  gender  analysis 
into  planning;  and  impacts  of  global  economic 
change  on  women,  especially  in  the  informal  sector 
of  the  economy.  Fall.  Noponen. 

133  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 
AND  POLICY  (ENVR  153,  PUPA  153)  (3).  This 

course  provides  an  intensive  introduction  to  the 
field  of  environmental  management  and  policy, 
including  basic  concepts  and  approaches,  major  ele¬ 
ments  and  institutions,  policy  instruments,  and 
environmental  policy  analysis.  Particular  emphasis 
is  given  to  policies  and  management  strategies  for 
protecting  ecological  processes  and  human  health 
against  environmental  risks.  Fall.  Andrews. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

200/201  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  PLANNING 
AND  URBANISM  (3).  Reading  and  discussions  to 
provide  opportunities  to  develop  new  concepts  and 
topics  in  various  aspects  of  city  and  regional  plan¬ 
ning.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

204  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  I  (3).  Concepts 
and  logic  of  planning  as  a  professional  activity. 
Critical  overview  of  current  theories  leading  stu¬ 
dents  to  development  of  a  personal  philosophy 
applicable  to  their  work  as  planners.  Fall,  spring. 
Noponen. 

205  THEORY  OF  PLANNING  II  (3). 
Construction  of  methodologies  for  evaluating  vari¬ 
ous  theories  of  planning  and  intensive  analysis  of 
the  North  American  planning  theory  literature. 
Doctoral-level  introduction  to  the  area.  Spring. 
Goldstein. 

207  PROFESSIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
(Var.).  Workshop  on  effective  professional  commu¬ 
nications  skills.  Writing  module  focuses  on  rela¬ 
tionship  between  writer  and  written  work  to  build 
personal  strength  of  expression.  Oral/graphics  mod¬ 
ule  focuses  on  engaging  speaker’s  natural  descriptive 
and  persuasive  powers,  and  on  using  graphics  for 
problem-solving,  presentations,  and  group  facilita¬ 
tion.  Spring.  Godschalk. 

210  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  FOR  PUBLIC 
POLICY  PLANNING  (3).  Principles  of  microeco¬ 
nomic  analysis  for  public  policy  planning. 


Emphasis  on  applications  of  theory  and  methods  of 
economic  analysis  to  planning  situations  and  policy 
problems  in  the  public  sector.  Fall.  Cassidy, 
Whittington. 

214  URBAN  SPATIAL  STRUCTURE  (3).  An 
introduction  to  the  principal  theories  and  empirical 
evidence  of  the  contemporary  spatial  development 
of  metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States.  Topics 
include  spatial  analysis  techniques;  the  locational 
behavior  of  industrial,  residential,  retail  and  office 
activities,  and  public  facility  location;  theories  of 
neighborhood  change;  the  political  organization  of 
metropolitan  regions;  the  impacts  of  demographic 
and  technological  change  and  public  policies  on 
urban  spatial  form  in  residential  neighborhoods; 
normative  and  future  perspectives  on  urban  spatial 
form.  An  analysis  of  the  spatial  development  trends 
of  a  metropolitan  area  using  census  and  other  spa¬ 
tial  information  sources  is  a  course  requirement. 

Fall.  Faculty. 

219  WATER  POLICY  IN  LESSER  DEVEL¬ 
OPED  COUNTRIES  (ENVR  219)  (3). 
Application  of  multiobjective  programming  and 
planning  techniques  to  environmental  and  resource 
management  problems.  Includes  a  review  of  select¬ 
ed  management  and  planning  models  of  water 
quantity  and  quality,  air  quality,  land  use,  and  pub¬ 
lic  facilities  location.  Fall.  Whittington. 

222/223  PLANNING  WORKSHOP  (3). 
Problem-solving,  client-based  course  designed  to 
give  students  experience  in  applying  planning  theo¬ 
ry  and  methods  to  actual  problem  situations.  Types 
of  problems  include  growth  management,  land  use 
planning,  regional  planning,  community  develop¬ 
ment,  transit  management,  municipal  facilities 
planning,  developing  areas  planning,  infrastructure 
financing,  economic  development,  and  environ¬ 
mental  management.  Second-year  students  select 
the  section  that  most  closely  relates  to  their  special¬ 
ization.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

223A  REAL  ESTATE  MARKET  AND  FEASI¬ 
BILITY  (3).  Applications  workshop  focused  on  the 
real  estate  development  process  in  which  student 
teams  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
an  entrepreneurial,  commercial,  industrial,  residen¬ 
tial,  office,  or  mixed-use  project.  Spring.  Malizia. 

226  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PUBLIC  FINANCE 
(3).  Introduction  to  state  and  local  fiscal  institu¬ 
tions  and  analytical  tools  for  designing  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  fiscal  policies.  Theory  of  local  government, 
public  expenditure  determination,  financial  report¬ 
ing,  pension  systems,  state  and  local  taxes  and  user 
charges,  and  the  municipal  bond  market  are  cov¬ 
ered,  stressing  the  underlying  economic  theory  so 
as  to  determine  normative  and  positive  criteria  for 
evaluating  government  policies  and  institutions. 
Rigorous  examination  of  specific  situations  com¬ 
monly  encountered  by  officials  in  state  and  local 
governments.  Fall.  Cassidy. 


232  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  THEORY  AND 
TECHNIQUES  (ENVR  282)  (3).  Prerequisite, 
PLAN  210  or  equivalent.  Basic  theory,  process,  and 
techniques  of  public  investment  planning  and  deci¬ 
sion  making,  involving  synthesis  of  economic, 
political,  and  technologic  aspects.  Theory  underly¬ 
ing  cost-benefit  analysis,  adaption  to  a  descriptive 
and  normative  model  for  planning  public  projects 
and  programs.  Special  focus  on  project  evaluation 
in  the  Third  World.  Spring.  Whittington. 

233  NATURAL  RESOURCE  LAW  AND  POLI¬ 
CY  (ENVR  283)  (3).  An  examination  of  the  law  of 
resource  use  and  development,  its  administration 
and  underlying  policies.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  water  resources  law,  regulatory  law,  and 
natural  resource  administration.  Fall.  Heath. 

234  WATER  RESOURCES  PLANNING  AND 
POLICY  ANALYSIS  (ENVR  284)  (3). 

Introduction  to  water  resources  planning  and  man¬ 
agement.  Emphasis  on  federal  and  state  water 
resources  policies  and  development  of  analytical 
skills  for  identification  of  environmental  problems 
associated  with  urban  water  resources  development. 
Fall.  Moreau. 

235  ADVANCED  REMOTE  SENSING  AND 
DIGITAL  IMAGE  PROCESSING  (GEOG  277) 
(3).  Prerequisite  GEOG  173.  Computer  and  field 
work  enhancements  of  LANDSAT  data  are  empha¬ 
sized,  providing  “hands-on”  experience  for  graduate 
students  interested  in  remote  sensing  specializa¬ 
tions.  Applications  of  LANDSAT  data  in  a  variety 
of  land  use  categories  will  promote  knowledge  and 
skill  in  interpretation  and  problem  solving  by 
remote  sensing  techniques.  Spring.  Walsh,  Moody. 

237  COASTAL  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  (3). 

Analysis  of  national  and  state  coastal  management, 
laws,  policies,  and  programs.  Private  sector,  interest 
group,  government  agency,  and  public  roles  in 
coastal  resource  allocation.  Influence  of  science,  val¬ 
ues,  and  politics.  Fall.  Brower  and  Owens. 

239  POLICY  WORKSHOP  (POLI  239,  PUPA 
239)  (3).  Application  of  theories  and  techniques  of 
policy  analysis  and  planning  to  current  public 
problems  for  actual  clients.  Focus  on  design  and 
execution  of  policy  research,  and  interpretation  and 
presentation  of  results.  Topics  may  vary  from  sec¬ 
tion  to  section  and  year  to  year.  Spring.  Faculty. 

240  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY  (3).  History,  institutional  setting,  ratio¬ 
nale  of  state  and  local  land  use  and  environmental 
policies.  Program  and  policy  frameworks,  public 
and  private  actors,  political  and  market  processes, 
resource  utilization  concepts,  and  policy  issues  in 
contemporary  development  and  resource  manage¬ 
ment.  Fall.  Berke. 

241  LAND  USE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PLANNING  (3).  Methods  of  land  and  environ¬ 
mental  planning  at  urban  and  regional  scales. 
Analysis  of  land  use  and  capability,  environmental 


impacts,  population  and  economic  change,  and 
infrastructure  capacity.  Preparation  of  land  use  and 
critical  areas  plans.  Spring.  Godschalk  and  Kaiser. 

242  PROJECT  AND  SITE  PLANNING  (3). 
Techniques  of  site  analysis,  project  programming, 
and  arrangement  of  structures  on  the  land. 
Workshop  covering  design  and  review  of  urban 
development  projects,  within  limitations  of  regula¬ 
tory  standards  and  market  criteria.  Fall.  Godschalk 
and  Rimer. 

244  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ENVIRONMEN¬ 
TAL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Coordination  of  pub¬ 
lic  powers  and  private  actions  to  implement  devel¬ 
opment  plans  and  conserve  environmental 
resources.  Regulatory,  public  investment,  incentive, 
and  policy  instruments  used  in  land  use  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  guidance  systems.  Fall.  Kaiser. 

245  DEVELOPMENT  IMPACT  ASSESSMENT 
(3).  Methods  for  data  management  and  predictive 
analysis  of  the  environmental,  transportation  and 
other  infrastructure,  fiscal,  and  social  impacts  of 
land  development  projects.  Impact  mitigation  mea¬ 
sures  are  also  examined.  Spring.  Berke. 

246  GIS  FOR  PLANNERS  (3).  A  laboratory/lec¬ 
ture  combination  on  learning  and  applying 
Arc/Info  GIS  to  typical  planning  problems;  covers 
data  capture,  data  display,  data  manipulation,  mod¬ 
eling  (e.g.,  network  analysis,  overlay  analysis,  suit¬ 
ability  analysis).  Spring.  Faculty. 

251  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENT  AND 
AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  (3).  Fundamentals  of 
real  estate  investment  analysis;  techniques  of  invest¬ 
ment  analysis,  including  computer  applications  and 
modeling;  applications  dealing  with  the  public 
interest  in  private  investment  decisions;  the  role  of 
tax  and  other  public  policies  in  influencing  real 
estate  investments;  and  affordable  housing.  Taught 
by  the  case  method.  Spring.  Faculty. 

252  HOUSING  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY  (3).  A 
theory-based  course  in  housing  and  market  dynam¬ 
ics;  the  justification  for  government  intervention  in 
the  housing  market;  the  structure  and  operations  of 
the  mortgage  market  and  construction  industry; 
the  economics  of  housing  markets  and  housing 
market  analysis;  problems  of  racial  discrimination, 
substandard  housing,  the  homeless,  affordability; 
evaluation  of  public  policies,  including  rent  regula¬ 
tions,  housing  allowances,  and  subsidized  produc¬ 
tion  programs.  Fall.  Faculty. 

253  ISSUES  IN  HOUSING  MARKET-DYNAM¬ 
ICS  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN  252  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Detailed  inquiry  into  a  number  of  theo¬ 
retical  issues  relating  to  market  dynamics;  the  formu¬ 
lation,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  housing  policy. 
Among  the  possible  subjects  of  investigation  are  the 
structure  of  the  housing  market,  filtering,  housing 
costs,  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  construction 
industry,  the  economics  of  slums.  Spring.  Faculty. 


254  DEVELOPMENT  DISPUTE  RESOLU¬ 
TION  (3).  Contemporary  methods  of  resolving 
development  disputes  through  negotiation,  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  mediation.  Techniques  and  skills 
applicable  to  solving  controversies  over  planning 
and  implementation  of  public  and  private  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  Fall.  Godschalk. 


255  THE  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS  (Var.). 
The  dynamics  of  development  from  the  developer’s 
perspective  covering  market  research,  government 
relations,  site  planning,  financing,  investment 
analysis,  construction  and  project  management, 
and  marketing.  Spring.  Malizia. 


257  PLANNING  FOR  HISTORIC  PRESERVA¬ 
TION  (3).  Concepts,  processes,  and  policies  for 
historic  preservation;  its  role  in  the  community 
planning  and  development  process.  Spring.  Howard. 


261  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Study  of  basic  concepts, 
institutions,  analytic  framework,  theories,  and  poli¬ 
cy/programmatic  tools  of  economic  development  at 
the  state  and  local  levels.  Use  of  case  studies  to  link 
theory  with  practice.  Spring.  Malizia. 


263  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  (3).  Intermediate  and  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  for  analyzing  the  development  of  local  and 
regional  economies.  Topics  include  social  accounts, 
indicator  construction,  regional  input-output  mod¬ 
els,  economic  and  fiscal  impact  analysis,  labor  mar¬ 
ket  analysis,  and  regional  economic  forecasting 
techniques.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

264  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SEMINAR 
(3).  Review  of  theories  and  models  of  economic 
development  widely  used  to  explain  and  under¬ 
stand  the  development  process  at  the  local  or 
regional  levels.  Theoretical  perspectives  supporting 
a  mediated  view  of  the  relationship  between  region¬ 
al  economic  development  and  planning  in  develop¬ 
ing  areas.  Focus  of  particular  topics  will  vary  from 
year  to  year,  for  example,  entrepreneurship  and 
innovation  theories,  technology  as  a  force  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  education  and  human 
resources.  Fall/spring.  Staff. 

265  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES  (3).  A  practicum  on  appraising  the 
economic  development  problems  and  potentials  of 
a  local  economy,  and  designing  strategies  that  best 
meet  local  economic  development  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives.  The  work  is  done  for  client  organizations  that 
sponsor  the  projects.  Students  work  in  small  groups 
as  planning  teams,  confer  frequently  with  the  client 
organization,  make  at  least  one  site  visit  to  the  area, 
and  produce  a  professional-quality  final  report  that 
is  presented  both  orally  and  in  written  form.  This 
practicum  applies  many  of  the  skills  and  techniques 
learned  in  PLAN  261  and  PLAN  263  to  an  actual 
local  economy.  Prerequisites:  PLAN  261  and 
PLAN  263.  Fall.  Goldstein. 


266  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN¬ 
NING  (3).  Review  of  social,  political,  and  econom¬ 
ic  theory  on  the  structure  and  function  of  local 
communities.  Modes  of  neighborhood  change  are 
presented,  and  federal,  state,  and  local  programs 
designed  to  support  neighborhood  revitalization  are 
described  and  critiqued.  The  role  of  nonprofit 
organizations  in  neighborhood  revitalization  is  also 
considered.  A  step-by-step  process  for  revitalizing 
an  area  is  presented,  and  various  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  carrying  out  revitalization  projects  are 
discussed.  Fall.  Rohe. 

267  DEVELOPMENT  FINANCE  (3).  The  analy¬ 
sis,  structuring,  financing,  and  negotiation  of  local 
development  projects  that  meet  public  objectives. 
The  design,  capitalization,  and  management  of 
local  development  funds.  Business  owner,  real 
estate  developer,  and  financial  institution  perspec¬ 
tives  on  local  development  funds  and  projects.  Case 
studies  used  extensively.  Fall.  Malizia. 

268  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY. 
This  course  begins  with  a  discussion  of  urban  and 
community  development  policy  from  the  post-war 
period  to  the  present  (Urban  Renewal,  Model 
Cities,  Community  Action,  Community 
Development  Block  Grants,  etc.).  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  lessons  learned  in  implementing 
these  programs.  The  course  also  explores  current 
community  development  issues  including  home¬ 
lessness,  urban  enterprise  zones,  the  role  of  non¬ 
profit  organizations  in  revitalization  efforts,  and 
low-income  home  ownership  programs.  Students 
also  read  several  ethnographies  of  life  in  low- 
income  communities.  Spring.  Rohe. 

275  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  POLI¬ 
CIES  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD  (3).  Methods  of 
analyses  and  policy  issues  concerned  with  popula¬ 
tion  growth  and  slum  and  squatter  settlements  in 
Third  World  cities.  Topics  include  demographic 
techniques;  population  policies;  alternative  housing 
solutions  such  as  public  housing  projects,  sites  and 
service  schemes,  and  squatter  upgrading;  and  other 
urban  and  regional  solutions  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  urban  poor.  Spring.  Lacey. 

288  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  FOR 
PUBLIC  POLICY  I  (PUPA  288)  (3).  Economic 
theory  applied  to  policy  issues.  Policy  issues  analyzed 
require  microeconomic  theory,  including  theory  of 
utility  and  demand,  organization  and  operation  of 
product  and  factor  markets,  production  theory,  regu¬ 
lation,  welfare  economics.  Fall.  Cassidy. 

289  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 
FOR  PUBLIC  POLICY  II  (PUPA  289)  (3). 
Prerequisite,  PLAN  288.  Additional  public  policy 
issues  addressed  to  study  further  applications  of 
economic  theory.  Issues  will  require  principles  of 
taxation,  fiscal  and  monetary  theory,  regulation  and 
growth  theory.  Spring.  Luger. 


300  THE  USE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  THE  POLI¬ 
CY  PROCESS  (PUPA  300)  (3).  Prerequisite, 

PLAN  301.  Systematically  examines  use  and  abuse 
of  policy-relevant  research  in  the  policy  process; 
connects  design  and  execution  of  policy  research 
with  participants  in  policy  process;  policy  cases  are 
emphasized.  Fall.  Faculty. 

301  DESIGN  OF  POLICY-ORIENTED 
RESEARCH  (PUPA  301)  (3).  Logic  of  designing 
research  for  the  analysis  of  planning  problems  and 
the  formulation  of  public  policies.  Elements  of 
research  design  are  examined  in  terms  of  four 
major  methods:  case  study,  survey  research,  quasi- 
experimental  designs,  and  the  social  experiment.  A 
detailed  design  of  a  policy-relevant  research  study  is 
required.  Spring.  Goldstein. 

302  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH 
DESIGN  (PUPA  302)  (3).  Prerequisite,  PLAN 
301.  Practicum  on  the  application  of  social  science 
research  methods  to  research  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  developed  by  students  in  PLAN  301. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  craft:  of  research,  includ¬ 
ing  preparation  of  journal  articles  reporting 
research  results,  and  advanced  treatment  of  topics 
introduced  in  PLAN  301.  Fall.  Villani. 

310/311  PLANNING  SEMINAR  (Van).  Original 
research,  field  work,  readings,  or  discussion  of 
selected  planning  issues  under  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  Fall  or  spring.  Faculty. 

315  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (3).  This  course 
permits  full-time  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  who 
wish  to  pursue  independent  study  of  a  research  or 
project  nature  to  do  so  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  department  faculty.  Fall  or  spring. 
Faculty. 

394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (Var.). 
Faculty. 


400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Living  in  Chapel  Hill 


Bumper  stickers  on  cars  in  Chapel  Hill  may 
seem  hyperbolic  in  calling  the  area  “the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  heaven,”  but  the  area  has  consistent¬ 
ly  received  high  ratings  for  quality  of  living. 
Chapel  Hill  offers  many  of  the  cultural  benefits 
of  big  cities  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a  small 
town  of  37,000.  Five  miles  from  the  town  cen¬ 
ter  dairy  catde  graze  in  rolling  pastureland,  yet 
within  that  five-mile  radius  are  first-run  movie 
houses,  fine  restaurants,  interesting  shops,  art 
galleries,  spas,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses,  a 
botanical  garden,  bookstores,  specialty  food 
stores,  clubs  featuring  live  music  from  punk 
rock  to  Irish  traditional,  and  many  other  ameni¬ 
ties.  The  University  adds  cultural  riches  as  occa¬ 
sional  host  to  the  North  Carolina  Symphony,  as 
home  to  the  PlayMakers  Repertory  Company, 
and  by  offering  a  variety  of  public  lectures,  con¬ 
certs,  and  art  exhibitions.  Perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  some,  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  basketball, 
soccer,  lacrosse,  and  other  sports  teams  often  fig¬ 
ure  high  in  NCAA  rankings. 

Situated  in  the  North  Carolina  Piedmont, 
equidistant  between  mountains  and  beaches, 
the  area  has  four  distinct  seasons,  of  which 
spring  is  the  most  spectacular.  Everything  seems 
to  bloom,  from  quite  nondescript  trees  to  dog¬ 
woods,  azaleas,  wisteria,  tulips,  and  daffodils. 
Fall  is  not  far  behind  in  beauty  when  the  hard¬ 
woods  turn  orange  and  red  among  the  pines. 
Summers  are  hot  and  humid,  but  winters  are 
short  and  relatively  mild. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  provid¬ 
ed  the  initial  raison  d’etre  for  the  town.  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  is  the  oldest  operating  state  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States.  Chapel  Hill  developed 
to  provide  services  to  University  students  and 
faculty  and  still  fulfills  that  function,  but  the 
Research  Triangle  area,  with  Chapel  Hill  at  one 
point  and  Raleigh  and  Durham  at  the  others, 
has  grown  in  recent  decades  to  become  the  set¬ 
ting  for  a  large  number  of  industrial  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  research  facilities.  That  this  area  has 
one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  Ph.D.s  in 
the  country  reflects  its  abundance  of  intellectual 


HOUSING 

The  University  maintains  housing  for  single 
graduate  students  in  Craige  Graduate  Center, 
a  six-story  coeducational  residence  hall  on 
South  Campus.  Craige  has  single  and  double 
rooms  arranged  by  a  suite  system.  Kitchens 
and  lounges  are  located  on  each  floor.  Its 
other  facilities  include  a  laundry,  game  rooms, 
coffeehouse,  snack  bar,  computer  terminals, 
and  seminar/study  rooms.  The  University  also 
operates  apartments  for  student  family  hous¬ 
ing  in  Odum  Village,  one  mile  south  from  the 
center  of  campus.  Rents  are  modest,  and  early 
application  is  essential. 

For  more  information,  contact  University 
Housing  at  103A  Carr  Building,  CB#  5500, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599- 
5500,  or  telephone  919/962-5406. 

More  information  about  off-campus 
housing  can  be  obtained  from  The  Village 
Advocate,  P.O.  Box  2145,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27515,  telephone  919/968-4801.  The  Village 
Advocate  is  a  local  newspaper  distributed  free 
within  Chapel  Hill.  They  will  send  you  a  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  with  listings  of  rooms,  houses 
to  rent,  roommates,  and  apartments. 

OTHER  SERVICES 

Meals  are  served  at  Fenoir  Hall.  Many  restau¬ 
rants  are  within  walking  distance  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  the  main  campus. 

The  University’s  Student  Health  Service 
offers  medical  and  psychological  services  and 
maintains  a  well-appointed  infirmary. 

Students  who  require  specialized  services  may 
receive  them  at  UNC  Hospitals  located  on 
campus,  at  standard  charges. 

Students  may  use  the  University  athletic 
facilities  at  little  or  no  additional  charge. 

These  include  indoor  swimming  pools,  work¬ 
out  rooms,  tennis,  handball  and  basketball 
courts,  fields  for  softball,  soccer,  and  touch 
football,  and  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course. 


resources. 


The  Planning  Faculty 


RICHARD  N.  L.  ANDREWS  Professor.  Land  Use 
and  Environmental  Planning.  A.B.,  Yale;  M.R.P., 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 

PHILIP  R.  BERKE  Associate  Professor. 
Environmental  and  Land  Use  Planning.  B.S., 
Empire  State  College;  M.S.,  Vermont;  Ph.D.,  Texas 
A&M. 

DAVID  J.  BROWER  Research  Professor.  Land  Use 
and  Environmental  Planning.  B.A.,  J.D., 

Michigan. 

GLENN  CASSIDY  Assistant  Professor. 
Infrastructure  and  Government  Finance.  S.B., 
Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnology;  M.P.A., 
Texas;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  Mellon. 

F.  STUART  CHAPIN  JR.  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  Emeritus.  B.Arch.,  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  ofTechnology;  A.B.,  Minnesota. 

DAVID  R.  GODSCHALK  Stephen  Baxter 
Professor.  Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning. 
A.B.,  Dartmouth;  B.Arch.,  Florida;  M.R.P,  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina. 

HARVEY  A.  GOLDSTEIN  Professor.  Director, 
Doctoral  Program  in  Planning.  Economic 
Development.  B.S.,  Columbia;  M.A.,  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

MAYNARD  M.  HUFSCHMIDT  Professor 
Emeritus.  B.S.,  Illinois;  M.P.A.,  D.P.A.,  Harvard. 

EDWARD  J.  KAISER  Professor  and  Chair.  Land 
Use  and  Environmental  Planning.  B.Arch.,  Illinois 
Institute  ofTechnology;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina. 

LINDA  LACEY  Professor.  Planning  for 
Developing  Areas.  B.A.,  California-Berkeley; 
M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 

ASAD  J.  KHATTAK  Assistant  Professor. 
Transportation  Planning.  B.S.  NWFP,  Pakistan; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern. 

MICHAEL  I.  LUGER  Carl  Pegg  Professor.  Chair, 
Public  Policy  Analysis  Curriculum.  Infrastructure 
and  Government  Finance  and  Economic 
Development.  A.B.,  M.P.A.,  Princeton;  M.C.P., 
Ph.D.,  California-Berkeley. 

EMIL  E.  MALIZLA  Professor  and  Associate  Chair. 
Director,  Master  of  Regional  Planning  Program. 
Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development/Economic  Development.  B.A., 
Rutgers;  M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  Cornell. 

DAVID  H.  MOREAU  Professor  and  Coordinator, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Program.  Environmental 
Planning.  B.S.,  Mississippi  State;  M.S.,  North 
Carolina  State;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 


HELZI  NOPONEN  Assistant  Professor.  Planning 
for  Developing  Areas.  B.A.,  Temple;  M.C.P.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  California-Berkeley. 

JOHN  A.  PARKER  Professor  Emeritus.  B.Arch, 
M.Arch.,  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

WILLIAM  M.  ROHE  Dean  E.  Smith  Professor 
and  Director,  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Studies.  Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development.  B.A.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo;  M.S., 
M.R.P,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State. 

MICHAEL  A.  STEGMAN  Cary  C.  Boshamer 
Professor.  Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development.  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  CUNY; 
M.C.P.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania. 

JAMES  M.  WTBB  Professor  Emeritus.  B.Arch., 
California;  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

SHIRLEY  F.  WEISS  Professor  Emerita.  A.B., 
Rutgers;  M.R.P.,  North  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Duke. 

DALE  WHITTINGTON  Professor.  Planning  for 
Developing  Areas.  A.B.,  Brown;  M.Sc.,  London 
School  of  Economics;  M.P.A.,  Ph.D.,  Texas. 

Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  Administration 

Edward  J.  Kaiser,  Chair 
Emil  E.  Malizia,  Associate  Chair 

Department  Administration 

Bertina  Baldwin,  Administrative  Assistant 
Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 
Katie  Joyce,  Staff  Coordinator,  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey  Program 
Karl  Degener,  Accounting  Technician 
Holly  McBane,  Secretary 
Carolyn  Turner,  Secretary 

Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
William  M.  Rohe,  Director 
Regina  Brough,  Associate  Director 
Carroll  Cyphert,  Administrative  Assistant 
Carolyn  Jones,  Secretary 

F.  Stuart  Chapin  Jr.  Planning  Library 

Linda  Drake,  Librarian 
Betty  Geer,  Assistant  Librarian 

Computer  Laboratories 

Cindy  Rhine,  Director 


Key  Names  and  Numbers 


Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning 

Campus  Box  #3140,  New  East 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3140 
Telephone:  919/962-3983 
FAX:  919/962-5206 

Chair 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Kaiser 

Associate  Chair 
Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia 

Administrative  Assistant 
Ms.  Bertina  Baldwin 

Admissions  and  Financial  Aid 

Ms.  Patricia  Coke,  Student  Services  Manager 

Master’s  Degree  Program 
Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Director 

Doctoral  Program 

Dr.  Harvey  A.  Goldstein,  Director 

Joint  Degree  Programs 

Planning  and  Business  Administration 

Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Coordinator 

Planning  and  Law 

Dr.  David  R.  Godschalk,  Coordinator 

Planning  and  Public  Administration 

Dr.  Michael  I.  Luger,  Coordinator 

Specialization  Curriculums 

Economic  Development 

Dr.  Harvey  A.  Goldstein,  Director 

Housing,  Real  Estate,  and  Community 
Development 

Dr.  Emil  E.  Malizia,  Director 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Planning 

Dr.  David  R.  Godschalk,  Director 


Planning  in  Developing  Areas 

Dr.  Linda  Lacey,  Director 

Computer  Laboratories 

Ms.  Cindy  Rhine,  Director 

Planning  Library 

Ms.  Linda  Drake,  Librarian 

Frequently  Called  University 
Numbers 

Cashier’s  Office  919/962-1368 
Financial  Aid  919/962-8396 
Graduate  School  919/966-2611 
Registrar’s  Office  919/962-3954 
Student  Health  Service  919/966-2281 
University  Housing  919/962-5406 


Statement  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  is 
committed  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate 
against  applicants,  students,  or  employees 
based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  reli¬ 
gion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints 
alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow 
this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
actively  seeks  to  promote  integration  by 
recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of 
African  American,  Native  American,  and 
other  minority  students. 

Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational 
and  employment  decisions  be  based  on 
individuals’  abilities  and  qualifications  and 
not  on  factors  or  personal  characteristics 
that  have  no  connection  to  academic  abili¬ 
ties  or  job  performance.  Among  the  tradi¬ 
tional  irrelevant  factors  are  race,  sex,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  that  an  individual’s  sexual  orientation 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the 
University’s  relationship  with  outside  orga¬ 
nizations,  including  the  federal  government, 
the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 


Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  a 
two-part  grant  program  to  minority  students. 

Part  I  provides  funds  for  grants  to 
White  students  at  predominately  African- 
American  institutions  and  to  African- 
American  students  at  predominately  White 
institutions.  Students  must  be  residents  of 
North  Carolina  who  are  enrolled  for  at  least 
three  hours  of  degree  credit  course  work 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Part  II  provides  funds  for  grants  to 
Native  Americans  and  other  minority  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  constituent  institutions  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Grant  recipi¬ 
ents  must  be  residents  of  North  Carolina 
who  are  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of 
degree  credit  course  work  and  demonstrate 
financial  need. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT 
INSTITUTIONS 

General  Administration 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.H.L., 
LL.D.,  President 

William  F.  Little,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior 
Vice  President  and  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
President  for  Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
President  for  Student  Services  and  Special 
Programs 

William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vice 
President  for  Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
President  for  Research 

Wyndham  Robertson,  A.B.,  Vice  President  for 
Communications 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice 
President  for  Public  Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Flail,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of 
the  University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legal  Affairs 

History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational 
institutions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees 
are  part  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions 
of  the  multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  in  1789,  was  the  first  public  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  and 
the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For  the  next  136  years, 
the  only  campus  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 


In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  began  sponsoring  additional  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education,  diverse  in  origin 
and  purpose.  Five  were  historically  Black  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate 
American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Others 
had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  performing  artists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  include  three  state-supported 
institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh), 
and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
(Woman’s  College)  at  Greensboro  (now  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro). 
The  new  multicampus  University  operated 
with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president. 
By  1969,  three  additional  campuses  had 
joined  the  University  through  legislative 
action:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  leg¬ 
islation  bringing  into  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  the  states  ten  remaining  public  senior 
institutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then  been 
legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University, 
East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke 
State  University,  Western  Carolina  University, 
and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This 
action  created  the  current  sixteen-campus 
University.  (In  1985  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  residen¬ 
tial  high  school  for  gifted  students,  was 
declared  an  affiliated  school  of  the  University.) 


The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  pol¬ 
icy-making  body  legally  charged  with  “the 
general  determination,  control,  supervision, 
management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs  of 
the  constituent  institutions.”  It  elects  the  pres¬ 
ident,  who  administers  the  University.  The 
thirty-two  voting  members  of  the  board  are 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year 
terms.  Former  board  chairmen  and  board 
members  who  are  former  governors  of  North 
Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for  limited 
periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti.  The 
president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student’s  designee,  is 
also  a  nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institu¬ 
tions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  president’s 
nomination  and  is  responsible  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student 
body,  who  serves  ex  officio.  (The  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional 
ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of  trustees 
holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and 
other  operations  of  its  institution  on  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

Administration 

Michael  K.  Hooker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Chancellor 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus,  J.D.,  Assistant  to 
the  Chancellor  and  Senior  University 
Counsel 

Douglass  Hunt,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Adviser  to 
the  Chancellor  for  Governmental  Affairs 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Affirmative  Action  Officer 

Elson  S.  Floyd,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
Chancellor  and  Chief  of  Staff 

H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and  Vice 
Provost 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S.,  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Business  and  Finance 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Interim  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs 

John  D.  Swofford,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of 
Athletics 

Harold  G.  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.Div.,  Vice 
Chancellor  for  University  Affairs 

Edith  M.  Wiggins,  B.A.,  M.S.W.,  Interim 
Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  for  Student 
Affairs 


Academic  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1995-96 

Semester  Opens 

Orientation/Academic  Counseling 
First  Day  of  Classes 
Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 
Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King  Day 
Holiday,  Labor  Day 
Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins 
Instruction  Resumes 
University  Day 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 
Instruction  Resumes 
Holiday,  Good  Friday 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Reading  Day 
Reading  Day 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


Fall  Semester  1995 

Wednesday,  August  16 
Sunday  August  20 
Wednesday  August  23 
Tuesday  August  29 

Monday  September  4 
Wednesday  October  4,  5  p.m. 
Monday,  October  9,  8  a.m. 

Thursday  October  12, 10  a.m.-l  p.m. 
Wednesday,  November  22,  1  p.m. 
Monday  November  27,  8  a.m. 

Wednesday  December  6 
Thursday,  December  7 
Friday,  December  8 
Saturday-Saturday,  December  9-16 
Sunday,  December  17 


Spring  Semester  1996 

Thursday,  January  4 

Monday,  January  8 
Friday  January  12 
Monday,  January  1 5 


Friday,  March  1,  5  p.m. 
Monday,  March  11,8  a.m. 


Friday,  April  5 
Wednesday  April  24 
Thursday  April  25 
Friday,  April  26 

Saturday-Saturday,  April  27-May  4 
Sunday  May  12 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1996 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Last  Day  of  Late  Registration 

Holiday  Memorial  Day 

Class  Break,  No  Classes  (1996  Conference) 

Holiday,  Independence  Day 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Reading  Day 

Final  Examinations 


First  Session 

Monday,  May  20 
Tuesday,  May  21 
Monday  May  27 
Friday  June  7 


Friday,  June  21 
Saturday,  June  22 
Monday-Tuesday,  June  24-25 


Second  Session 

Thursday,  June  27 
Friday,  June  28 


Thursday  July  4 
Tuesday,  July  30 
Wednesday,  July  3 1 
Thursday-Friday,  August  1-2 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR,  1996-97 

Semester  Opens 

Orientation/Academic  Counseling 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 

Hobday,  Labor  Day 

Hobday,  Martin  Luther  King  Day 

University  Day 

Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

Instruction  Resumes 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Reading  Day 

Reading  Day 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1997 

First  Day  of  Classes 
Last  Day  of  Late  Registration 
Holiday,  Memorial  Day 
Holiday,  Independence  Day 
Last  Day  of  Classes 
Reading  Day 
Final  Examinations 


Fall  Semester  1996 

Wednesday,  August  14 
Sunday,  August  18 
Wednesday,  August  21 
Tuesday  August  27 
Monday,  September  2 

Saturday,  October  12 
Wednesday,  October  16,  5  p.m. 
Monday,  October  21,  8  a.m. 
Wednesday  November  27, 1  p.m. 
Monday,  December  2,  8  a.m. 

Wednesday,  December  4 
Thursday,  December  5 
Friday  December  6 
Saturday-Saturday,  December  7-14 
Sunday,  December  1 5 

First  Session 

Tuesday,  May  20 
Wednesday,  May  21 
Monday,  May  26 

Friday  June  20 
Saturday,  June  21 
Monday-Tuesday  June  23-24 


Spring  Semester  1997 

Thursday,  January  2 

Tuesday  January  7 
Monday,  January  13 

Monday,  January  20 

Friday,  March  7,  5  p.m. 
Monday,  March  17,  8  a.m. 


Friday,  March  28 
Wednesday,  April  23 
Thursday,  April  24 
Friday  April  25 

Saturday-Saturday,  April  26-May  3 
Sunday,  May  1 1 

Second  Session 

Thursday,  June  26 
Friday,  June  27 

Friday  July  4 
Tuesday,  July  29 
Wednesday  July  30 
Thursday-Friday,  July  31 -August  1 
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Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made 


mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present 
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Mission  Statement 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  built  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  has 
existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's  first  state 
university.  Through  its  excellent  undergraduate 
programs  it  has  provided  higher  education  to  ten 
generations  of  students,  many  of  whom  have  be¬ 
come  leaders  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Since  the 
nineteenth  century  it  has  offered  distinguished 
graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively 
involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work 
whose  teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and 
whose  service  is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a 
center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The 
University  exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge; 
to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an  environment  of 
research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  human  life  through  service 
and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must 
acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit 
knowledge;  provide  high-quality  undergraduate 
instruction  to  students  within  a  community  engaged 
in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression  while 
committed  to  intellectual  freedom,  personal  integrity 
and  justice,  and  values  that  foster  enlightened 
leadership  for  the  state  and  the  nation;  provide 
graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national 
distinction  at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels 
to  future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators, 
professionals,  and  informed  citizens;  extend  knowl¬ 
edge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the 
University  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their 
institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people  in  the  state;  and  address  as  appropriate, 
regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities 
upon  the  faculty,  students,  staff,  administration, 
trustees,  and  other  governance  structures  and 
constituencies  of  the  University  in  their  service  and 
decision  making  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

April 25,  1986 as  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 


Statement  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races,  is  committed  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  does  not 
discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or 
employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints 
alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this 
policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively  seeks  to 
promote  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a 
larger  number  of  African  American,  Native  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  other  minority  students. 

Policy  on 

Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and 
employment  decisions  be  based  on  individuals' 
abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on  factors  or 
personal  characteristics  that  have  no  connection 
to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among 
the  traditional  irrelevant  factors  are  race,  sex, 
religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that 
an  individual's  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  This  policy  prohibiting  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not 
apply  to  the  University's  relationship  with  outside 
organizations,  including  the  federal  government, 
the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 


ON  THE  COVER:  On  the  days  of  campus  celebra¬ 
tions,  a  banner  is  displayed  for  the  Summer  School 
above  the  entrance  to  Pettigrew  Hall.  Photo  by  W.J. 
McCoy. 

"What  is  it  that  binds  us  to  this  place  as  to  no 
other?  It  is  not  the  well,  or  the  bell,  or  the  stone 
walls,  or  the  crisp  October  nights,  or  the  memory 
of  dogwoods  blooming.  Our  love  for  this  place  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
the  university  of  the  people." 

-Former  CBS  News  correspondent,  UNC- Chapel  Hill 
alumni,  Charles  Rural t,  speaking  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  bicentennial  observance. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICES 
966-2281 


CONTINUING  STUDIES 

The  Friday  Center 

962-1134 


UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 


Jackson  Hall  -  Country  Club  Road 

962-1430 


HOUSING  DEPARTMENT 

Carr  Building 

962-5401 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

200  Pettigrew  Hal l 

966  -  4364 


TRANSPORTATION  &  PARKING 

University  Registrar 

Security  Services  Building 

Hanes  Hall 

962-3951 

962-3954 

CASHIER'S  OFFICE 


Bynum  Hall 

962-1368 


Contacting  Campus  Offices 

When  on  campus  and  dialing  a  campus  number 
(exchanges  962-  and  966),  dial  only  the  last  5  digits. 

When  off  campus  dialing  a  campus  number,  dial  all  7 
digits.  The  area  code  is  919.  If  you  write,  use  this  form 
of  address:  Office  Name 

CB# _ _,  Building  Name 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599  - _ (CB#) 
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Select  course/s  you  wish  to  take  and,  using  your  PIN,  register  during  the  early 
telephone  registration  period  (TR I).  No  extra  application  is  needed. 


Go  to  Undergraduate  Admissions  or  Continuing  Studies  for  readmission  and  a 
PIN.  (See  ADMISSIONS,  page  8.)  The  readmission  deadline  for  undergraduate 
admissions  is  two  weeks  prior  to  beginning  of  the  session. 


Contact  Summer  School  for  application,  200  Pettigrew  Hall,  966-4364. 
Complete  the  application,  and  return  it  to  the  Summer  School.  Upon  admission 
you  will  receive  a  personal  identification  number  (PIN)  to  use  when  registering 
for  classes. 


Examine  the  course  offerings,  including  Perspective  lists,  late  afternoon¬ 
evening  courses,  Summer  Select  section,  and  departmental  listings.  Prepare  a 
schedule  using  data  from  class  listing  (pages  96-134).  And  register  during  the 
telephone  registration  periods  TR  I  or  TR  II.  Schedule  of  call-in  dates  is  listed  on 
page  15. 


Register  by  telephone  during  TR  I,  and  make  payment  to  the  Cashier's  Office 
upon  receipt  of  bill. 


OR 

Estimate  tuition  and  fees  and  make  advance  payment  to  the  Cashier's  Office 
prior  to  registering  during  TR  II  (if  you  have  not  yet  registered  or  your  TR  I 
registration  was  cancelled).  See  pages  12-13  for  tuition  and  fees. 

Payments  can  be  made  using  check,  cash,  or  credit  card. 
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Contact  Person 

Location 

Telephone 

ALMOST  ANYTHING 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

200  Pettigrew  Hall 

966-4364 

Admission/Readmission 

Undergraduate 

General  information 
Changing  start  date 
from  fall  to  summer 

Pat  Mason 

Anyone 

Trisha  Covington- Gladney 

153A  Jackson  Hall 

153 A  Jackson  Hall 

153A  Jackson  Hall 

966-3994 

966-3621 

962-1430 

Continuing  Studies 

Anyone 

The  Friday  Center 

962-1134 

Bills/student  accounts 

Anyone 

103  Bynum  Hall 

962-1368 

Advising 

UNC  students  (Ir./Sr.) 

(Fr./So.) 

Your  Dean's  Office 

Arts  &  Sciences 

General  College 

962-1164 

966-5116 

Financial  aid  forms 

Anyone 

Financial  Aid 

300  Vance  Hall 

962-8396 

Transcript  requests 

Anyone 

Registrar's  Office 

105  Hanes  Hall 

962-3954 

Parking  permits 

General  Information 

Transportation  &  Parking 
Security  Services  Bldg. 

962-3951 

ID  cards 

Anyone 

UNC  One  Card 

2nd  Floor  Student  Stores 
Daniels  Bldg. 

962-1385 

NOTE:  UNC  students.  Contact  yout  Dean's  Office  to  verify  credit  for  Summer  School  courses  taken  elsewhere. 
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Selected  courses  with  different  beginning  and  ending  dates  are  detailed  in  Summer  SELECT  beginning 
on  page  28. 


First  Session 
May  20-June  25 

March  1 

March  12 

March  16-April  12 


April  16 

April  30 

May  13 

May  19 
May  20 

May  21 
May  24 

May  27 
June  7 
June  20 
June  2 1 
June  22 
June  24/25 

June  25 


Application  period  opens  for  visiting  students. 

Summer  advising  begins. 

Initial  appointments  begin  for  Telephone 
Registration  Period  I  (TR I)  by  student 
classification.  See  page  15. 

Telephone  Registration  Period  I  closes. 

Mail-in  and  walk-in  applications  for  admissions 
are  still  accepted. 

Tuition  and  fees  due  or  early  registration  is 
canceled. 


Second  Session 
June  27-August  2 

March  1 

March  12 

March  16-April  12 

May  31 

June  6 


Telephone  Registration  Period  II  (TR  II)  begins  June  20 

for  all  students. 

On-campus  residence  halls  open.  June  26 

First  day  of  classes.  Late  registration  begins.  June  27 

$10  fee  charged  for  late  registration. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class.  End  of  late  registration.  June  28 

Telephone  Registration  Period  II  closes. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  and  receive  credit  on  account.  July  3 


See  page  7. 

Holiday:  Memorial  Day/Independence  Day.  July  4 

Class  Break. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  without  any  tuition  credit.  July  29 

Last  day  of  classes.  July  30 

Reading  Day.  July  31 

Examinations  according  to  schedule.  August  1/2 

See  inside  back  cover. 

On-campus  residence  halls  close. 


August  2 
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First  Session 

Second  Session 

Last  day  to  cancel  registration:  no  tuition  or  fees  charged. 

May  21 

June  28 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  account 
for  credit  on  account. 

May  24 

July  3 

Last  day  for  undergraduates  to  drop  a  course:  no  refund 

June  3 

July  1 1 

Last  day  for  graduates  to  drop  a  course:  no  refund 

June  14 

July  24 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  all  courses  with  prorated  tuition  credit.** 

75%  of  your  bill 

May  24 

July  3 

50%  of  your  bill 

June  1 

July  1 1 

25%  of  your  bill 

June  11 

July  18 

Last  day  to  withdraw  without  any  tuition  credit. 

June  20 

July  29 

**If you  withdraw from  Summer  School  the  University  Cashier  charges  an  administrative  fee  of $30  prior  to 
prorating  the  withdrawal  credits.  You  may  also  be  liable for  repayment  of a  portion  of  financial  aid  funds. 


p  tunnel  to  the  university  on  the  walking  path  through  the  campus  arboretum. 
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James  L.  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Cheryl  J.  Mitchell,  Director  of  Administration 

Pat  Tolle,  Director  of  Admissions 

Diane  Kivett,  School/ Admissions  Secretary 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
established  what  was  possibly  the  first  summer  school 
in  America  in  1877.  The  "Summer  Normal  School,"  as  it 
was  then  called,  enrolled  235  students  in  courses  over 
ten  different  disciplines.  About  half  the  students  were 
teachers;  students  came  from  42  counties  across  North 
Carolina  and  from  some  neighboring  states.  The 
Summer  School  was  the  first  to  enroll  women  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  continued  this  equal  admission 
throughout  its  history.  By  1925,  records  indicate  that 
19,983  students  had  enrolled  in  Summer  School. 

The  University  has  continued  annually  to  provide  a 
wide  offering  of  summer  academic  opportunities  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  other  residents  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  From  1934  to  1987  these  pro¬ 
grams  were  administered  by  the  Office  of  Summer 
Sessions.  The  traditional  name  of  Summer  School  was 
reinstated  in  1988. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  many  of 
the  professional  schools  offer  summer  courses  for  both 
undergraduates  and  graduates.  Courses  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  schools  and  departments  elsewhere 
in  this  catalog.  The  same  faculty  who  make  this 
university  one  of  the  nation's  best  teach  these  courses 
with  the  assistance  of  specially  recruited  visiting 
professors  and  selected  graduate  teaching  assistants. 

Summer  School  students  enjoy  the  full  range  of 
campus  facilities  including  libraries,  computer  labs, 
and  athletic  facilities  and  playing  fields.  About  6,000 
students  with  varying  interests  and  backgrounds  will 
be  on  campus  studying  during  any  summer  session.  In 
the  summer  of  1995,  for  example,  the  University 
welcomed  students  from  all  but  one  county  in  North 
Carolina,  49  states,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
55  foreign  countries.  Visiting  students  came  from 
about  40  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina 
and  about  120  institutions  of  higher  learning  outside 
the  state. 


Classes.  Course  credit  earned  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  course  credit  in  the  fall  or  spring  term.  However, 
summer  courses  are  compressed  into  5  1/2  weeks  with 
day  classes  meeting  Monday  through  Friday  for  90- 
minute  periods  unless  otherwise  specified.  See  the 
schedule  on  the  inside  back  cover  for  times  and  days  of 
late  afternoon  and  night  classes  as  well  as  all  final 
examination  periods. 

Course  Load.  If  you  are  an  undergraduate  enrolled 
in  four  or  more  semester  hours  or  a  graduate  student 
enrolled  in  three  or  more  hours  in  a  regular  5  1/2  week 
session,  you  are  classified  as  a  full-time  student.  A 
typical  registration  for  undergraduates  is  two  courses 
for  six  credit  hours;  the  maximum  is  eight  hours  to 
allow  enrollment  in  courses  earning  four  credit  hours. 

If  you  are  taking  a  concentrated  short  course,  no  other 
course  should  be  attempted  in  the  same  session. 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  Students.  If  you  are  a  UNC- Chapel 
Hill  student  currently  enrolled  in  spring  1996  and  wish 
to  attend  Summer  School,  you  are  automatically 
admitted  through  your  school  or  college. 

New  Students.  Freshmen,  Transfers,  and  Graduates. 

If  you  have  been  accepted  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  a 
freshman  or  a  new  transfer  student  in  fall  1996  and 
wish  to  attend  Summer  School,  contact  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  CB#  2200,  Jackson  Hall  (966-3994)  to 
change  your  date  of  admission  to  begin  first  session  or 
second  session.  If  you  wish  to  begin  a  graduate  degree 
program  in  the  summer,  contact  the  Graduate  School, 
CB#  4010,  Bynum  Hall  (966-261 1). 

Former  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Students  Seeking  Read¬ 
mission.  If  you  are  a  former  UNC-Chapel  Hill  under¬ 
graduate  and  have  not  completed  a  degree  or  are  not 
registered  in  spring  1996,  apply  for  summer  re  admis¬ 
sion  to  Undergraduate  Admissions,  CB#  2200,  Jackson 
Hall  (966-3994).  The  deadline  for  reapplying  is  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  either  session.  If  you  are  a 
former  graduate  student  and  have  not  completed  a 
degree,  contact  the  Dean  of  The  Graduate  School, 

CB#  4010,  Bynum  Hall  (966-261 1).  If  you  wish  to  take 
a  summer  course  with  no  intention  of  applying  the 
credit  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  you  may  attend  as  a  visiting  student. 
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Visiting  Students.  A  visiting  student  is: 

a)  anyone  who  is  not  enrolled  or  accepted  in  a  degree 
program  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  during  spring  1996  and 

b)  any  former  UNC-Chapel  Hill  undergraduate  who 
desires  only  to  take  summer  courses  of  interest 
without  any  intention  of  seeking  readmission  or  of 
earning  a  first  degree  here.  If  you  wish  to  attend  one  or 
both  of  the  regular  summer  sessions  or  the  special 
session  of  Summer  School  as  a  visiting  student,  contact 
the  Summer  School  for  an  application. 

An  applicant  should  be  qualified  to  compete  among 
highly  competitive  students  at  the  college  level  as 
evidenced  by  a  degree  already  obtained,  recent  univer¬ 
sity  studies,  or  current  good  standing  in  a  degree 
program  at  another  college  or  university.  Admission  as 
a  visiting  student  terminates  at  the  end  of  second 
session.  If  you  later  become  a  regular  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
student,  be  aware  that  grades  and  credit  hours  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  visitor  will  be  included  on 
your  UNC-Chapel  Hill  transcript.  The  Summer  School 
serves  as  the  Dean's  Office  for  all  visiting  students. 

NOTE:  If  you  wish  to  apply  to  the  Summer  School  Abroad 
Program,  specific  application  materials  as  well  as  an  up-to-date 
transcript  are  required. 


Transferring  Credit  If  you  wish  to  transfer  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  academic  credit,  obtain  written  approval 
from  the  dean  or  adviser  at  your  home  institution  prior 
to  your  summer  registration  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Such 
approval  is  for  your  protection  only;  it  is  not  required 
by  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Summer  School,  which  cannot 
approve  credits  for  transfer. 

Transcripts.  Upon  written  request  the  University 
Registrar  will  send  a  copy  of  your  official  transcript  to 
another  college,  university,  or  designated  institution. 
There  is  a  fee  of  $5  for  each  transcript.  Address  your 
request  to  the  Registrar,  CB#  2100,  Hanes  Hall  (962- 
2350). 

Teacher  Certification  and  Others.  Candidates  who 
are  renewing  an  existing  teaching  certificate  should 
apply  through  the  Summer  School  as  visiting  students. 
Postbaccalaureate  students  who  are  seeking  initial 
teacher  certification  or  certified  teachers  who  are 
qualifying  for  additional  certification  areas  must 
contact  the  School  of  Education,  CB#  3500,  Peabody 
Hall  (962-1398).  Others  who  wish  to  attend  the 
University  in  the  summer  should  contact  the  Summer 
School. 


High  School  Students.  No  courses  are  offered 
specifically  for  precollege  students,  but  if  you  are  an 
honor  roll  student  and  have  completed  your  junior 
year  of  high  school,  you  may  be  admitted  to  regular 
university  courses  offered  in  Summer  School. 

Follow  the  instructions  for  visiting  students  (see 
"Visiting  Students").  In  addition  to  the  application,  you 
must  furnish  1)  an  up-to-date  transcript,  2)  a  letter  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Summer  School  stating  your  reason(s) 
for  wanting  to  take  a  particular  course(s)  at  this 
university,  3)  a  letter  from  the  most  appropriate 
teacher  or  from  your  principal,  headmaster,  or  counse¬ 
lor  confirming  your  prior  preparation  and  ability  to 
take  this  particular  college  course(s),  and  4)  a  state¬ 
ment  that  you  will  be  living  with  parents  or  legal 
guardians  during  the  time  you  are  attending  Summer 
School  (rising  high  school  seniors  over  1 6  years  of  age 
are  exempt  from  this  requirement). 

Although  attending  summer  school  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  probably  will  not  affect  your  chances  for  admission 
at  the  college  of  your  choice,  you  will  gain  firsthand 
experience  of  college  life  as  well  as  the  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance  and  competition  expected  in  college  courses. 

The  grades  and  credit  hours  that  you  earn  will  become 
part  of  your  permanent  UNC-Chapel  Hill  transcript. 

Continuing  Studies  Students.  If  you  are  enrolled 
during  spring  1996  or  have  been  admitted  as  a  new 
Continuing  Studies  student,  you  may  register  for 
Summer  School  by  using  your  PIN  and  following  the 
instructions  sent  to  you  by  Continuing  Studies. 

If  you  are  applying  for  the  first  time,  contact  Con¬ 
tinuing  Studies  for  an  application,  CB#  1020,  Friday 
Center  (962-1 134).  Office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m., 
Monday  through  Friday.  The  deadline  for  new  applica¬ 
tions  is  April  19  for  first  session  and  May  24  for  second 
session.  There  is  no  readmission  deadline  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Studies  during  the  summer. 

Older  Students.  To  apply  for  admission,  follow  the 
instructions  for  visiting  students.  If  you  are  65  or  older 
and  a  resident  of  North  Carolina,  you  may  file  a  waiver 
of  tuition  and  fees  when  taking  courses  in  Summer 
School.  The  tuition  and  fees  waiver  form  is  available 
from  the  Cashier,  CB#  1400,  Bynum  Hall  (962-1368). 


New  students  who  will  be  continuing  into  the  fall 
semester  and  visiting  summer  students  must  have  a 
medical  clearance  to  complete  registration.  If  the 
required  immunizations  are  not  cleared  within  30  days 
after  the  first  day  of  class,  your  enrollment  is  subject  to 
cancellation. 
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North  Carolina  law  states  that  if  you  have  an  unpaid 
account  for  the  spring  semester  or  previous  semesters 
you  cannot  register  for  any  summer  session  until  the 
account  has  been  paid  in  full.  The  University  will  not 
under  any  circumstances  make  adjustments  to  or 
waive  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  in  violation  of 
this  or  other  legal  statutes. 

If  you  register  during  the  early  telephone  registration 
period  (TR I),  you  will  receive  a  bill  from  the  Cashier. 
Return  your  Tuition  and  Fees  Deferment  Form  or 
payment  for  tuition  and  fees  for  each  session  by  the 
due  date  on  the  bill.  Otherwise  your  early  registra¬ 
tion  will  be  cancelled  and  you  will  have  to  register 
again. 

If  you  wait  to  register  during  the  regular  registration 
period  (TR  II),  you  must  estimate  your  own  tuition  and 
fees.  Submit  your  payment  and/or  documentation 
showing  eligibility  for  financial  aid  in  advance  in 
order  to  be  cleared  for  registration. 

Show  your  full  name  and  student  ID  number  on  all 
such  payments.  To  avoid  standing  in  line,  you  may  use 
the  payment  deposit  box  inside  Bynum  Hall  on  the 
Cashier's  office  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  staircase, 
or  you  may  mail  your  payment  form  with  your  credit 
card  information  or  check  made  payable  to  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  or  you  may  telephone  962-1368  and 
charge  the  payment  with  VISA  or  MasterCard. 

Submit  payments  or  documentation  to: 

University  Cashier 

CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-1400 


NOTE:  The  University  Cashier  accepts  payment  for  tuition  and 
fees  by  MasterCard  or  VISA  in  addition  to  cash,  check,  or 
money  order.  However,  any  refunds  of  payments  made  by 
MasterCard  or  VISA  are  issued  ONLY  via  credits  to  the  original 
card  account  and  not  by  cash/check  to  the  individual. 
Accordingly,  students  receiving  financial  aid  should  pay  only 
the  difference  between  the  expected  aid  amount  and  the  total 
charges  via  MasterCard  or  VISA,  since  no  cash/check  refunds 
are  available. 


If  you  are  expecting  financial  aid  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  tuition  and  fees,  complete  the 
Tuition  and  Fees  Deferment  Form  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 
A  sample  form  is  shown  on  page  1 1 .  If  financial  aid  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  bill,  complete  the 
form  and  submit  it  with  payment  for  the  unfunded 
amount  to  the  Cashier. 

Payment  of  tuition  and  fees  is  your  responsibility. 
However,  when  tuition  and  fees  are  to  be  deferred  or 
paid  by  another  funding  source,  complete  the  Tuition 
and  Fees  Deferment  Form.  Failure  to  make  full  payment 
may  result  in  cancellation  of  your  registration. 

If  you  did  not  register  during  the  early  telephone 
registration  period  (TR  I)  and  must  file  deferment  for 
full  or  partial  financial  aid  in  order  to  be  cleared  for 
registration  during  TR  II,  you  must  provide  the  Cashier 
with  documented  eligibility  for  financial  aid  plus 
payment  for  any  previous  charges  or  unfunded  tuition 
and  fees. 


If  you  are  a  new  or  continuing  student  in  good 
academic  standing  and  in  a  program  leading  to  a 
degree  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  you  may  apply  for 
summer  financial  aid.  Contact  the  Office  of  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  Student  Aid,  CB#  2300,  Vance  Hall  (962- 
8396).  Eligibility  for  assistance  will  be  determined 
according  to  national  standards  that  measure  the 
amount  you  and  your  family  should  be  able  to  pay  for 
your  summer  school  costs.  Loans  and  campus  jobs  are 
usually  available.  The  preference  deadline  to  apply  for 
summer  aid  is  March  1 .  However,  applications  will  be 
accepted  as  long  as  funds  are  available  and  processing 
time  permits. 

Visiting  students  enrolled  in  summer  courses  are  not 
eligible  for  financial  aid  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Check 
with  your  home  institution. 
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(THIS  DEFERMENT  IS  NOT  VALID  FOR  CHARGES  FROM  PREVIOUS  TERMS  OR  FOR  THE  DEFERMENT  OF  HOUSING) 
INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID  RECIPIENTS  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  BLOCK 


A.  Return  this  deferment  with  payment  for  the  unfunded 

portion  of  tuition  and  fees  if  the  total  financial  aid  amount 
is  less  than  the  estimated  tuition  and  fees  amount.  Other 
miscellaneous  charges  must  also  be  paid  at  this  time.  Please 
check  the  appropriate  block  indicating  financial  aid  type 
and  then  sign  the  form.  OR 

B.  Return  this  deferment  without  payment  ONLY  if  the  total 
financial  aid  amount  equals  or  exceeds  the  estimated 
tuition  and  the  amount  for  the  upcoming  term's  charges 
and  if  no  other  charges  appear  on  your  statement.  Please 
check  the  appropriate  block  indicating  financial  aid  type 
and  then  sign  the  form. 


□  UNC  Tuition  Remission 

□  UNC  Athletic  Grant-in- Aid 

□  UNC  Departmental  Funding 

□  UNC  Senior  Citizen  Student 

□  UNC  Employee  Tuition  and  Fees  Waiver 

□  UNC  Graduate  Student  Payroll  Deduction 

□  UNC  Department  Assistantchip,  Fellowship,  or  Scholarship 

□  Stafford  and/or  PLUS  Loan 

□  Scholarship/Loan/Grant  from  UNC  Office  of  Scholarships 

and  Student  Aid 

□  Scholarship/Loan/Grant  from  non-UNC  Source 

Specify _ 


IF  YOU  MEET  THE  ABOVE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  DEFER  YOUR  TUITION  AND  FEES,  YOU  MUST  SUBMIT  THIS  FORM  AND 
ANY  PAYMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  DUE  DATE  OR  YOUR  REGISTRATION  WILL  BE  CANCELLED. 


Signature  Student  Number  Date 

Falsification  of  information  on  this  form  is  an  honor  code  violation  and  will  cause  cancellation  of  registration  and  possible  further  action.  When 
tuition  and  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  a  funding  source  indicated,  it  is  still  the  student's  responsibilitiy  to  insure  that  payment  is  made. 


In  addition  to  regular  tuition  and  fees,  designated  program  fees  may  be  charged.  Please  refer  to  the  program  fee  list 
below.  Additions  to  this  list  are  possible. 


Public  Health 

HBHE  90 

$250.00 

HBHE  341 

125.00 

HBHE  342 

125.00 

HPAA  98 

400.00 

MHCH  214 

350.00 

NUTR  220 

225.00 

NUTR  252 

450.00 

PHNU  396 

450.00 

Social  Work 

SOWO  220 

$300.00 

SOWO  221 

300.00 

SOWO  222 

300.00 

SOWO  223 

300.00 
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Tuition  and  fee  amounts  depend  on  student  classification,  length  of  session,  and  the  number  of  credit  hours  of 
enrollment.  To  determine  the  precise  cost  consult  the  tuition  and  fees  tables,  including  applicable  fees  and  waivers 
(notes  A-F)  and  designated  program  fees  (page  1 1),  or  contact  the  Cashier,  103  Bynum  Hall,  CB#1400. 


Per  5  1/S 


NC  RESIDENT  NONRESIDENT 

Undergraduate  Graduate  Law  Undergraduate  Graduate  Law 

Credit  Hours 


0  thesis  only 

0-1.9  hrs. 

$180.50 

$164.50 

199.50 

$199.50 

$495.50 

$294.50 

509.50 

$719.50 

2.0-2.9  hrs. 

231.00 

267.00 

267.00 

798.00 

827.00 

1,247.00 

3. 0-3. 9  hrs. 

281.50 

334.50 

334.50 

1,100.50 

1,144.50 

1,774.50 

4.0-4.9  hrs. 

332.00 

402.00 

402.00 

1,403.00 

1,472.00 

2,302.00 

5.0-5. 9  hrs. 

382.50 

469.50 

469.50 

1,705.50 

1,779.50 

2,829.50 

6.0-6.9  hrs. 

433.00 

537.00 

537.00 

2,008.00 

2,097.00 

3,357.00 

70-7.9  hrs. 

483.50 

604.50 

604.50 

2,310.50 

2,414.50 

3,884.50 

8.0 -8.9  hrs. 

534.00 

672.00 

672.00 

2,613.00 

2,732.00 

4,412.00 

9.0-9. 9  hrs. 

584.50 

739.50 

739.50 

2,915.50 

3,049.50 

4,939.50 

Important:  TUITION  AND  FEES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE.  Returned  check  fee  is  $20.00.  Late  registration  fee  is  $10.00 


A)  If  you  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree,  you 
must  use  the  graduate  student  classification  regard¬ 
less  of  the  level  of  courses  you  take. 

B)  If  you  wait  to  register  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
classes,  you  will  be  charged  a  $  1 0  late  registration 
fee.  The  fee  for  returned  checks  is  $20. 

C)  All  newly  admitted  degree  students  are  charged  an 
additional  $5  for  a  photo  ID  card.  Charges  for  Law 
students  include  $1  Law  Association  fee. 

D)  For  Special  Session  courses  that  differ  in  length  from 
the  regular  5  1/2  weeks,  part  of  the  charge  is 
prorated  depending  on  the  course  length.  Students 
enrolled  in  short  courses  (2  3/4  weeks)  will  be 
charged  approximately  $43  less  than  the  regular 
tuition  and  fees;  for  7  1/2  week-sessions  (Law),  add 
$3 1  to  each  category  total. 


E)  If  you  are  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  employee,  a  UNC 
Hospitals  employee,  or  the  spouse  of  such  an 
employee,  you  may  qualify  for  a  fee  waiver.  You 
must  submit  a  Request  for  Waiver  of  Student  fees  to 
the  Cashier  by  the  first  day  of  classes.  Please  be 
aware  that  waiver  of  student  fees  forfeits  the 
privileges  provided  by  these  fees  (i.e.,  Student 
Health  Service,  Athletic  Pass,  gym  privileges).  There 
is  no  reduction  or  remission  of  the  tuition  or  other 
costs. 

F)  If  you  are  65  or  older  and  a  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  you  may  qualify  for  waiver  of  both  tuition 
and  fees.  You  must  submit  a  Request  for  Waiver  of 
Tuition  and  fees  for  Senior  citizens  to  the  University 
Cashier,  103  Bynum  Hall,  CB#1400  (962-1368). 
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NC  Resident  Non-Resident 


Total 

Total 

Dental  School 

Undergraduates 

1. 0-5.9  Hrs. 

$228 

$1,252 

(Dent.  Aux.  & 

6.0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$361 

$2,411 

Dent.  Hyg.) 

9.0-1 1.9  Hrs. 

$480 

$3,532 

1 2  or  more  Hrs. 

$598 

$4,657 

Graduates  (8  Wks) 

OHrs. 

$210 

$367 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2.9  Hrs. 

$390 

$1,555 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3 .0-5. 9  Hrs. 

$648 

$2,981 

6.0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$893 

$4,369 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$1,136 

$5,760 

D.D.S.  (8  Wks) 

OHrs. 

$210 

$367 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2.9  Hrs. 

$390 

$2,415 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3. 0-5.9  Hrs. 

$648 

$4,700 

6.0-8.9  Hrs. 

$893 

$6,948 

9  or  more  Hrs 

$1,136 

$9,199 

D.D.S.  (5  Wks) 

OHrs. 

$171 

$328 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2.9  Hrs. 

$351 

$2,376 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3 .0-5. 9  Hrs. 

$609 

$4,661 

6.0-8.9  Hrs. 

$854 

$6,909 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$1,097 

$9,160 

Medical  School  &  School  of  Nursing 

Undergraduates  (8  Wks) 

1. 0-5.9  Hrs. 

$228 

$1,252 

Juniors  and 

6.0-8.9  Hrs. 

$361 

$2,411 

Seniors 

9.0-1 1.9  Hrs. 

$480 

$3,532 

1 2  or  more  Hrs. 

$598 

$4,657 

Graduates  (8  Wks) 

OHrs. 

$171 

$328 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2. 9  Hrs. 

$226 

$1,250 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3.0-5.9  Hrs. 

$359 

$2,409 

6.0-8.9  Hrs. 

$478 

$3,530 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$596 

$4,655 

NOTE;  Refer  to  notes  (A)  -  (F)  on  page  12. 


NC  Resident 

Non-Resident 

Total 

Total 

M.D.’ 

MEDI  399-0  credit  (Research) 

Years  3  &  4: 

$240 

$397 

Tuition  &  Fees  per  unit 

$494 

$3,579 

of  clerkship  or  elective 
regardless  of  length  (each). 


School  of  Pharmacy 

Undergraduates 

1. 0-5.9  Hrs. 

$243 

$1,252 

Juniors  &  Seniors 

6.0-8.9  Hrs. 

$392 

$2,411 

9.0-1 1.9  Hrs. 

$527 

$3,532 

12  or  more  Hrs. 

$663 

$4,657 

Graduates 

OHrs. 

$171 

$328 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2. 9  Hrs. 

$226 

$1,250 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3.0-5. 9  Hrs. 

$359 

$2,409 

6.0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$478 

$3,530 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$596 

$4,655 

Pharm.D.  (12  Wks) 

OHrs. 

$274 

$431 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2. 9  Hrs. 

$454 

$1,619 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3.0-5. 9  Hrs. 

$712 

$3,045 

6 .0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$957 

$4,433 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$1,200 

$5,824 

School  of  Public  Health 

Undergraduates 

1. 0-5.9  Hrs. 

$228 

$1,252 

Juniors  &  Seniors 

6.0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$361 

$2,411 

9.0-1 1.9  Hrs. 

$480 

$3,532 

12  or  more  Hrs. 

$598 

$4,657 

Graduates 

OHrs. 

$171 

$328 

Thesis  (393/ 

0.0-2. 9  Hrs. 

$292 

$1,250 

394)/Gen.  Reg. 

3.0-5. 9  Hrs. 

$495 

$2,409 

6.0-8. 9  Hrs. 

$681 

$3,530 

9  or  more  Hrs. 

$868 

$4,655 

' 

Important;  TUITION  AND  FEES  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE.  Returned  check  fee  Is  $20.00.  Late  registration  fee  is  $10.00. 
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The  University  Registrar  (105  Heines  Hall,  CB# 
2100,  962-3954)  handles  all  matters  concerning 
student  registration  and  records. 

If  you  are  a  continuing  UNC-Chapel  Hill  student, 
you  will  receive  in  early  March  a  Registration  Noticeby 
mail  at  your  local  address.  See  your  adviser  before  your 
telephone  registration  date  to  receive  a  four-digit 
Personal  Identification  Number  (PIN). 

If  you  are  a  student  in  MD,  DDS,  JD,  or  first  year 
MBA  programs,  the  registrars  in  these  schools  will 
register  you  initially.  Contact  them  for  further  registra¬ 
tion  information. 

If  you  are  a  visiting,  new,  transfer,  or  readmitted 
student  for  the  summer,  you  will  receive  a  Registration 
Noticeby  mail  after  admission.  This  notice  contains  a 
telephone  registration  date,  University  stop  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  form  to  verify  your  mailing  address.  If  your 
registration  notice  indicates  a  University  stop,  you 
must  clear  the  stop  with  the  office  listed  before 
registering.  The  Summer  School  will  provide  a  four¬ 
digit  Personal  Identification  Number  (PIN)  to  visiting 
students  with  the  admission  letter.  The  PIN  is  required 
to  access  the  telephone  registration  system 
(CAROLINE). 


For  Visiting  Students.  Discuss  your  registration  with 
your  adviser  or  dean  at  your  home  institution.  You 
may  also  contact  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Summer  School 
and/or  academic  departments  for  assistance  in  course 
selection. 


1 .  On  or  after  your  call-in  date,  and  by  touch-tone 
telephone  only,  you  may  call  CAROLINE  at  962-8621  to 
add,  drop,  waitlist,  or  verify  a  listing  of  your  classes.  (See 
the  CAROLINE  schedule  on  page  15.) 


NOTE:  Refer  to  the  Telephone  Registration  Quick  Reference, 
guide  of  CAROLINE  transaction  Function  Codes,  on  page  18  for 
instructions. 


2.  If  you  register  during  Telephone  Registration  Period  I 
(TR I),  you  will  be  billed  at  your  grade/billing  address. 
If  you  have  not  paid  or  deferred  your  tuition  and  fees 
by  April  30  for  first  summer  session  or  by  June  6  for 
second  summer  session,  your  registration  will  be 
cancelled. 


For  Readmitted,  Transfer,  and  New  Students. 

Contact  the  appropriate  office  listed  under  the  next 
item. 

For  Spring  1996  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Students.  Contact 
your  college,  school,  or  departmental  adviser  following 
the  same  process  as  for  fall  1996.  See  the  schedule 
below.  You  will  receive  your  PIN  to  register  at  this 
time. 

Arts  and  Sciences.  Make  departmental  and  college 
appointments  beginning  March  12. 

Business  School.  Information  is  available  in  109  Carroll 
Hall. 

Continuing  Studies.  Call  962-1 134  when  the  Summer 
School  Catalog  is  available. 

Dental  Hygiene  and  DHED  Program.  Contact  your 
adviser  beginning  March  12. 

Education.  Contact  your  adviser  beginning  March  12. 

General  College.  Sign  up  in  appointment  books  starting 
March  1 1  on  the  second  floor  of  Steele  Building. 
Appointments  are  scheduled  from  March  18  to  April  1 1 
[only  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  have  not  been 
transferred  to  upper  college). 

Graduate  School.  Contact  your  adviser  beginning 
March  12. 

Journalism  and  Mass  Communication.  Information  is 
available  in  100  Howell  Hall. 


3.  Also,  a  Personal  Data  Form  (PDF)  will  be  mailed  to 
your  grade/billing  address  one  week  before  classes 
begin. 

4.  To  register  during  Telephone  Registration  Period  II 
(TR  II),  you  must  pay  or  defer  your  tuition  and  fees 
prior  to  registration.  Estimate  your  tuition  and  fees 
and  make  payment  to  the  Cashier.  See  Financial 
Information  beginning  on  page  10. 

5.  If  you  register  during  TR  II,  you  may  contact  the 
Registrar  to  obtain  your  class  schedule  and  verify 
your  address  anytime  after  you  have  completed 
your  phone  call  to  CAROLINE.  Go  to  105  Hanes  Hall 
during  business  hours  for  a  printed  copy.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  call  962-3954  and  request  that  it  be 
mailed  to  you. 

6.  Obtain  your  UNC  One  Card  for  identification.  See 
page  2 1 . 
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Nursing.  Check  posted  instructions  on  the  first  floor  of 
Carrington  Hall. 

Public  Health,  Pharmacy,  Social  Work,  Law,  Information 
and  Library  Science,  Medicine,  MBA,  Accounting 
Graduates,  and  Dentistry.  Contact  your  school  dean 
and/or  registrar. 

CAROLINE  Registration  Schedule 

There  are  two  separate  telephone  registration  periods 
for  accessing  CAROLINE. 

Telephone  Registration  Call-in  dates,  assigned 
according  to  student  classification  for  both  sessions, 
begin  on: 

March  16  for  Graduate  and  Professional  students 
March  22  for  Seniors 

March  29  for  Juniors  and  Visiting  students 
April  12  for  Sophomores,  Continuing 

Freshmen,  and  Continuing  Studies  students 

On  or  after  your  assigned  call-in  date,  you  may  add, 
drop,  inquire,  or  list  your  schedule  whenever 
CAROLINE  is  operating. 

Telephone  Registration  Period  I  (TR  9} 

First  Session  Second  Session 

March  1 6-April  1 6  March  1 6-May  3 1 

Hours  of  operation  for  CAROLINE: 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.:  March  16,  22,  23,  25,  29,  30 

April  1,12,  13,  15-19 
May  13-17,20-23,31 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.:  March  18-21,  26-28 

April  2-4,  8-1 1,  22-26,  29,  30 
May  1-3,  6-10,  28-30 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  May  24 

12  noon  to  10  p.m.:  March  17,  24,  31,  April  14 

During  the  early  Telephone  Registration  period  (TR  I), 
departments  may  establish  a  waitlist  for  any  course; 
this  is  kept  in  the  order  of  calls  received.  If  a  seat 
becomes  vacant,  CAROLINE  uses  the  waitlist  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  You  may  use  CAROLINE  to  check  your 
waitlist  status  or  drop  your  name  from  a  waitlist. 

nIOTE:  All  waitlists  are  purged  at  the  end  of  TR  I. 


If  you  register  during  TR  I,  the  University  Registrar 
will  mail  a  Personal  Data  Formxo  your  grade/billing 
I  iddress.  It  includes  a  Data  Verification  Request  Form,  a 
:onfirmation  of  the  courses  in  which  you  are  enrolled, 
ind  the  campus  building  and  room  number  where 
:ach  class  will  meet. 


As  of  the  deadlines  for  TR  I  registration  and  payment, 
if  you  are  not  registered  for  any  courses,  or  if  you  do 
not  have  financial  clearance,  or  if  you  have  a  stop  of 
any  kind  on  your  registration,  the  University  Registrar 
will  mail  a  Cancellation  Notice  indicating  that  your 
registration  has  been  cancelled  including  the  reason 
for  the  cancellation,  and  the  university  office  for  you  to 
contact. 


Note:  The  University  Registrar  mails  Personal  Data  Forms  and 
Cancellation  Notices  beginning  May  6  for  First  Session  and  June 
12  for  Second  Session. 


First  Session  Second  Session 

To  add:  May  13-May  21  June  20-June  28 

To  drop:  May  13-May  24  June  20-July  3 

Hours  of  operation  for  CAROLINE: 

Monday-Friday: 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.:  May  13-17,  20-23 

June  20,  21,  24-28 
July  1,  2 

8  a.m.  to  5  p.m:  May  24,  July  3 

Closed  Saturdays  and  Sundays 

There  are  no  appointed  call-in  times  during  TR  II, 
which  is  open  to  all  students  cleared  by  the  Cashier.  If 
you  are  registering  for  the  first  time  during  TR  II,  you 
must  pay  your  estimated  tuition  and  fees  in  advance  or 
file  the  Tuition  and  Fees  Deferment  Form  with  the 
Cashier.  Financial  aid  recipients  must  also  provide  the 
Cashier  with  documented  eligibility  of  financial  aid 
plus  payment  for  any  previous  charges  or  unfunded 
tuition  and  fees. 


Note:  If  you  register  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  classes,  you  will  be 
charged  a  $10.00  late  registration  fee. 


If  you  add  courses  during  TR  II,  you  will  not  receive 
another  copy  of  your  Personal  Data  Form.  To  list  your 
updated  schedule,  call  CAROLINE.  To  determine  the 
classroom  and  building  in  which  your  course  meets, 
consult  the  offering  department  or  the  Class  Listing 
section  (pages  96-134).  Also,  all  course  information  is 
available  through  the  On-Line  Services  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Registrar  using  the  address: 

First  session: 

http://www.adp.unc.edu/sis/clsched/ss  1  /TOC.html 

Second  session: 

http://www.adp.unc.edu/sis/clsched/ss2/TOC.html 
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CANCEL 


The  University  may  cancel  your  registration  or  you  may  do  it  yourself.  A 
cancelled  registration  is  no  registration  (no  entry  is  made  on  your  perma¬ 
nent  academic  record,  and  no  tuition  and  fees  are  charged). 


University  Cancellation 
(No  registration) 


As  of:  April  30  for  First  Session 
June  6  for  Second  Session 

You  have  a  STOP:  Cashier,  Undergraduate  Admissions, 
Dean's  Office,  or  Student  Health  Services 

OR 

You  have  no  courses  recorded  on  your  schedule 


- Before  the  First  Day  of  Classes 

Write  CANCEL  on  your  Personal  Data  Form,  and  return  it 
to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  105  Hanes  Hall,  CB#  2100. 

OR 

Call  or  go  in  person  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to  request 
a  CANCELLATION  of  registration. 

- On  the  First  Day  of  Classes 

You  have  not  attended  any  classes:  contact  your  dean's  office 
either  to  cancel  or  withdraw  (see  "Withdraw"  on  page  1 7). 

- After  the  First  Day  of  Classes 

Cancellations  are  not  appropriate  (see  "Withdraw"  on  page  1 7). 


Tuition  and  Fees:  If  you  have  already  paid  tuition  and  fees,  the  Cashier  will  credit  your  account  unless  you  request  a 
refund:  contact  the  Cashier's  Office,  103  Bynum  Hall,  CB#  1400  (962-1368). 
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DROP 


You  may  drop  courses  so  long  as  one  course  remains  on  your 
schedule.  If  you  drop  your  last  course,  you  must  process  a 
"withdrawal"  rather  than  a  drop;  otherwise  the  computer  will 
reinstate  your  last  course  and  you  will  receive  both  a  bill  and  a  grade. 


When 

On  or  before: 

May  24  for  First  Session 
July  3  for  Second  Session 

After 

May  24  for  First  Session, 

July  3  for  Second  Session, 
but  before  the  drop  deadline. 

(See  table,  p.  7) 

NOTE:  The  tenth  day  of 
classes  is  the  deadline  date  for 
the  drop  period  for  undergraduates. 


How 

Use  CAROLINE  Drop  function. 
(See  page  20) 


Use  a  Drop/Add  Form 
(available  from  the 
teaching  department  or 
the  office  of  your  dean). 
Submit  completed  form  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar, 
105  Hanes. 


- 1 

TUition 

Your  tuition  will  be 
recalculated. 

(See  page  7) 

No  refund. 


WITHDRAW 


After  the  drop  period  ends  no  drop  option  is  allowed.  You  must  withdraw  from  all  classes. 


Your  permanent  academic  record  notes  a  withdrawal.  This 
constitutes  an  honorable  dismissal  and  may  facilitate  readmission. 

Failure  to  process  either  a  medical  or  academic  withdrawal 
as  described  below  will  result  in  a  grade  of  AB  (Absent)  in  your  courses. 

Each  AB  is  computed  as  a  grade  of  F  in  establishing  your  grade  point  average 
and  eligibility. 


When 

Anytime  before  the  last  day 
of  classes  in  the  session  in  which 
you  are  registered. 


How 

Medical  or  Academic. 
See  below. 


Contact  Student  Health  Service  if  you  wish  to  withdraw  for 
reasons  of  illness,  whether  you  received  treatment  there  or 
elsewhere.  Only  the  Director  of  Student  Health  Services  can 
authorize  a  medical  withdrawal.  The  medical  withdrawal  is 
noted  on  your  record  without  grades  and  without  a  semester 
in  residence. 

If  you  decide  to  withdraw  from  the  University  for  reasons  other 
than  illness,  complete  an  Application  for  Withdrawal  available 
in  the  office  of  your  dean.  Clearance  signatures  from  course 
instructors  as  well  as  various  University  offices  are  required. 


Tkiition 

Refund  pro-rated  weekly 
for  3  weeks  from  first  day  of 
class.  See  table  on  p.  7. 

No  refund  after 

June  20  for  First  Session, 

July  29  for  Second  Session. 
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Call 962 -UNCI  (8621)  or  2-8621  if  you  are  using  a  campus  system  phone.  Use  a  touch-tone  phone  only. 


When  the  system  asks  for: 

Enter: 

ACTION  CODE:  Identifies  UNC-Chapel  Hill  registration  for: 

Undergraduate/Graduate/Visiting/Continuing  Studies  students 

Law  students 

7  0  0  1  # 

7002  # 

TERM  CODE:  Represents  year  and  term  you  wish  to  access 

1st  SS 

2nd  SS 

9  6  3  # 

9  6  4  # 

STUDENT  ID  NUMBER:  Social  Security  number  or  assigned  number 

# 

PERSONAL  ID  NUMBER  (PIN):  A  four-digit  number  issued  by  your  dean  or  adviser 

_ # 

ADD:  Use  the  five-digit  course  call  number  to  add  a  course 

2#  # 

WAITLIST:  Use  when  a  requested  section  is  full 

9# 

SEARCH:  Use  to  check  for  available  sections  when  requested  section  is 
full  or  canceled 

7  # 

DROP:  Use  the  five-digit  course  call  number  to  drop  a  course 

3#  # 

CONDITIONAL  DROP/ADD:  Use  to  request  a  drop,  which  will  occur  only  DROP 

if  an  add  request  is  successful  ADD 

4*  # 

4#  # 

INQUIRY:  Use  to  check  on  the  availability  of  a  course  or  your  status  in  a  course 

1#  # 

LIST:  Gives  a  voice  listing  of  your  course  schedule 

5  # 

CANCEL  ENTRY:  Use  when  you  make  a  mistake  entering  data 

*# 

TERMINATE:  Use  to  exit  system 

8  # 

=#=  * 
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The  following  section  describes  what  you  can  do 
within  the  CAROLINE  system.  See  the  Telephone 
Registration  Quick  Reference  on  page  18  for  a  useful 
summary.  Before  you  call,  be  ready  to  submit  all  the 
required  access  information,  be  familiar  with  the  key 
codes,  and  have  all  the  course  information  available. 
When  open,  CAROLINE  handles  64  incoming  calls 
simultaneously.  (If  you  receive  a  busy  signal  or  a 
message  that  the  computer  is  not  responding,  call  back 
later.) 


Call  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Telephone  Registration 
System,  CAROLINE,  at  962-UNCI  (8621)  using  a 
touch-tone  telephone  only.  (From  a  campus  phone, 
dial  only  2-8621;  if  calling  long  distance,  include  the 
area  code  919  and  the  complete  number,  962-8621.)  If 
you  have  call  waiting,  you  must  temporarily  cancel  it 
while  calling  CAROLINE  otherwise  it  may  disconnect 
your  phone  call.  See  the  front  of  your  local  telephone 
book  for  instructions. 


NOTE;  To  send  information  to  CAROLINE,  enter  the  pound  sign 
(#)  after  each  entry.  A  voice  response  will  confirm  your  transac¬ 
tion  and  prompt  you  to  make  the  next  entry.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  voice  response  before  you  make  the  next  entry. 


The  picturesque  Playmakers  Theatre  building  near  the 
fountain  off  Cameron  Street. 


Before  making  any  transaction,  CAROLINE 
requests  your  action  code,  term  code,  student  ID, 
and  PIN. 

Action  Code.  The  ACTION  CODE  gives  you  access  to 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Telephone  Registration  System. 
This  is  not  your  PIN!  It  represents  the  type  of  program 
you  are  pursuing  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Example: 

Undergraduate/Graduate  Students 

(including  Visiting  Students  and 

Continuing  Studies  Students)  7  0  0  1  # 

Law  Students  7  0  0  2  # 

Term  Code.  The  TERM  CODE  represents  the  year 
and  term  that  you  wish  to  access.  The  first  two  num¬ 
bers  represent  the  year  and  the  last  number  represents 
the  term  you  wish  to  access.  First  Session  and  Second 
Session  of  the  summer  term  are  coded  3  and  4  respec¬ 
tively. 

Example: 

1996  First  Session  9  6  3  # 

1996  Second  Session  9  6  4  # 

Student  ID.  The  STUDENT  ID  NUMBER  is  normally 
your  Social  Security  number.  If  you  did  not  have  a 
Social  Security  number  when  you  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  your  student  ID  numbef  is  the  nine-digit  number 
assigned  to  you  by  your  admitting  office. 

Example:  123456789# 

Personal  ID  Number  (PIN).  The  PIN  is  a  four-digit, 
personal  identification  number  which  you  obtain  from 
your  dean  or  adviser,  or  your  letter  of  admission.  Keep 
it  confidential.  When  you  enter  your  correct  PIN, 
CAROLINE  identifies  you  by  spelling  your  last  name 
and  prompts  you  to  proceed  with  your  registration. 

Example:  1  2  3  4  # 


Add.  Use  the  ADD  function  to  register  for  lectures, 
labs,  and  recitation  sections  or  to  add  a  course  later. 
Within  the  ADD  function,  you  use  the  five-digit  call 
number  unique  to  each  section  of  lecture,  lab,  and 
recitation.  Press  the  number  2  key  to  add  a  course. 
Then  press  the  asterisk  (*)  key  to  signal  CAROLINE  that 
you  are  ready  to  enter  the  five-digit  call  number  of  the 
course  desired.  Always  conclude  each  transaction  by 
pressing  the  pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  2*  1  2  3  4  5  # 
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Waitlist.  If  a  teaching  department  has  established  a 
waitlist  for  a  class  that  you  are  trying  to  ADD,  you  can 
use  the  WAITLIST  feature  to  add  a  specific  section  that 
is  already  filled.  CAROLINE  tells  you  if  there  is  a 
waitlist  for  a  section  and  how  many  names  are  on  it;  it 
also  permits  you  to  add  your  name  to  the  list  by 
prompting  you  to  press  the  number  9  key  and  then  the 
pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  9  # 

Adding  your  name  to  a  waitlist  means  that 
CAROLINE  includes  the  credit  hours  for  this  course  on 
your  registration  schedule  (waitlist  hours  are  not 
calculated  in  tuition  and  fees).  You  can  check  on  a 
waitlist  status  by  calling  CAROLINE  to  make  an 
INQUIRY  about  a  specific  course  or  to  LIST  all  your 
courses;  if  you  wish  to  drop  your  name  from  the 
waitlist,  use  the  DROP  function. 

The  waitlist  option  is  discontinued  at  the  end  of  TR  I 
when  all  names  on  the  list  are  purged.  If  you  were  on  a 
waitlist,  you  can  call  during  TR  II  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
your  schedule. 

Search.  If  a  section  of  a  course  is  either  closed  or 
cancelled,  use  the  SEARCH  feature  to  request  that 
CAROLINE  search  for  an  open  section  that  does  not 
conflict  with  the  other  courses  on  your  schedule. 
CAROLINE  also  informs  you  if  new  sections  have 
recently  been  added. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  search  for  an  alternate  section 
when  prompted  by  CAROLINE,  simply  enter  your  next 
request.  To  use  the  SEARCH  feature,  press  the  number 
7  key  followed  by  the  pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  7  # 

Drop.  Use  the  DROP  function  to  remove  a  course 
from  your  schedule.  If  this  course  is  linked  with  a  lab 
and/or  recitation  section,  you  must  first  drop  the  lab 
and/or  recitation  section  and  then  the  lecture. 

To  use  the  DROP  function,  press  the  number  3  key, 
and  then  the  asterisk  (*)  key  to  indicate  to  CAROLINE 
that  you  are  ready  to  enter  the  five-digit  call  number 
of  the  course  to  be  dropped.  Conclude  your  transaction 
by  pressing  the  pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  3*12345# 

Conditional  Drop/Add  (CDA).  Use  the  CDA  function 
to  enter  both  drop  and  add  requests  in  one  transaction. 
This  function  requires  that  all  transactions  be  pro¬ 
cessed  successfully  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  accepted. 
If  a  drop  or  add  fails,  the  whole  CDA  request  is  re¬ 
jected.  You  may  enter  the  call  numbers  of  one  to  three 
drops  and  one  to  three  adds  in  the  same  transaction. 
(The  number  of  drops  and  adds  need  not  equal  one 
another.) 

To  use  the  CDA  function,  press  the  number  4  key 
and  the  asterisk  (*)  key.  Then,  enter  the  five-digit  call 
number  of  the  course  you  wish  to  drop,  followed  by 


the  pound  (#)  sign.  To  enter  more  than  one  drop,  use 
an  (*)  between  each  call  number  and  conclude  with 
the  (#)  key.  Then  CAROLINE  will  prompt  you  to  enter 
the  call  number  for  the  first  course  to  be  added.  Enter 
the  five-digit  call  number  followed  by  the  (#)  key. 
When  entering  more  them  one  add,  use  an  (*)  between 
each  call  number  and  conclude  the  transaction  with 
the  (#)  key. 

Example: 

to  DROP  one  course  4*12345# 
to  DROP  multiple  courses 

4*12345*12345*12345# 

CAROLINE  will  prompt  ADD  entries: 
to  ADD  one  course  1  2  3  4  5# 
to  ADD  multiple  courses 

12345*12345*12345# 


NOTE:  The  CDA  function  and  the  INQUIRY  function  are  not 
active  after  the  closing  dates  of  the  period  for  adding  courses 
each  session. 


Course  Inquiry.  Use  the  INQUIRY  function  to  check 
your  status  in  a  course  or  to  check  the  availability  of  a 
course.  If  a  course  is  cancelled  or  closed,  the  SEARCH 
feature  is  offered  to  you.  If  a  course  is  available,  you 
must  use  the  ADD  function  to  register  for  that  course. 
When  using  INQUIRY,  you  are  not  subject  to  any 
registration  eligibility  checks,  but  when  you  use  the 
ADD  function,  you  are. 

To  use  the  INQUIRY  function,  press  the  number  1 
key,  the  asterisk  (*),  and  the  five-digit  call  number  of 
the  course  followed  by  the  pound  (#)  sign. 

Example:  1*12345# 

List  The  LIST  function  gives  you  a  voice  listing  of 
your  courses,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  (excluding  fractional  credit  hours)  you  are 
enrolled  in.  To  use  the  LIST  function,  press  the  number 
5  key  and  then  the  pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  5  # 

Cancel  Entry.  If  you  make  a  mistake  before  finishing 
an  entry,  you  may  erase  or  cancel  your  incomplete 
transaction  by  using  the  CANCEL  ENTRY  function. 
Press  the  asterisk  (*)  key  and  then  the  pound  (#)  key 
to  cancel  your  entry. 

Example:  *  # 

Terminate.  Use  the  TERMINATE  function  when  you 
wish  to  exit  the  system.  When  you  use  this  function 
CAROLINE  gives  you  a  final  message  and  then  ends 
the  conversation.  Press  the  number  8  key  and  then  the 
pound  (#)  key. 

Example:  8  # 
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Eligibility  to  Register.  When  you  use  the  ADD 
function  CAROLINE  checks  your  eligibility  to  register. 
To  register  for  any  term,  you  cannot  have  any  financial 
or  miscellaneous  stops.  If  a  stop  exists,  CAROLINE  will 
identify  it  and  the  office  you  should  contact  to  clear  it. 

Course  Restrictions.  The  ADD  function  also  identi¬ 
fies  any  course  restrictions  specific  to  the  course 
section  that  you  are  requesting.  Academic  departments 
may  restrict  course  sections  by  student  classification 
(freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior,  etc.),  major, 
school,  or  any  combination  of  the  above.  If  you  are  not 
eligible  to  register  for  a  course  section,  CAROLINE 
does  not  permit  you  to  add  it.  Contact  the  teaching 
department  for  approval  to  have  the  course  added. 

Closed  and  Cancelled  Courses.  CAROLINE  tells  you 
when  a  course  is  filled  or  cancelled.  If  closed, 
CAROLINE  informs  you  if  there  are  any  open  sections. 
Use  the  SEARCH  feature  to  add  an  open  section  to 
your  schedule.  If  there  is  a  waitlist  for  this  course,  you 
may  add  your  name  to  the  list  by  using  the  WAITLIST 
feature.  CAROLINE  also  informs  you  if  new  course 
sections  have  recently  been  added. 

Lecture/Lab/Recitations.  CAROLINE  tells  you  when 
a  lab  and/or  recitation  must  be  linked  with  a  course 
and  prompts  you  to  add  the  correct  combination. 
CAROLINE  does  not  allow  you  to  enroll  in  a  zero- 
credit  lab  and/or  recitation  without  first  registering  for 
the  corresponding  lecture  section.  If  you  add  the 
lecture  and  are  unable  to  schedule  the  linked  lab  and / 
or  recitation,  you  must  drop  the  lecture  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  your  registration. 

Maximum  Course  Load.  The  typical  full  course  load 
is  two  courses,  usually  six  credit  hours.  To  enable  you 
to  enroll  in  courses  earning  four  credit  hours, 
CAROLINE  allows  you  to  register  for  as  many  as  eight 
credit  hours.  If  you  wish  to  register  for  more  than  eight 
credit  hours,  contact  your  dean  for  approval  (the 
circumstances  must  be  exceptional). 

Same  Course,  Two  Sections.  CAROLINE  will  not 
allow  you  to  register  for  two  sections  in  the  same 
course.  If  you  are  required  to  register  for  two  sections 
of  the  same  course,  register  for  one  of  the  sections  with 
CAROLINE  and  request  the  teaching  department  to 
register  you  for  the  second  section.  If  the  department 
has  set  up  the  course  as  repeatable  for  credit,  you  can 
call  CAROLINE  to  register  for  two  sections  of  the  same 
course. 

Time  Conflicts.  CAROLINE  does  not  permit  registra¬ 
tion  for  two  courses  scheduled  at  the  same  time  or  for 
courses  with  overlapping  meeting  times.  If  some 
compelling  situation  arises  whereby  you  wish  to 
register  for  courses  with  time  conflicts,  present  your 


case  to  the  appropriate  teaching  departments  to 
request  special  permission. 

Variable  Credit.  When  you  add  a  variable  credit 
course,  CAROLINE  asks  how  many  credit  hours  you 
wish  to  enter.  CAROLINE  does  not  accept  fractional 
credits.  If  you  have  approval  to  register  for  fractional 
credits,  request  the  teaching  department  to  enter  the 
appropriate  hours  for  you. 


If  you  are  a  regularly  admitted  student  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  you  must  obtain  a  UNC  One  Card.  This 
will  serve  as  your  official  student  ID  card  as  long  as 
you  are  a  student  here.  You  will  also  use  it  to  access 
campus  facilities  and  services  such  as  those  provided 
by  the  Library,  Student  Health  Service,  and  Physical 
Education  and  Intramural-Recreation.  This  is  also  a 
debit  card  for  meal  plans,  expense  accounts,  photo¬ 
copy,  laundry,  and  some  vending  machines. 

If  you  are  newly  admitted  as  a  regular  student,  a 
summer  visiting  student,  or  a  continuing  studies 
student,  obtain  your  UNC  One  Card  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Issuance.  Take  your  Student  Personal  Data  Form  and 
a  photo  ID,  such  as  license,  passport,  or  military  ID  to 
the  UNC  One  Card  office,  (210  Daniels  Building 
Student  Stores).  During  summer  sessions  the  hours  of 
operation  are  7:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday. 


The  campus  provides  many  quiet  locations  to 
exercise  the  mind. 
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Replacement  If  you  lose  or  damage  your  UNC  One 
Card  or  it  requires  a  name  change,  go  to  the  Card  Office 
for  a  replacement.  The  fee  is  $15  and  is  subject  to 
change. 

Changing  Class  Schedule 

Add.  You  can  use  the  telephone  registration  system  to 
add  courses  through  the  second  day  of  classes  of  each 
session.  After  May  21  for  First  Session  and  June  28  for 
Second  Session,  you  can  only  add  a  course  by  special 
permission  from  the  teaching  department  and  the 
instructor.  You  must  complete  a  Registration/Drop/Add 
form  available  in  the  teaching  department  or  the  office 
of  your  dean  and  obtain  the  requisite  signatures  approv¬ 
ing  the  adding  of  the  course.  Submit  the  form  to  the 
Registrar  in  105  Hanes  Hall.  Extra  payment  of  tuition 
and  fees  may  apply. 

Other  Information 

Audit  You  may  audit  any  course  that  lends  itself  to 
this  practice  and  has  space  available.  Certain  courses, 
such  as  Romance  Languages,  do  not  permit  auditing.  To 
audit  you  must  first  obtain  written  permission  from  the 
instructor  and  the  appropriate  dean  or  chair.  The 
Registrar  does  not  keep  records  of  audits,  and  your 
course  audit  will  not  appear  on  your  transcript. 

If  you  are  officially  registered  in  at  least  one  course  for 
credit,  there  is  no  charge  for  auditing  a  course  in  the 
same  session.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  fee  of  $10  per  course 
payable  to  the  Cashier.  You  must  show  a  copy  of  the 
Cashier's  receipt  or  your  registration  schedule  to  the 
instructor  when  you  first  attend  class. 

Pass/Fail.  By  action  of  the  Faculty  Council,  the  pass/ 
fail  option  is  not  allowed  during  the  summer  term. 

inter-lnstitutiorsai  Registration 

Visiting  Students.  If  you  are  a  student  currently 
enrolled  in  a  degree  program  at  NCCU,  NCSU,  UNC- 
Charlotte,  UNC-Greensboro,  or  Duke  and  are  registered 
at  your  home  institution  for  at  least  one  course  in  a 
summer  session,  you  may  also  register  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  for  one  three-credit-hour  course  during  the  same 
session  if  space  is  available  and  your  dean  approves. 
Enroll  through  your  home  institution,  and  pay  tuition 
and  fees  as  would  apply  there.  Contact  your  Registrar's 
office  for  more  information  regarding  Inter-Institutional 
registration. 

If  your  enrollment  at  any  of  the  above  universities  is 
not  current,  or  if  you  prefer  to  establish  a  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  transcript  and  transfer  credit  to  your  home  school, 
apply  and  register  as  a  visiting  student  and  pay  tuition 
and  fees  as  they  apply  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  Students.  If  you  are  enrolled  for  at 
least  one  course  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  you  may  also 
register  for  a  three-credit-hour  course  at  NCCU,  NCSU, 
UNC-Charlotte,  UNC-Greensboro,  or  Duke  and  pay  the 


tuition  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Permission  of  your  dean  is 
required.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  students  may 
obtain  the  Inter-Institutional  Approval  form  from  the 
Registrar  in  105  Hanes  Hall.  After  obtaining  the  approval 
and  the  signature  of  your  dean,  (graduate  students  must 
first  obtain  approval  from  their  adviser),  return  the  form 
to  the  Registrar,  who  will  provide  a  copy  for  you  to  take 
to  the  other  institution,  together  with  instructions  for 
registering. 

Veterans  Educational  Benefits.  Veterans  who  expect 
to  use  veterans  educational  benefits  should  register  and 
then  contact  Veterans  Services,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes 
Hall  (962-8292). 

Confirmation  of  Enrollment.  If  you  are  registered  in  a 
summer  session  and  require  that  confirmation  of 
enrollment  be  sent  to  financial  institutions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  or  agencies  requiring  proof  of  registration,  contact 
the  Registrar  after  the  first  day  of  classes,  in  person  or  by 
mail,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall. 

Summer  Graduation.  The  University  confers  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  without  academic 
ceremony  after  the  summer  term  on  August  20.  If  you 
plan  to  complete  degree  requirements  during  the 
summer  term  and  wish  to  graduate  in  August,  apply 
early  in  the  session  at  the  administrative  office  of  your 
school.  Graduates  should  receive  their  diplomas  in  the 
mail  by  the  end  of  October. 


If  the  address  information  (local,  grade/billing,  next  of 
kin  [see  below])  on  the  Data  Verification  Request  Form 
attached  to  your  Personal  Data  Form  is  inaccurate, 
correct  the  form  immediately  and  return  it  to  the 
Registrar  by  mail  or  drop  it  in  the  box  outside  105  Hanes 
Hall.  If  you  do  not  have  a  Data  Verification  Request 
Form,  contact  a  Registration  and  Student/Faculty 
Services  Representative  in  105  Hanes  Hall  for  assistance. 
If  a  change  in  address  occurs  after  the  registration 
period,  notify  the  Registrar  immediately  in  person  or  by 
mail;  address  changes  will  not  be  taken  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Address  Definitions 

Local  Address:  where  you  live  while  enrolled  and 
where  you  can  be  reached  while  school  is  in  session. 

Residence  Hall  changes  will  be  automatically  updated 
by  the  Housing  Office. 

Permanent/Grade/Billing  Address:  where  your  grade 
report,  university  charges,  and  class  schedule  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  mailed.  This  address  will  also  be  used  to  mail 
correspondence  to  you  when  you  are  not  in  school. 

Next  of  Kin/Parent  Address:  where  next  of  kin/parent, 
legal  guardian,  or  someone  other  than  you  or  your 
spouse  (if  married)  can  be  reached  in  an  emergency. 
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The  final  examination  schedule  cannot  be  changed; 
see  the  Class  and  Final  Examination  Schedule  on  inside 
back  cover.  The  examination  must  be  held  at  the  time 
indicated,  and  all  final  examinations  for  on-campus 
courses  must  be  given  and  taken  on  campus.  If  you 
have  plans  that  prevent  you  from  being  present  for  a 
final  exam,  do  not  register  for  the  course. 

Within  the  last  three  days  preceding  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  period,  no  instructor  is  to  give  a  quiz  or  assign  a 
paper  that  is  not  part  of  or  equivalent  to  a  current  daily 
assignment.  Regular  written  examinations  are  required 
at  the  end  of  each  session  in  all  courses  numbered  less 
than  200  except  where  the  nature  of  the  course  makes 
it  unnecessary.  The  Provost  must  approve  all  excep¬ 
tions  in  advance. 

If  you  are  absent  from  a  final  examination  or  if  you 
are  present  and  fail  to  submit  the  examination,  the 
instructor  will  record  a  grade  of  AB,  which  converts  to 
a  grade  of  F  if  your  absence  is  unexcused  or  an  FA  if 
your  instructor  specifies  that  your  grade  would  still  be 
an  F  regardless  of  your  performance  on  a  final  exami¬ 
nation.  Only  your  dean  or  Student  Health  Services  can 
authorize  an  excused  absence  from  a  final  examina¬ 
tion. 


Grade  Reports.  At  the  end  of  each  session  you 
attend,  the  Registrar  will  mail  you  a  report  of  grades 
and  quality  points.  The  Undergraduate  Bulletin  de¬ 
scribes  the  grading  system  and  the  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  quality  point  average  for  undergraduates.  The 
Graduate  School  Record  and  The  Graduate  School 
Handbook  describe  the  grading  system  for  graduate 


students.  Undergraduate  grades  assigned  to  graduate 
students  carry  no  graduate  credit;  they  are  useful  for 
certification  only. 


NOTE:  Undergraduate  grades  are  the  only  grades  given  in 
courses  numbered  less  than  100. 


Grading  System.  Grades  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  are 
authorized  as  follows:  a  plus  or  minus  may  be  affixed 
to  letter  grades  B  and  C;  the  grade  A  may  be  assigned  a 
minus,  but  not  a  plus;  a  plus,  but  not  a  minus  may  be 
assigned  to  the  grade  of  D. 


NOTE:  There  is  no  PASS/FAIL  option  for  summer  courses. 


Removal  of  Temporary  Grades.  Undergraduates 
who  receive  a  temporary  grade  of  IN  (work  incomplete) 
or  an  excused  AB  (absent  from  final  examination)  with 
prior  excuse  in  a  summer  session  have  until  the  end  of 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  subsequent  fall  semester  to 
clear  an  IN  and  until  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  fall 
semester  to  clear  an  excused  AB.  Graduate  students 
who  receive  a  temporary  grade  of  IN  or  an  excused  AB 
in  a  summer  session  have  one  calendar  year  to  convert 
it  into  a  permanent  grade.  Any  temporary  grade  not 
removed  within  these  time  limits  is  automatically 
changed  to  an  F. 

Grade  Protests.  If  you  wish  to  protest  a  course  grade 
in  a  summer  session  course,  first  try  to  resolve  the 
matter  with  the  course  instructor.  Failing  in  this, 
consult  with  your  dean  or  designated  adviser  to 
determine  if  you  wish  to  appeal  the  grade  according  to 


A-  Hightest  level  of  attainment 

B-  High  level  of  attainment 

C—  Adequate  level  of  attainment 

D—  Minimal  passing  level  of  attainment 

E—  Failed,  unacceptable  performance 

IN-  Work  incomplete 

AB—  Absent  from  final  examination 

FA—  Absent  from  final  examination,  failing  and 

could  not  have  passed  even  if  the  examination 
had  been  taken 

NG— No  grade  assigned  by  instructor 


H-  Clear  excellence 
P-  Entirely  satisfactory 
L-  Low  passing 
F-  Failed 

S-  Satisfactory  progress  on  thesis,  dissertation,  and 
research  or  language  requirement  courses 
IN-  Work  incomplete 

AB-  Absent  from  final  examination,  failing  and  could 
not  have  passed  even  if  the  examination  had 
been  taken 

NG-No  grade  assigned  by  instructor 
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the  following  procedure.  Submit  a  written  appeal 
together  with  any  relevant  graded  papers  and  evidence 
of  unfair  or  discriminating  grading  practice  to  your 
academic  dean  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  classes  of 
the  subsequent  fall  semester. 

Generally,  you  must  show  proof  of  an  error  or 
explain  how  you  were  graded  differently  from  others  in 
the  same  class.  The  dean  will  refer  the  appeal  to  the 
administrative  board  of  the  college  or  school  and  also 
to  the  chairperson  of  the  department  in  question.  The 
latter  will  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  appeal 
and  will  then  make  a  recommendation  based  on  the 
committee's  findings  to  the  dean's  administrative 
board.  The  decision  of  the  administrative  board  in  such 
cases  is  final. 

Your  acceptance  of  enrollment  in  the  University 
presupposes  a  commitment  to  the  Honor  Code  and 
Campus  Code  and  to  the  principles  of  self-regulation 
on  which  their  continued  viability  rests. 

Complete  information  on  the  student  judicial  system 
appears  in  the  Instrument  of Student  Judicial  Gover¬ 
nance. \  which  is  available  from  the  Student  Attorney 
General  or  the  Dean  of  Students. 

The  Honor  Code.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
every  student  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  obey  and  to  support  the  enforcement  of 
the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits  lying,  cheating,  or 
stealing  when  these  actions  involve  academic  pro¬ 
cesses  or  University,  student,  or  academic  personnel 
acting  in  an  official  capacity. 

The  Campus  Code.  It  shall  be  the  further  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  student  to  abide  by  the  Campus  Code; 
namely  to  conduct  oneself  so  as  not  to  impair  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  welfare  or  the  educational  opportunity  of 
others  in  the  university  community. 

Procedure  for  Reporting  Code  Violations.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  students  and  faculty  to  report  to  the 
Student  Attorney  General  (966-4084)  or  the  Dean  of 
Students  (966-4045)  any  instance  in  which  reasonable 
grounds  exist  to  believe  a  student  has  violated  the 
Honor  Code  or  Campus  Code.  If  practicable,  the 
observer  can  request  that  the  accused  student  turn 
him-  or  herself  in  for  the  alleged  violation  within 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  matter  is  directly  re¬ 
ported. 

Sanctions.  The  Student  Court  may  impose  sanctions 
ranging  from  a  recommendation  for  expulsion  to 
suspension,  probation,  or  censure.  The  normal  sanc¬ 
tions  for  academic  cheating  are  suspension  and  a 
failing  grade  in  the  course. 


When  studying,  two  backs  are  better  than  one. 

Plagiarism 

Plagiarism  is  a  form  of  academic  dishonesty  and 
therefore  will  not  be  tolerated.  We  define  plagiarism  in 
the  Honor  System  as  "intentional  representation  of 
another  person's  words,  thoughts,  or  ideas,  as  one's 
own."  In  writing  term  papers,  short  essays,  take-home 
exams,  computer  programs,  or  other  assignments,  you 
must  give  credit  to  the  original  writers  of  words, 
thoughts,  or  ideas.  Failure  to  do  so  leads  anyone 
reading  your  work  to  believe  it  represents  your 
thoughts.  The  plagiarist  steals  the  thoughts  or  ideas  of 
another  person.  Thus,  in  an  academic  community, 
plagiarism  is  a  form  of  theft.  Plagiarism  also  hurts  the 
student  who  commits  it.  To  plagiarize  is  to  deny 
yourself  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  your  writing, 
research,  and  analytical  skills. 

Plagiarism  can  range  from  being  as  obvious  as 
directly  copying  a  paragraph  or  diagram  from  a  book 
or  article  without  acknowledging  the  source  to  some¬ 
thing  more  subtle  such  as  summarizing  a  paragraph  or 
book  without  acknowledging  it  as  a  summary  of 
another  person's  ideas.  In  either  of  these  situations, 
you  must  indicate  the  original  source  of  that  para¬ 
graph,  diagram,  or  idea.  Detailed  information  on  why 
such  attribution  is  necessary  and  how  to  document 
your  work  correctly  can  be  obtained  from  an  English/ 
Writing  instructor.  If  you  will  not  be  taking  English  1 1 
and  12,  you  are  strongly  encouraged  to  buy  the  book 
for  those  courses  and  to  study  the  sections  dealing 
with  plagiarism.  Your  failure  to  know  how  to  document 
a  paper  will  not  necessarily  protect  you  from  being 
found  guilty  of  plagiarism. 
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Housing  and  Food  Services 

The  Dean  of  the  Summer  School  recommends  that 
you  live  in  a  residence  hall  because  of  its  proximity  to 
classrooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  computer  facilities, 
and  dining  halls  as  well  as  recreational  and  athletic 
activities.  This  convenience  means  more  time  for 
student  life  and  more  opportunities  for  participating  in 
campus  activities. 

On-Campus  University  Residence  Halls.  You  have 
several  economical  options  when  you  choose  to  live  in 
University  residence  halls.  Air-conditioned,  non-air- 
conditioned,  single  room  or  double,  meal  plan  or  no 
meal  plan,  University  Housing  will  work  with  you  to 
meet  your  needs  in  summer  housing.  Rates  for  Univer¬ 
sity  residence  halls  per  session  are:  sharing  double 
room  without  air  conditioning,  $325;  sharing  double 
room  with  air  conditioning,  $360.  A  limited  number  of 
single  rooms  are  available.  Contact  the  Department  of 
University  Housing,  CB#  5500,  Carr  Building  (962- 
5401)  for  more  details. 

Payments  for  housing  or  meal  plans  are  made  to  the 
Cashier,  CB#  1400,  Bynum  Hall.  The  Cashier  will 
validate  your  contract  and  forward  it  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  University  Housing  for  room  assignment.  The 
Cashier  will  also  indicate  to  the  Carolina  Dining 
Service  your  name  and  Social  Security  number  if  you 
choose  to  participate  in  the  food  service  option.  The 
dining  service  will  then  issue  the  appropriate  food  plan 
identification  card.  Contact  Carolina  Dining  Service, 
CB#  1505,  210  Lenoir  Hall  (962-0200). 

Granville  Residence  Halls.  Granville  Towers  is  a 
privately  owned  and  University-approved  complex  of 
air-conditioned  residence  halls  located  adjacent  to 
campus  and  Franklin  Street.  Room  and  board  rate  is 
$680  per  person  per  session  for  double  occupancy.  No 
security  deposit  is  required.  Fifteen  meals  are  included 
each  week  as  well  as  housekeeping  service,  cable  TVs, 
swimming  pool,  basketball  court,  physical  fitness 
centers,  and  computer  room.  The  parking  rate  is  $70 
per  session  per  vehicle. 

For  further  information  and  contract  applications 
contact:  Granville  Towers,  University  Square,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27514  (919)-929-7143;  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

Off-Campus  Housing.  Rooms,  apartments,  and 
houses  are  available.  Check  local  newspapers  for 
listings.  If  you  are  considering  off-campus  housing, 
visit  the  property  and  make  arrangements  in  person. 


Off-Campus  Dining.  The  Carolina  Cross  Roads 
Restaurant  &  Bar,  located  in  the  newly  renovated 
Carolina  Inn,  features  a  relaxing  three-meal-a-day 
Dining  Room  offering  a  la  carte  and  buffet  menu 
selections.  Our  Southern  cuisine,  with  a  touch  of 
creative  flair,  highlights  local  products  for  freshness 
and  local  exposure.  Please  join  us  for  Breakfast  (6:30 
a.m.  to  1 1 :00  a.m.),  Lunch  (1 1 :00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.), 
Dinner  (5:30  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m.)  or  Sunday  Brunch 
(10:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m.).  Our  Bar  menu  is  available 
from  1 1:00  a.m.  to  1 1:00  p.m.  Please  call  918-2777  for 
reservations  or  information. 


The  Department  of  Disability  Services  assures  that 
disabled  students  can  independently  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  university  life.  These  services  include: 

(1)  Registration  assistance-ensuring  accessible  build¬ 
ings  and  classrooms,  and  adequate  travel  time 
between  classes. 

(2)  Academic  support-accessible  class  materials/ 
examinations  in  braille,  large  print,  recorded  text, 
interpreters  for  hearing  impaired,  and  note  takers. 

(3)  A  lift-equipped  vehicle  can  be  arranged  through  the 
Point-to-Point  campus  shuttle  (P-to-P)  transporta¬ 
tion  (962-P-To-P  or  962-7867). 

Services  are  available  to  students  who  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  as  well  as  permanently  disabled.  For  more 
information  contact  Department  of  Disability  Services, 
CB#  5100,  05  Steele  Building  (966-4041)  (voice/TDD). 


Parking.  Any  Summer  School  student  who  parks  an 
automobile  between  7:30  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  on 
weekdays  in  UNC-Chapel  Hill's  designated  reserved 
parking  lots  is  required  by  the  University's  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Parking  to  obtain  and  display  a 
parking  permit.  Parking  permit  registration  begins  May 
1 7  for  the  first  session  and  June  26  for  the  second 
session.  On  these  days  students  may  park  temporarily 
in  the  Craige  deck  on  Manning  Drive  while  conducting 
registration  related  activities. 

Parking  permit  holders  must  utilize  parking  in 
specific  zones  only  as  indicated  on  their  parking 
permit.  After  5:00  p.m.  on  weekdays,  however,  students 
may  park  in  any  space  that  is  unreserved  (signs  denote 
reserved  spaces)  except  those  in  resident  student  lots 
(enforced  after  5:00  p.m.).  Vehicles  parked  illegally  may 
be  cited  by  Parking  Enforcement.  Subsequent  viola- 
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tions  may  result  in  further  citations,  immobilization 
("booting"),  or  towing  of  the  vehicle. 

Alternatives  to  Parking.  The  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Parking  sponsors  viable  alternatives  to 
parking  on  campus,  such  as  UNC-CAR  (University  of 
North  Carolina  Campus  Area  Ridesharing),  bicycle 
registration,  the  Point-to-Point  Campus  Shuttle  (962-P- 
To-P  or  962-7867,  or  962-7142  [TDD]  for  the  hearing 
impaired)  and  the  P2P  Xpress  shuttle  serving  desig¬ 
nated  stops  during  after-dark  hours.  The  department 
also  encourages  the  use  of  Chapel  Hill  Transit,  for 
which  bus  passes  (unlimited  town-ride,  unlimited 
campus-ride,  or  twenty-town/forty-campus  ride 
coupon  booklets)  may  be  purchased  at  either  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  Parking  or  at  the 
Student  Stores. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Parking  during  regular  business 
hours  (weekdays,  7:30  a.M.-5:00  p.m.),  in  the  Security 
Services  Building,  on  Morrison  Drive  (just  off  Manning 
Drive)  on  south  campus,  or  call  962-3951. 

Facilities  and  Student  Services 

Ackland  Art  Museum.  The  Ackland  Art  Museum 
houses  an  internationally  known  collection  of  more 
than  14,000  works  of  art  ranging  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present.  It  is  especially  rich  in  European  painting 
and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods 
and  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Asian  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  in  North  Carolina  folk  art  including 
wood  carving,  painting,  and  ceramics.  The  collections 
of  old  master  and  modern  drawings  and  of  nineteenth 
and  twentieth-century  photography  are  among  the 
most  important  in  the  Southeast.  Museum  hours: 
Wednesday-Saturday,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.;  Sunday,  1  p.m. -5 
p.m.;  closed  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  major  holidays. 

International  Center.  Located  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Student  Union,  the  International  Center  serves  as 
the  main  administrative,  advising,  and  programming 
center  for  international  students  and  faculty.  If  you 
need  help,  contact  International  Center,  CB#  5240, 
Carolina  Union  (962-5661). 

International  students  applying  for  full-time  summer 
study  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  should  contact  the  Summer 
School  as  early  as  possible  to  request  the  form  "Immi¬ 
gration  Information  for  International  Summer  School 
Applicants."  This  information  includes  instructions  on 
how  to  obtain  the  F-l  student  visa.  Please  note  that 
providing  documentation  for  the  F-l  visa,  obtaining 
the  visa  certificate  from  the  International  Center,  and 
applying  for  the  visa  at  a  U.S.  consulate  can  be  a 
lengthy  process;  therefore,  planning  well  in  advance  is 
strongly  recommended. 


Libraries.  One  of  the  premier  collections  in  the 
South,  the  University  library  contains  more  than  4 
million  volumes,  3.5  million  microforms,  2  million 
government  documents,  and  numerous  special  collec¬ 
tions.  The  library  is  housed  in  a  number  of  separate 
facilities:  the  Walter  Royal  Davis  Library,  the  Louis 
Round  Wilson  Library,  the  Robert  B.  House  Under¬ 
graduate  Library,  and  various  departmental  and 
professional  school  libraries.  The  competent  and 
friendly  staff  of  all  the  libraries  facilitate  the  use  of 
books,  magazines,  films,  tapes,  computer  databases, 
and  other  resource  materials.  Hours  vary. 

Learning  Center.  The  Learning  Center  is  a  noncredit 
University  service  that  offers  students  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  reading  and  learning  skills.  The  target 
population  is  General  College  students,  but  all  under¬ 
graduates,  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  staff  are 
eligible.  The  program  is  flexible  so  you  may  register  at 
any  time;  fees  are  required  for  some  services.  The 
center  is  located  in  Phillips  Annex  (behind  Memorial 
Hall).  Telephone:  (962-3782). 

Student  Health  Service  (SHS).  Student  Health 
Service,  located  next  to  Kenan  Stadium,  is  responsible 
for  the  health  care  of  students  in  the  University  who 
are  enrolled  for  the  current  summer  session.  Spouses 
not  enrolled  in  the  University  may  become  eligible  by 
paying  the  student  health  fee  at  SHS. 

The  fee  covers  the  cost  of  most  services  provided  by 
SHS  professionals,  including  physicians,  physician 
extenders,  physical  therapists,  and  mental  health 
professionals.  Outpatient  laboratory  and  X-ray  studies 
done  at  SHS  require  a  copayment  fee.  There  are 
charges  for  specialty  clinic  care  and  after-hours  urgent 
care  offered  at  less  than  the  average  market  price. 
Payment  is  requested  on  the  day  service  is  rendered  for 
outpatient  charges. 

Patients  who  are  hospitalized  at  SHS  are  charged  for 
inpatient  rooms,  drugs,  miscellaneous  supplies,  labora¬ 
tory  and  X-ray  studies,  professional  services,  and  UNC 
Hospital  consultations.  Students  should  be  aware  that 
hospital  services  are  not  covered  by  the  student  health 
fee.  Because  the  health  fee  does  not  cover  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  surgery,  and  intensive  care,  you  should  have 
additional  health  insurance. 

Students  are  seen  by  appointment  during  office 
hours,  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  Monday-Friday.  After  regular 
office  hours,  After  Hours  urgent  care  is  available. 

Student  Stores.  The  Student  Stores,  located  in  the 
Daniels  Building,  is  owned  and  operated  by  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  for  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  Student 
Stores  carries  textbooks  and  associated  materials  for  all 
courses,  plus  school  supplies,  computers  and  software, 
general  books,  and  a  broad  range  of  collegiate  clothing 
and  gift  items.  ^ 
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Student  Stores  earnings  go  only  to  student  scholar¬ 
ships.  Since  1 980,  Student  Stores  has  contributed  $6 
million  to  nonathletic  student  scholarships. 

Hours:  7:30  a.m.-7:00  p.m.  Monday-Friday;  10  a.m.-6 
p.m.  Saturday;  1  p.m.-6  p.m.  Sunday  (962-5066). 

Health  Affairs  Bookstore.  Health  Affairs  Bookstore, 
located  within  the  medical  campus,  carries  all  required 
Health  Affairs  textbooks,  medical  instruments,  and 
school  supplies.  Hours:  8  a.m.-5  p.m.  Monday-Friday 
(966-2208). 

Morehead  Planetarium.  The  universe  is  within  reach 
at  Morehead  Planetarium.  One  of  the  largest  planetari- 
ums  in  the  country,  Morehead  Planetarium  provides 
activities  to  pique  your  interests  and  develop  your 
mind. 

The  climate-controlled  Star  Theater  offers  daily 
programs  on  the  mystery  and  science  of  the  universe, 
special  showings  of  wide-angle  films,  and  breathtaking 
representations  of  the  night  sky.  A  rare  walk-in  orrery 
(solar  system  model),  an  art  gallery,  and  a  science  shop 
are  inside  and  a  huge  sundial  and  rose  garden  outside. 

The  Morehead  Planetarium  also  sponsors  classes, 
lectures,  special  observations,  programs,  and  work¬ 
shops  for  all  ages  and  interests  throughout  the  year, 
including  a  summer  day  camp  for  youngsters.  Nearly 
all  the  adult  courses  carry  state  of  North  Carolina 
teacher  certification  renewal  credit. 

For  recorded  information  on  show  times,  classes,  or 
membership,  call  549-6863.  Program  schedules  and 
other  materials  are  available  at  the  Planetarium  Sales 
and  Ticket  Office,  CB#  3480,  East  Franklin  Street  (962- 
1236)  on  the  north  edge  of  the  campus. 

Counseling  Center.  The  Counseling  Center  offers 
counseling  and  testing  services  to  students.  Individual 
counseling  is  provided  for  career,  personal,  and 
academic  concerns.  In  addition,  the  center  provides 
testing  services  for  learning  difficulties  and  learning 
disabilities.  Psychologists  and  professional  counselors 
are  available  by  appointment;  all  information  is  strictly 
confidential.  A  resource  room  includes  a  large  number 
of  books  and  resource  materials  pertaining  to  careers, 
educational  programs,  and  personal  development.  For 
further  information  and  appointments  contact:  Univer¬ 
sity  Counseling  Center,  CB#  5130,  Nash  Hall  (962- 
2175). 

University  Career  Services.  The  major  summer 
services  provided  to  UNC- Chapel  Hill  students  are  job 
referrals  (only  for  students  within  two  semesters  of 
completion  of  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  degree),  job  vacancy 
notebooks,  career  and  employer  literature  and  data¬ 
bases,  summer  employment  and  internship  assistance, 
and  individual  career  advising.  Contact  University 
Career  Services  at  21 1  Hanes  Hall,  CB#  5140  (962- 
6507). 


H®eB‘®aiii©ria  wd  Sports 

Carolina  Union.  Located  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham 
Student  Union  Building,  the  Carolina  Union  Activities 
Board  offers  a  variety  of  programs,  many  of  them  free, 
including  movies,  musical  programs,  art  exhibits,  and 
other  events.  Union  facilities  include  an  information  desk, 
comfortable  lounges,  large  screen  televisions  and  a  snack 
bar,  as  well  as  bowling  lanes,  video  games  and  a  billiards 
room.  The  Union  also  houses  the  Sonja  Haynes  Stone 
Black  Cultural  Center,  the  Student  Activities  Fund  Office, 
The  International  Center  and  the  offices  of  Student 
Government  and  other  major  students  organizations.  For 
information  on  Carolina  Union  events,  call  962-2285. 

Intramural-Recreational  Sports.  The  IM-REC  Sports 
Program  is  funded  through  mandatory  student  fees.  The 
program  is  housed  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science  and  is  located  in  203 
Woollen  Gymnasium. 

Intramural  Sports  activities  include  intramural  leagues 
in  softball,  basketball,  and  volleyball  as  well  as  tourna¬ 
ments  in  tennis,  racquetball,  golf,  and  frisbee  golf.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  work  as  softball  umpires  by  attending  a  manda¬ 
tory  clinic:  1st  summer  session:  May  22;  2nd  summer 
session:  July  2.  Call  962-1 153  for  program  information 
about  the  structured  intramural  sports  program. 

The  Sports  Club  Program  offers  water  skiing,  kayaking, 
and  windsurfing,  among  others.  Call  962-1013  for  more 
information. 

The  Open  Recreation  Program  includes  drop-in 
opportunities  in  volleyball,  basketball,  badminton,  rac¬ 
quetball,  and  tennis.  Woollen  and  Fetzer  Gyms  are  open  7 
a.m.-lO  p.m.,  Monday-Thursday;  till  8  p.m.  on  Fridays;  and 
from  1 :00  p.m.-8  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Facilities 
include:  30  tennis  courts,  and  many  gyms  and  multi¬ 
purpose  rooms.  Call  962-1 153  for  more  schedule  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Student  Recreation  Center  (SRC)  houses  the  state- 
of-art  fitness  and  aerobics  programs.  The  latest  weight 
training  and  cardiovascular  equipment  is  available  till  9 
p.m.  daily.  In  addition,  a  number  of  drop-in  aerobics 
classes  are  offered  each  day.  Call  962-4SRC  or  stop  by  for 
more  information. 

The  newest  addition  to  IM-REC  Sports  is  Carolina 
Adventures,  the  outdoor  recreation  component  that 
includes  a  challenge  ropes  course,  an  outdoor  trip  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  ideal  for  frisbee  golf, 
mountain  biking,  hiking,  and  picnicing.  Call  962-4 1 79  for 
a  schedule  and  more  information. 

Other  Recreational  Opportunities.  Finley  Golf  Course  is 
owned  by  the  University  and  is  available  for  students, 
faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  guests;  greens  fees  apply. 

Contact  Finley  Golf  Course  for  more  information  (962- 
2349).  The  University  also  has  a  boating,  swimming,  and 
camping  area  on  Kerr  Lake  (sixty  miles  north).  Contact  the 
Employee  Services  Department  (962-1483). 
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The  courses  listed  in  this  section  are  offered  on 
varied  schedules  or  with  concentrated  instruction. 
You  should  register  in  advance  to  reserve  your 
confirmed  space  in  the  course.  See  the  calendar  on 
page  four  and  contact  the  Summer  School  if  you 
have  any  questions. 

For  further  information  on  the  course  topics  and 
goals,  contact  the  teaching  school  or  department. 
For  registration  purposes,  the  courses  are  assigned 
to  First  or  Second  Session.  See  the  following  listing 
for  this  assignment  and  for  the  course  dates. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  teaching  and  research  about  the  American 
South.  In  1996,  the  South  becomes  the  focal  point  of  the 
international  sports  world  for  the  summer  Olympics  in 
Atlanta.  Many  national  teams  will  be  housed  and 
practicing  at  colleges  and  universities  in  the  region.  For 
example,  the  U.S.  men's  and  women's  track  and  field 
teams  will  be  based  in  Chapel  Hill  for  their  training. 
Obviously,  many  students  and  families  will  be  giving 
some  attention  during  the  summer  to  a  variety  of  sports. 
The  Summer  School  has  developed  a  set  of  courses  for 
First  and  Second  Summer  Sessions  to  focus  on  the 
phenomenon  of  sports  in  our  lives. 

These  courses  will  study  in  depth  particular  issues, 
theories,  practices,  subcultures,  and  the  roles  of  sports 
and  those  involved  in  them.  We  believe  that  this  FOCUS 
on  sports  will  present  a  study  opportunity  that  is  unique 
and  challenging.  On  occasion,  the  mix  of  sports  and 
universities  are  portrayed  negatively;  this  focus  program 
reflects  an  entirely  different  image  of  the  positive  role  of 
the  academy  in  learning  and  teaching  about  any  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  life. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  offered,  a  symposium 
entitled  Sports  in  the  South  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh  on  June  10,  1996.  Activi¬ 
ties  reinforcing  the  Raleigh  program  will  be  held  in 
Chapel  Hill  on  June  1 1 .  (For  further  information  on  the 
symposium,  contact  Professor  Ron  Hyatt  at  (919)  962- 
2021;  FAX  (919)  962-0489.)  A  film  series  and  other 
related  events  will  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the 
two  summer  sessions. 


AM  ST  62  American  Cinema  and  American  Culture  of 
the  Reagan  and  Post-Reagan  Eras  (3).  This  course 
examines  the  ways  in  which  social  and  cultural 
concerns  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  were  taken 
up  in  Hollywood  films  of  this  period.  We  will  also 
consider  the  impact  of  new  technologies  (particu¬ 
larly  the  VCR)  on  Hollywood  cinema  as  well  as  the 
changing  nature  of  the  film  audience  during  this 
period.  Two  topics  will  be  of  particular  concern:  the 
representation  of  masculinity  and  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  family.  In  recognition  of  the  course's 
being  taught  during  the  summer  of  the  Atlanta 
Olympics,  we  will  also  consider  how  films  about 
sports  bring  together  these  two  topics.  The  course 
will  be  structured  around  the  viewing,  discussion, 
and  analysis  of  representative  filmic  texts,  among 
them:  First  Blood,  Terminator,  Back  to  the  Future, 
Field  of  Dreams,  Home  Alone,  and  Junior. 
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Professor  Robert  Allen  is  the  author  or  editor  of 
five  books  and  numerous  journal  articles  on  Ameri¬ 
can  film  and  television.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  director  of  the  undergraduate  honors 
program. 

BUSI  197-1  Sports  Marketing  (3).  What  marketing 
strategies  are  most  effective  for  helping  sports 
organizations  achieve  success  at  the  box  office 
and  elsewhere?  What  approaches  are  most 
effective  for  helping  corporations  and  other 
organizations  use  ties  with  sports  to  promote 
their  products  and  services?  In  addressing  these 
questions,  coverage  will  be  given  to  topics  such 
as  cultivating  fan  support,  developing  off-field 
entertainment,  configuring  ticket  prices,  design¬ 
ing  stadiums,  advertising  games,  recruiting,  using 
players  for  endorsements,  sponsoring  series  or 
events,  and  working  with  charities. 

Professor  Paul  Bloom  has  been  teaching  and 
doing  research  on  services  marketing  for  many 
years.  He  also  recently  completed  a  study  on  the 
effects  of  sports  promotion  on  teens. 

BUSI  197-2  Sports  Law  (3).  The  law  of  the  business  of 
American  sport  (with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
1996  Atlanta  Olympics).  Topics  will  include  sports 
agency,  contracts,  licensing,  and  other  related 
intellectual  property  issues. 

Professor  Don  Stanford  has  taught  law  in  the 
Business  School  since  1984.  He  is  a  Chapel  Hill 
native  who  is  also  a  student  of  the  game,  regularly 
attending  UNC  basketball  and  football  games. 

HIST  90-001  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  History  (3). 
"A  History  of  Sport  in  America.”  This  course  :s 
designed  as  a  research  seminar  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sports  in  American  culture  and  society 
from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present.  In  the  course 
students  will  read  and  discuss  key  works  in 
American  sports  history— William  Elliott's  Caro¬ 
lina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water  (1867)  and  Nelson 
George's  Elevating  the  Game:  Black  Men  and 
Basketball ’(1992),  for  example-and  write  a  short 
research  paper  on  a  topic  (chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  instructor)  in  American  sports  history. 
Fans  and  anti-fans  welcome! 

Professor  Peter  Coclanis  is  a  specialist  in  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  American  South. 
He  is  a  member  of  UNC’s  study  group  on  sports  in 
the  south,  and  is,  alas,  a  great  admirer  of  Bob 
Knight  and  Indiana  University  basketball. 


PHIL  48  Contemporary  Issues  and  Philosophy: 

Ethical  Issues  in  Sports  (3).  Sports  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  moral  function  both  for  the  individual  and 
the  society.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  that 
moral  significance,  we  will  begin  with  a  concep¬ 
tual  and  theoretical  analysis,  and  then  examine 
how  various  contemporary  issues  (such  as  racism, 
sexism,  gender  equity,  Title  IX,  cheating,  violence, 
and  drug  use)  play  out  in  sports  in  our  society. 

Professor  Jan  Boxill,  a  former  college  athlete  and 
coach,  specializes  in  moral  and  political  philosophy 
and  is  currently  writing  a  book  entitled  The  Moral 
Significance  of  Sport. 

PHYE  99  Current  Issues  in  P.E.:  The  Olympics:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  (From  Athens  to  Atlanta) 

(3).  An  overview  of  the  rich  history  of  the  early 
games.  An  in-depth  look  at  the  games  of  the  10th 
century  and  a  perspective  toward  the  future. 
Discusses  -isms  (Commercialism,  Nationalism, 
Terrorism,  etc.).  Identifies  heroes  and  uses  films 
to  show  highlights  and  historical  moments. 
Leaders,  leadership  styles,  and  unique  moments 
in  the  Olympiad's  rich  history  are  profiled.  In- 
depth  discussions  include  the  Berlin,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Atlanta  games.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
Olympians  from  North  Carolina,  who  have 
participated  in  the  games. 

Professor  Ronald  Hyatt  has  taught  the  history  of 
sport  and  physical  education  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
since  1966.  He  has  researched  and  published 
articles  in  the  area  of  sport  and  games,  including  the 
Olympic  movement. 


AMST  62  Sports  in  the  U.S.  (3).  Over  the  past  century 
and  a  half,  organized  sports  have  formed  a  major 
source  of  entertainment  for  countless  individuals. 
They  have  also  played  a  role  in  the  efforts  made 
by  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  residents  to  define 
aspects  of  their  own  identities,  and  to  find  places 
for  themselves  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.  By 
looking  at  sources  such  as  newspaper  articles, 
movies,  oral  histories,  and  the  lives  of  prominent 
athletes,  we  will  trace  the  development  of 
baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  and  other  sports, 
relating  them  to  trends  in  U.S.  history  that 
include  urbanization,  shifting  gender  and  race 
relations,  and  the  forging  of  national  identities. 

Pamela  Grundy  specializes  in  American  social 
and  cultural  history,  and  is  currently  working  on  a 
study  of  basketball  in  North  Carolina. 
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AM  ST  63  America  in  the  Age  of  the  First  Modem 
Olympics:  The  Culture  of  the  1890s  (3).  At  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  modem  Olym¬ 
pics,  this  course  will  examine  American  culture 
during  the  decade  of  the  1890s.  The  role  of  sports 
in  American  society  will  be  examined  through  a 
study  of  such  figures  as  politician  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  photographer  Jacob  Riis,  painter  Thomas 
Eakins,  social  activists  Jane  Addams  and  Ida  Wells- 
Barnett,  and  writers  Kate  Chopin,  Frances  E.  W. 
Harper,  and  Mark  Twain. 

Joy  Kasson  is  Professor  of  American  Studies  and 
English  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Her  teaching  and  research 
interests  include  literature,  art,  photography,  film, 
architecture,  social  history,  and  gender  roles  in  19th 
and  20th  century  America,  the  period  of  the  modern 
Olympics. 

•j 

ART  080  Athletics  and  Ancient  Art  (3).  Over  2,000  years 
before  the  modern  Olympic  games,  ancient  athletes 
competed  against  each  other  for  honor  and  glory  in 
sporting  festivals  and  events.  From  the  Olympic 
games  in  Greece  to  the  spectacles  held  in  the 
Roman  coliseum,  athletes  and  sporting  contests 
played  a  major  roll  in  classical  society  and  art.  This 
course  will  examine  ancient  athletics  and  sporting 
contests  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world. 

Instructor  Scott  Karakas  specializes  in  the  history  of 
art  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

BUSI  197-1  Corporate  America,  Government,  and  the 
Business  of  Sports  (3).  An  investigation  of  the 
relationships  between  government,  corporate 
America,  and  commercial  sports  enterprises  includ¬ 
ing  the  Olympic  games.  The  purpose  is  to  stress  the 
interplay  of  these  forces,  highlighting  the  conflicts, 
interdependencies,  and  possibilities  for  intervention. 

Professor  Peter  Chiaramonte  is  a  specialist  in 
leadership  and  communication;  he  was  an  assistant 
coach  with  the  Canadian  Olympic  track  team  prior  to 
the  summer  games  in  Montreal. 

CLAS  43  Athletics  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  World  (3). 
The  Olympic  games  were  the  most  prestigious 
festival  of  the  ancient  world  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Cities  gained  recognition  from  the 
victories  of  their  athletes.  Athletes  sought  the 
Olympic  crown  of  olives  which  brought  greater 
rewards  at  home.  Numerous  connections  with 
modern  times  can  be  made  from  studying  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  ancient  festivals. 

Professor  William  West  specializes  in  the  study  of 
ancient  Greek  inscriptions  and  athletics.  He  has 
traveled  over  several  years  to  the  major  sites  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 


HIST  52  History  of  Greece  (3).  The  Ancient  Greeks 
created  Olympia  and  competed  in  the  first 
Olympics  for  the  greater  glory  of  Zeus.  The 
course  will  explore  this  and  other  dynamics  of 
Hellenic  civilization  from  the  later  Bronze  Age  to 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

Professor  W.  J.  McCoy  has  taken  many  student 
groups  to  Olympia  as  well  as  numerous  other  sites 
in  the  Greek  world  in  connection  with  the  UNC 
Summer  School  Abroad  Program  in  Greece,  which 
he  has  directed  since  its  inception  in  1981. 

JOMC  174  Sports  Marketing  and  Advertising  (3). 
Examines  the  range  of  promotional  techniques 
being  used  in  the  modern  sports  industry.  Topics 
include  sponsorships,  advertising,  merchandising, 
and  the  effects  of  commercialization. 

JOMC  191  1996  Summer  Olympics:  Marketing  and 
Coverage  (3).  This  course  will  examine  media 
coverage  of  the  Olympics  as  well  as  issues  of 
marketing. 

Professor  John  Sweeney,  who  teaches  both 
courses,  was  an  Associate  Creative  Director  at  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies  in  America.  He 
has  done  sports-related  promotions  and  advertising 
for  Sears,  Pizza  Hut,  L’Eggs,  Hanes,  Dial,  and 
Nestle  among  others. 

PHYE  99  Current  Issues  in  Physical  Education: 

Sports  Physiology:  Enhancement  of  Human 
Performance  (3).  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
application  of  scientific  techniques  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  physical  training  and  athletic 
performance  in  humans.  The  intent  is  to  explain 
how  scientific  testing  procedures  can  be  used  to 
improve  upon  a  person's  ability  to  compete  in 
sporting  events.  In  particular,  the  focus  of  these 
discussions  will  be  upon  select  Olympic  sporting 
events.  For  example,  the  validity,  application,  and 
limitations  of  such  scientific  testing  procedures 
as  "maximal  oxygen  uptake  testing,"  "body 
composition  analysis,"  "lactate  profiling,"  and 
"anaerobic  threshold  evaluations,"  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Additional  discussions  will  encompass 
such  topics  as  "what  are  the  limitations  to  human 
athletic  performance"  and  "prediction  of  future 
performance  records." 

Dr.  A.C.  Hackney  is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Exercise  Physiology  and  Nutrition  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  studies  into  human  performance 
limitations  for  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense. 
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Introductory  Yucatec  Maya.  June  10-July  19.  The  Duke-UNC 
Latin  American  Studies  program  offers  a  three-part  intensive 
introductory  course  in  modem  Yucatec  Maya  with  a  secondary 
focus  on  ancient  and  colonial  Maya  literature.  Parts  one  and 
two  consist  of  four  weeks  of  intensive  classroom  instruction 
and  conversational  practice  at  UNC-  Chapel  Hill  as  well  as  a 
weekend  workshop  in  hieroglyphics.  Part  three  will  be  a  two- 
week  field  orientation  in  Yucatan  to  allow  students  to  stay  with 
Mayan  families  and  share  in  their  daily  lives.  Students  will  earn 
one  or  six  hours  of  credit;  an  extra  program  fee  applies. 

To  apply,  contact  Sharon  Mujica,  The  Yucatec  Maya  Summer 
Institute,  Duke-UNC  Program  in  Latin  American  Studies,  CB# 
3205,  E.  Franklin  St.,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599- 
3205  (962-2414).  Fax:  962-0398. 

First  Session  Registration 

LTAM  160  Intensive  Yucatec  Maya  (var).  June  10-July  19. 
Intensive  classroom  instruction,  conversational  practice, 
laboratory  work,  followed  by  field  study  in  Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


May  29-July  5.  The  UNC  Year  at  Sevilla  and  the  Summer 
School  offer  a  five-week  program  of  upper-level  Spanish  courses 
conducted  in  Sevilla,  Spain,  and  supervised  by  a  resident 
director  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Professor  of  Spanish  Larry  King, 
Department  of  Romance  Languages,  with  assistance  from 
professional  language  instructors  and  professors  from  the 
University  of  Sevilla,  will  teach  language  and  culture  courses. 
Specific  course  offerings  will  depend  on  student  enrollment  and 
interest.  Language  classes  are  limited  to  ten  students  per  class. 
Each  student  can  enroll  in  two  courses  and  earn  six  credits. 
Students  live  with  local  families.  The  program  includes  a  two- 
day  stay  in  Madrid  and  visits  to  other  cities  of  cultural  interest 
such  as  Cordoba  and  Granada.  A  special  program  fee  applies. 

For  more  information  and  application  materials,  write  Sevilla 
Verano  '96,  UNC  Year  at  Sevilla,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  CB#  3170,  238  Dey  Hall  (962-5078). 

Tentatively,  courses  will  be  selected  from  the  following 
list: 

Second  Session  Registration 

SPAN  23  Spanish  Conversation  I 

SPAN  51  Spanish  Conversation  II 

SPAN  52  Spanish  Culture  and  Civilization 

SPAN  6 1  Advanced  Conversation  and 

Composition 

SPAN  96  Seminar  in  Undergraduate  Spanish 
(History  of  Spanish  Art) 

SPAN  146  Structure  of  Modern  Spanish 


The  following  courses  are  open  to  students  in  good 
standing  at  any  accredited  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  alumni  and  other  college  gradu¬ 
ates  as  space  allows.  Foreign  language  skills  are  not 
required  for  these  courses,  which  are  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
courses  taught  by  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty.  Credit 
applies  toward  degree  and  graduation  requirements  as 
in  any  other  summer  course.  Special  program  fees 
apply  to  each  entry.  For  information  and  application 
materials,  contact  Summer  School,  CB#  3340,  Pettigrew 
Flail  (966-4364). 

Belgium- Germany.  May  1 1-June  6.  Visits  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  European  Union  and  NATO  will 
highlight  the  stay  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  In  Hannover 
and  Munich,  Germany,  study  will  concentrate  on 
international  manufacturing  including  plant  tours. 
BUSI  193A:  BUSINESS  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  UNION  (3), 
and  BUSI  193B:  BUSINESS  OPERATIONS  IN  EUROPE 
(3). 

Dr.  Douglas  A.  Elvers,  Professor  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  director  of  the  International  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Center,  has  taught  programs  on  four  continents  and 
recently  spent  a  semester  at  The  University  of  Gottingen 
in  Germany.  He  has  led  similar  Summer  School  Abroad 
programs  in  Belgium  and  Germany  during  the  past  six 
summers. 


Carroll  Hall,  long-time  home  of  the  Kenan-Flagler  School 
of  Business  Administration. 
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Costa  Rica/Honduras.  June  1-June  15.  An  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  about  social  welfare,  health,  and  commu¬ 
nity-based  interventions  in  two  contrasting  Central 
American  countries-Costa  Rica/Honduras.  Attention  is 
given  to  community  development  and  participation, 
health  and  social  support  for  families  and  women's 
issues.  SOWO  180/380.  INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES 
AND  SERVICES  (3). 

Co-leaders  are  Denise  Gammonley,  MSW  and  Andrea 
Bazan-Manson,  MSW,  MPH.  Ms.  Gammonley,  a  third-year 
doctoral  student  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  UNC, 
studies  in  the  area  of  aging  and  mental  health  and  was  a 
1994  recipient  of  a  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Studies 
Fellowship  from  the  UNC-Duke  Institute  for  Latin  American 
Studies  and  conducted  research  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras.  Ms.  Bazan-Manson  is  the  Continuing  Education 
and  Field  Placement  Coordinator  for  the  Department  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  at  the  UNC  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  June  3-June  28. 
Participants  study  British  and  Scandinavian  film  and 
television  in  London,  England  and  Trondheim,  Norway. 
COMM  151  CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL 
FILM/TELEVISION  (3),  and  COMM  143  HISTORY  OF 
NATIONAL  MEDIA  IN  THE  WEST:  CASE  STUDIES  (3). 

Dr.  Gorham  Kindem,  Professor  of  media  history  and 
production  in  the  Department  of  Communication  Studies, 
directed  this  program  in  1995  and  has  led  similar  pro¬ 
grams  in  Northern  Europe  several  times  over  the  past  ten 
years.  He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Trondheim,  authored  and/or  edited  five  books  on  film  and 
television,  and  his  award-winning  documentary  films  have 
appeared  on  PBS  and  The  Discovery  Channel. 

Greece.  May  1 2-June  1 .  A  study  of  mainland  Greece 
and  the  Cycladic  Islands  and  Crete  with  emphasis  on 
ancient  Greek  history  and  archaeology.  HIST  52: 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE  (3),  and  HIST  102B:  ANCIENT 
GREEK  SOCIETY  AND  CULTURE  (3).  HIST  91:  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  STUDY  for  undergraduates  (3)  or  HIST  299: 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY  for  graduate  students  (3)  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  these  courses. 

Dr.  Jim  McCoy,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Classics,  has  been  professor-director  of  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  Summer  Program  in  Greece  since  1 981 . 

Kenya.  May  14-June  14.  A  unique  opportunity  to 
learn  first  hand  the  history  and  contemporary  culture 
of  Kenya,  under  the  guidance  of  instructors  with 
extensive  experience  in  Africa.  Last  summer  Professor 
Daniels  led  eighteen  students  on  this  course.  ANTH 
161:  FIELD  SCHOOL  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AFRICAN 
CULTURE  (6). 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Daniels,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  has  spent  three  and  a  half  years  in  Kenya  carrying 
out  and  administering  ethnographic  research. 


London.  May  15-June  10.  Participants  will  study 
modern  English  drama  and  examine  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  British  and  American  schools, 
curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruction  emphasizing 
their  relationship  with  the  differences  in  governments, 
families,  values,  economies,  and  beliefs.  EDCI  199: 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  THE  LONDON  EXPERIENCE— AN 
AMERICAN  ASSESSMENT  (3),  and  ENGL  46A:  DRAMA 
ON  LOCATION  (3). 

Dr.  Gerald  Unks,  Professor  of  Education,  has  led  similar 
programs  in  Europe,  the  USSR,  and  the  Peoples’  Republic 
of  China.  He  has  received  all-university  awards  for  his 
excellence  in  inspirational  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Dr.  Kimball  King,  Professor  of  English,  has  directed 
numerous  student  courses  in  London  and  also  has 
received  all-university  awards  for  his  excellence  in 
inspirational  teaching  of  undergraduates. 

Oxford.  June  24-July  26.  Participants  will  discover  the 
writers  of  Oxford  and  enjoy  Shakespeare's  plays  while 
living  in  St.  Edmund  Hall,  an  800-year-old  college  of 
Oxford  University.  ENGL  58:  SHAKESPEARE  (3)  or  (for 
those  who  have  taken  that  requirement  for  the  major 
in  English)  ENGL  46B:  DRAMA  ON  LOCATION  (3),  and 
ENGL  49B:  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  TOPICS:  THE 
LITERATURE  OF  OXFORD  (3). 

Dr.  Christopher  Armitage, University  Professor  of 
Distinguished  Teaching,  has  received  other  awards  for 
excellent  teaching,  including  the  Nicholas  Salgo  Outstand¬ 
ing  Teacher  Award  and  a  Bowman  and  Gordon  Gray  Chair 
for  inspirational  teaching.  An  alumnus  of  St.  Edmund  Hall 
and  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  he  has  conducted 
programs  in  England  since  1969. 

Morges,  Switzerland.  July  15-July  29.  Integrated  with 
the  Cours  International  de  Musique,  participants  will 
survey  chamber  music  with  a  focus  on  works  for  piano, 
strings,  woodwinds,  and  horns.  All  participants  will 
meet,  make  music,  and  live  with  students  of  other 
nationalities.  MUSC  171:  INSTRUMENTAL  PERFOR¬ 
MANCE  REPERTOIRE  (3),  and  MUSC  7J:  CHAMBER 
PLAYERS  (1)  or  MUSC  2071:  MIXED  CHAMBER  MUSIC 
(1.5). 

Donald  Oehler,  Professor  of  Music,  has  conducted 
similar  programs  during  the  past  ten  years  and  is  a 
clarinetist  and  chamber  music  coach. 
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EDSP  200  Introduction  to  School  Counseling  (3).  June 
6-2 1 .  Prerequisite,  graduate  standing.  Philosophical 
bases  of  pupil  personnel  services  with  emphasis  on 
elementary  and  secondary  school  guidance 
programs. 

EDSP  201  Theories  of  Counseling  (3).  June  6-21. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Current 
theories  of  counseling  with  emphasis  on  theory  as 
a  means  of  conceptualizing  behavior  change  in  the 
counseling  process. 

EDSP  228  Externship  in  School  Psychology  (1-6). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  20- 
June  5.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Supervised 
observation  and  participation  in  school  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  in  schools  and  school-related  field 
facilities. 


INLS  210-53  Library  Automation  (3).  May  20-June  2. 
Focus  on  current  information  systems  applications 
in  libraries  and  related  information  agencies.  Topics 
range  from  societal  issues  impacting  information 
transfer  to  the  decision  processes  involved  in 


selecting  automated  systems.  Outlines  the  steps 
necessary  in  building,  selecting,  and  implement¬ 
ing  computer-based  systems  in  libraries  of  all 
types.  Monday  through  Friday  afternoon 
classes. 


JOMC  102  Journalism  Education  in  High  School  (3). 
July  10-20.  Readings,  discussion,  projects  foster¬ 
ing  excellence  in  teaching  journalism-mass 
communication  in  the  high  school,  from  philoso¬ 
phy  and  practice  to  professional  skills. 


The  following  short  course  is  designed  for  teachers  of 
mathematics  or  science,  or  for  students  preparing  to 
become  mathematics  or  science  teachers.  This  course 
is  cosponsored  by  the  Center  for  Mathematics  and 
Science  Education.  For  each  course,  special  fellowship 
support  is  available  to  certified  mathematics  or  science 
teachers.  Application  for  this  support  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  Center  for  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education,  CB#  3500,  Peabody  Hall,  (966-5922). 


MATH  111  Developing  Mathematical  Concepts  (3). 

June  27-July  1 7.  Prerequisite,  Math  32  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  The  course  will  focus  on  the  use 
of  graphics  calculators  in  the  study  of  analytic 
geometry,  calculus,  statistics,  and  other  elemen¬ 
tary  topics.  Students  will  be  required  to  have 
either  a  TI-81  or  TI-82  calculator. 
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UNC-Chapel  Hill  archaeologists  will  conduct  a  dig  at 
the  presumed  site  of  Shakor,  a  late  seventeenth- 
century  Native  American  village  near  Hillsborough, 
North  Carolina.  Students  will  participate  in  the  excava¬ 
tion,  recovery,  recording,  and  interpretation  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  remains.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  transit 
mapping,  photography,  flotation  recovery,  and  other 
research  procedures.  For  further  information  contact 
Drs.  Steve  Davis  or  Trawick  Ward,  Research  Laborato¬ 
ries  of  Anthropology,  CB#  3120,  Alumni  Building,  962- 
6574. 


ANTH  151  Field  School  in  Archaeology  (6).  May  20- 
June  26.  Intensive  (40  hours  per  week)  training  in 
archaeological  field  methods  and  techniques. 


The  University's  Highlands  Biological  Station  offers 
summer  courses  that  provide  credit  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Biology. 

BIOL  195  Field  Biology  at  Highlands  Biological 
Station  (1-4). 

Amphibian  Cytogenetics  (3).  June  3-14 

Research  in  Amphibian  Cytogenetics  (3).  June  17- 
28 

Conservation  Biology-Principles  for  Conservation 

Illustrated  by  the  Diverse  and  Dynamic  Land¬ 
scape  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  (3).  June  17- 
28. 

Taxonomy  and  Natural  History  of  Southern 
Appalachian  Mayflies,  Stoneflies,  and 
Caddisflies  (3).  July  1-12. 

Ecological  Research  Techniques  (3).  July  8-20. 

Research  on  Mayflies,  Stoneflies,  and  Caddisflies 

(3).  July  15-26. 

Biology  of  Spiders  (3).  July  15-26. 

Southern  Appalachian  Flora  (3).  July  29-August  9. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  The  Friday  Center,  CB#  1020  (962- 
2543). 


Hollywood  Media  Industries:  Field  Study  and 
Internship  Program.  The  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion  Studies  offers  an  exciting  four-  to  five-week 
summer  field  study  and  internship  program  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  California,  July  5-August  1 .  Participants  will  live 
and  work  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  In  addition  to  the 
internship,  students  will  study  and  perform  research  on 
the  history,  current  organizations,  and  practices  of 
various  media  industries  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
including  film  and  television. 

The  instructor  is  Paul  Edwards,  a  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  alumnus,  who  received  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and 
Motion  Pictures.  Mr.  Edwards  is  currently  a  screenwriter 
working  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

To  apply,  contact  Hap  Kindem,  Communication 
Studies,  CB#  3285,  Bingham  Hall,  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3285  (962-1 127).  Review  of 
applications  for  Hollywood  Industries  Study  begins  in 
the  fall  semester  and  applicants  are  chosen  in  the 
spring  semester. 


COMM  90-2  Internship  (1-3).  July  5-August  1.  For 
Communication  Studies  majors  only.  Hollywood 
Media  Internships.  Departmental  approval 
required. 

COMM  159  Special  Topics  in  Media  Study  (3).  July  5- 
August  1 .  Hollywood  Media  Industries. 


All  courses  are  offered  at  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Sciences  in  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  Partial 
financial  aid  can  be  provided  for  some  applicants.  For 
further  information  contact  Summer  School  Program 
Chair,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences,  343 1  Arendell  Street, 
Morehead  City,  NC  28557.  Telephone  (919)  726-6841. 


MASC  138  Environmental  Processes  of  the  Coastal 
Zone:  Barrier  Island  Ecology  (6).  June  17-July  19. 
Prerequisite,  course  in  general  ecology.  Implica¬ 
tions  of  barrier  island  migration  and  other 
physical  processes  for  the  plants  and  animals  of 
barrier  islands.  Emphasis  on  management  of 
barrier  beaches  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  the 
impact  of  human  interference  with  natural 
processes.  Field  studies. 
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The  Geology  Summer  Field  Camp  is  a  six-week  pro¬ 
gram  in  northern  New  Mexico,  south-central  Colorado, 
and  north-central  Arizona  designed  to  develop  profes¬ 
sional-level  skills  in  geologic  field  mapping  and  basin 
skills  in  the  acquisition  and  analysis  of  hydrologic  data. 
In  addition  to  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills  in  field 
geology,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  regional  geology  of 
the  southwestern  United  States.  For  further  information 
or  to  apply,  write  or  call  Dr.  Richard  Mauger,  Department 
of  Geology,  Graham  Building,  East  Carolina  University, 
Greenville,  NC  27858.  Telephone  (919)  328-6016. 


GEOL  128-129  Field  Course  in  Geology  (6).  Two  groups 
will  be  operating  at  different  times.  Group  one:  May 
7-June  21;  Group  two:  May  17-July  1.  Open  to 
undergraduates  and  first-year  graduate  geology 
majors. 


The  following  courses  are  for  twelve-month  Master  of 
Accounting  majors.  Restricted  registration.  Others  may 
register  by  permission  of  the  accounting  area  coordina¬ 
tor,  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School. 


BUSI  240A  Financial  Reporting  I  (3).  May  28-June  28. 
The  first  of  a  five-course  sequence  that  offers  an 
overview  of  financial  accounting  including  financial 
accounting  theory,  financial  statements,  the 
reporting  process,  the  standard  setting  process  and 
hierarchy,  and  the  statements  of  financial  account¬ 
ing  concepts. 

BUSI  243A  Managerial  Accounting  (2).  June  12-June 
28.  The  first  of  a  two-course  sequence  in  Manage¬ 
rial  and  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  introduces 
students  to  management  accounting  techniques 
and  practices.  The  focus  is  on  the  managerial  uses 
of  accounting  information,  particularly  cost  infor¬ 
mation.  Topics  include  cost  accounting  systems, 
budgeting,  responsibility  accounting,  and  decision 
making. 

BUSI  254M  Management  Communications  I  (1.5).  May 
28-June  1 1.  The  first  of  a  two-course  sequence  of 
management  and  communications  and  competen¬ 
cies  that  provides  a  framework  to  improve  profes¬ 
sional  communication  skills,  including  oral,  written, 
and  computer-based  techniques. 

Summer  School  operates  at  an  intensive  pace 
following  Eastern  "Belltower"  time  (The 
Morehead  Bell  Tower  on  Raleigh  Road). 


BUSI  200M  Statistics  for  Accountants  (2).  July  10-26. 
The  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  statistical  methods  that  are  essential  for 
accounting  professionals.  The  topics  covered 
include  parametric  and  nonparametric  statistics, 
regression  analysis,  and  forecasting. 

BUSI  240B  Financial  Reporting  II  (3).  July  8-August 
9.  The  second  of  a  five-course  financial  account¬ 
ing  sequence  that  focuses  on  principles  that 
capture  the  investment  activities  of  a  firm, 
concentrating  on  accounting  for  property,  plant 
and  equipment,  intangibles,  unconsolidated 
subsidiaries  and  other  long  term  assets,  and  their 
impact  on  the  financial  statements. 

BUSI  244A  Taxation  I  (2).  July  29-August  15.  The  first 
of  a  four-course  sequence  on  taxation  that 
explores  the  determination  of  income  as  defined 
for  tax  purposes.  The  focus  is  on  underlying 
fundamental  concepts  of  taxation  of  individuals 
and  corporations. 


Summer  Bridge  is  an  academic  support  program 
designed  to  ease  entry  into  and  matriculation  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  a  select 
group  of  entering  freshmen.  Participation  in  this  seven- 
week  program  carries  all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  accorded  any  regularly  enrolled  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  Summer  School  student.  The  1996  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled  for  June  16-August  3.  For  more 
information,  please  contact:  Summer  Bridge  Program 
Director,  CB#  3110,  Steele  Building  (962-1046). 
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The  following  description  of  courses  in  the  Division 
of  Academic  Affairs  planned  for  summer  1996  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  department  or  school. 


NOTE:  The  listing  of  a  course  in  this  catalog  does  not  obligate  the 
University  to  give  the  course.  Changes  may  occur. 

Information  on  other  courses  offered  in  the  Division 
of  Health  Affairs  (i.e.,  nursing,  dentistry,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  public  health)  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
those  schools.  The  "class  listing"  section  in  this  catalog 
gives  details  of  times,  locations,  instructors,  etc.,  for 
courses  in  all  schools. 


Course  Numbers 

1-99  Courses  for  undergraduates 

100-199  Courses  for  undergraduates  and 

graduate  students 

200— 299  Courses  for  graduate  students 

300-400  Internships,  seminars,  and  indepen¬ 

dent  study  or  research  courses  for 
graduate  students 


All  courses  are  planned  to  be  offered  on  the  regular 
schedule  of  five  classes  per  week,  M-F,  unless  otherwise 
specified  at  the  end  of  the  course  description.  The 
courses  listed  on  the  next  page  are  offered  on  the  late 
afternoon  or  night  schedule. 


UNC  summer  campus:  a  time  to  move  and  a  time  to  sit,  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  listen,  a  time  to  study  and  a  time  to  rest. 
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5  classes  per  week.  Monday-Friday 

EDFO  222  Ethical  Issues  in  Education  (3). 

EDSP  207  Internship  in  School  Counseling  and  Consulta¬ 
tion  (3-9). 

4  classes  per  week.  Monday-Thursday 

EDFO  380  Statistical  Analysis  of  Educational  Data  III  (3). 

HIST  89  Peace  and  War  (PWAD  78)  (3). 

INTS  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity 
(COMM  80,  SOCI  80)  (3). 

PLAN  46  Introduction  to  Urbanism  and  Planning  (3). 

POLI  53  Politics  in  England  (3). 

PSYC  24  Child  Development  (3). 

PSYC  142  Psychology  of  Black  Americans  (3). 

3  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 

ANTH  130  Native  North  American  Cultures 
(FOLK  130)  (3). 

EDSP  209  Issues  in  Organizing  guidance  Services  (3). 

LSRA  101  Women,  Work,  and  Leisure  (WMST  101)  (3). 

PLAN  67  Ethical  Bases  of  Public  Policy  Decision  Making 
(PUPA  67)  (3). 

SOWO  350  Seminar  in  Specialized  Practice:  Models  of 
Brief  Therapy  (3). 

SOWO  389  Special  Topics  in  Human  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  (Leadership  in  Nonprofit  Organizations)  (Var.). 

2  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Wednesday 

EDSP  342  Seminar  in  Special  Education  (1-3). 

MUSC  7P  Summer  School  Band  (0-1). 


5  classes  per  week.  Monday-Friday 

EDFO  201  Psychology  of  Learning  in  the  School  (3). 

4  classes  per  week.  Monday-Thursday 
POLI  61  Major  Issues  in  Political  Theory  (3). 

PSYC  10  General  Psychology  (3). 

PSYC  24  Child  Development  (3). 

PSYC  33  Social  Psychology  (3). 

3  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
ANTH  196  The  Gardens,  Shrines,  and  Temples  of  Japan 
(ART  192)  (3). 

HIST  90  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  History  (3). 

LSRA  1 12  Leisure  in  a  Diverse  Society  (3). 

PHYE  99  Current  Issues  in  Physical  Education:  Sports 
Physiology:  Enhancement  of  Human  Performance 
(3). 

POLI  54  Government  and  Politics  of  East  Asia  (3). 

POLI  66  Political  Psychology:  An  Introduction  (3). 


4  classes  per  week.  Monday-Thursday 

BUSI  71  Accounting  Principles  (3). 

COMP  4  Computers:  Power  Tools  for  the  Mind  (3). 
MATH  10  Algebra  (3). 

MATLI  31  Calculus  of  Functions  of  One  Variable  I  (3). 

3  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
BUSI  157  Human  Resource  Management  (3). 

PSYC  28  Personality  (3). 

PSYC  33  Social  Psychology  (3). 

PSYC  50  Laboratory  Research  in  Psychology  (4). 
PSYC  184  The  Self  (3). 

2  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Wednesday 

MUSC  8B/208B  Summer  School  Chorus  (0-1). 


4  classes  per  week.  Monday-Thursday 

COMP  4  Computers:  Power  Tools  for  the  Mind  (3). 
MATH  30  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  (3). 
PLAN  246  GIS  for  Planners  (3). 

POLI  4 1  Introduction  to  Government  in  the  United 
States  (3). 

SOWO  252  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Depend¬ 
ency  (3). 

3  classes  per  week.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 
BUSI  100  Oral  and  Written  Communication  in 
Business  (3). 

PSYC  24  Child  Development  (3). 

PSYC  80  Behavior  Disorders  (3). 


Have  lunch  under  a  Carolina  blue  skyi  Food  service  is  provided  in 
Lenoir  Hall. 
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Offerings  for  General  College 
Reqnirements/Perspectives 


FIRST  SESSION 

SECOND  SESSION 

FREN  1,  2,  3 

Foreign  Languages  1 

FREN  2,  3,  4 

GERM  1,  3 

GERM  2,  4 

ITAL  1 

HIND  1-2 

LATN  1 

ITAL  2 

PORT  1 

LATN  2 

RUSS  1 

PORT  2 

SPAN  1,  2,  3 

RUSS  2,  3-4 

SWAH  1-2 

SPAN  2,  3,  4 

Required  Lab 

Natural  Sciences 

Required  Lab 

CHEM  11  &  11L 

Perspective  2 

CHEM  21  &21L 

PHYS  20,  24,  25,  26 

PHTS  25,  27 

Optional  Lab 

Optional  Lab 

ASTR31  &31L 

BIOL  11  &  11L,  45  &  63L,  73L 

BIOL  1 1  &  1 1L,  62  &  62L,  63L,  73L, 

GEOL  16  &  16L 

80  &  80L 

GEOL  11  &  11L 

Without  Lab 

BIOL  50,  52,  54 

Without  lab 

GEOG  10,  1 1 

BIOL  52,  54 

PHYE  76 

GEOG  10 

PHYE  76 

PSYC  10 

PSYC  10 

COMP  14 

Mathematical 

COMP  14 

MATH  18,  22,  30,  31,  32,  33,  81,  83 

Sciences  3 

MATH  18,  22,  30,  31,  32,  83 

PHIL  21 

PHIL  21 

STAT  11,  23 

STAT  11,  23 

ANTH  41,  43 

Social  Sciences 

ANTH  41,  44 

ECON  10 

FCON  10 

GEOG  20  (=PWAD  20),  23 

Perspective  4 

GEOG  20  (=PWAD  20) 

JOMC  1 1 

LING  30 

LING  30 

NURS  52 

POLI  41,  52,  67  (=WMST  67), 

86  (=PWAD  86) 

SOCI  10,  12,  15,  20,  22,  23,  30,  31 

WMST  67  (=POLI  67) 

t 

POLI  41,  42,  52,  66 

SOCI  10,  12,  15,  20,  22,  23,  30,  31,  33 

COMP  96 

PHIL  20,  22,  33,  34 

POLI  61,  62,  64 

RE  LI  22,  58 

SOCI  50 

Philosophical 
Perspective  5 

PHIL  20,  22,  32  (=RELI  32),  34,  37 

POLI  61,  62 

SOCI  50 
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FIRST  SESSION 

SECOND  SESSION 

Pre-1700  Western  History 

Pre-1700  Western  History 

AFAM  40 

Western  Historical 

AFAM  40 

CLAR  20(=ART  20) 

&  Non-West  ern/ 

HIST  52 

HIST  1 1 

Comparative 

RELI  59 

Other  Western  History / 

Perspective  6 

Other  Western  History 

AFAM  4 1 

AFAM  41 

AM  ST  40 

AMST  20 

HIST  21,  22,  31 

HIST  22 

RE  LI  29 

RELI  29 

Non-Western/Comparative 

Non-Western/Comparative 

AFRI 40 

AFRI 40 

CHIN  50 

HIST  18 

ECON  67 

POLI  54,  55,  56 

HIST  33 

RELI  10 

SOCI  11 

SOCI  11 

Fine  Arts 

ART  1,  2,  33,  38 

Aesthetic 

Fine  Arts 

ANTH  23 

COMM  41 

Perspective  7 

ART  1,  2,  30,  43,  64  (=WMST  64) 

DRAM  15,  16,  20 

COMM  41 

MUSC  21,  42 

DRAM  15,  16 

MUSC  45 

Literature 

WMST  64(=ART  64) 

CMPL  22 

COMM  60 

Literature 

ENGL  20,  23,  25,  26 

CLAS  62 

FREN  40 

COMM  60 

PORT  35 

ENGL  20,  24 

SPAN  35,  40 

ITAL  40 

AFRI 40 

AFAM  40,  41 

Cultural  Diversity 

AFRI  40 

AFAM  40,  41 

ANTH  41 

Requirement  8 

ANTH  41 

COMM  24 

COMM  24 

PORT  35 

SOCI  10,  11,  15,20,  22,  24,  30 

SOCI  10,  11,  15,  20,  22,  30 


1  Students  who  place  who  place  into  level  1  or  2  of  their  high 
school  language  must  complete  through  level  3  of  a  single 
foreign  language.  No  student  will  receive  credit  for 
repeating  level  1  of  a  high  school  language.  Students  who 
place  into  level  3  must  complete  level  3.  Students  who 
place  into  level  4  must  complete  level  4. 

2  Two  courses  are  required,  at  least  one  with  a  laboratory 
component. 

3  All  students  are  required  to  take,  or  to  place  out  of  Math  10, 
and  then  are  required  to  take  one  additional  math  course. 

4  Two  courses  are  required.  Each  from  a  different  depart¬ 
ment. 


5  One  course  is  required. 

6  Two  courses  are  required,  at  least  one  from  the  pre-1700 
category. 

7  Two  courses  are  required,  one  fine  arts  and  one  literature 
course. 

8  Effective  May  15,  1994,  all  incoming  freshmen,  regardless  of 
major,  entering  UNC  for  the  first  time  must  satisfy  the 
Cultural  Diversity  requirement  before  graduation  by  taking 
one  course.  Listed  below  are  the  General  College  courses 
that  will  fulfill  this  requirement.  Courses  in  bold  also  fulfill 
a  perspective  requirement. 
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Cferings  for  Arts  &  Sciesices 
eiJ^iirements/Ferspectives 


Students  seeking  a  BA  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  must  complete  upper-level  perspective  course  work  in 
four  of  the  five  perspective  areas  (Aesthetic,  Natural  Sciences, 
Social  Sciences,  Philosophical,  Western  Historical  &  Non- 
Westem/Comparative).  Students  who  have  taken  two  Western 
Historical  courses  in  the  General  College  must  choose  an 
upper-level  Non-Western/Comparative  course  as  one  of  their 
four  upper-level  perspectives. 

EXCEPTIONS: 

Students  who  completed  two  physical  science  courses  in  the 
General  College  must  choose  one  life  science  course  or  one 
mathematical  science  course  to  fulfill  the  Natural  and  Math¬ 
ematical  Sciences  Perspective  at  the  BA  level. 

Students  who  completed  two  life  science  courses  in  the 
General  College  must  choose  one  physical  science  course  or 
one  mathematical  science  course  to  fulfill  the  Natural  and 
Mathematical  Sciences  Perspective  at  the  BA  level. 


Students  who  have  taken  two  Western  Historical  courses  in 
the  General  College  must  choose  a  Non-Westem/Comparative 
course  to  satisfy  the  Historical  Perspective  at  the  BA  level. 

Students  who  have  taken  one  pre-1700  Western  Historical 
course  and  one  Non-Westem/Comparative  course  must 
choose  a  course  in  Western  History  to  satisfy  the  Historical 
Perspective  at  the  BA  level. 


NOTE:  DO  NOT  USE  A  COURSE  IN  YOUR  MAJOR  (OR  MINOR)  DEPT.  TO 
SATISFY  A  REQUIREMENT  UNLESS  THAT  COURSE  IS  AN  HONORS 
COURSE  (OTHER  THAN  FREN  21A,  GERM  21  A,  SPAN  21A)  OR  A  CAPSTONE 
COURSE('). 

- - — - - - - - - - - 

CULTURAL  DIVERSITY  REQUIREMENT 
Effective  May  15,  1994,  all  incoming  freshmen,  regardless  of 
major,  entering  UNC  for  the  first  time  must  satisfy  the 
Cultural  Diversity  requirement  before  graduation  by  taking 
one  course.  Listed  below  are  the  courses  that  will  fulfill  this 
requirement.  Courses  in  bold  also  fulfill  a  perspective 
requirement  (see  GC/A&S  perspective  lists). 


SECOND  SESSION 

AFAM  40,  41,  94A* 

AFAM  40,  41,  174 

AFRI  40,  65 

Cultural  Diversity 

AFRI  40,  174 

ANTH  41 

Requiretnent 

ANTH  41 

COMM  24,  80 

COMM  24,  80 

GEOG  168 

ENGL  85 

INTS  80 

HIST  167 

PHIL  46,  55 

INTS  80 

POLI  171 

LSRA  112 

PORT  35 

PHIL  46 

PSYC  184 

SOCI  10,  11,  15,  20,  22,  24,  30,  80 

SOCI  10,  11,  15,  20,  24,  30,  80,  111 

WMST  46 

WMST  46 

Physical  Sciences 

Physical  Sciences 

ASTR  3 1 

Naturai  Sciences 

CHEM  21,  130 

CHEM  11,130 

Perspective 

GEOG  10,  11 

GEOG  10 

PHYS  25,  27 

GEOL  11 

PHYS  20,  24,  26 

Life  Sciences 

BIOL  11,  45,  50,  52,  54 

Life  Sciences 

* 

GEOL  16 

BIOL  11,  52,  54,  62,  80,  94B’ 

PSYC  10 

PSYC  10 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Mathematical  Sciences 

COMP  14 

COMP  14 

MATH  18,  22,  30,  31,  32,  83 

MATH  18,  22,  30,  31,  32,  33,  81,  83 

PHIL  21 

PHIL  21 

STAT  11,  23 

STAT  11,  23 
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FIRST  SESSION! 

SECOND  SESSION 

ANTH  161 

COMM  80(=INTS  80  =SOCI  80) 

GEOG  150 

INTS  80(=COMM  80=SOCI  80) 

JOMC  146 

LSRA  101(=WMST  101) 

PLAN  46 

POLI  171 

PSYC  24,  28,  33 

SOCI  80(=COMM  8 0=1  NTS  80),  111, 

131 

WMST  101  (=LSRA  101) 

ScieiliCeS 

Perspective 

COMM  80(=INTS  80  =SOCI  80) 

INTS  80(=COMM  80=SOCI  80) 

LSRA  112 

PSYC  24,  28,  33 

SOCI  80(=COMM  80=INTS  80),  115 

COMP  96 

ECON  159 

PHIL  33,  34,  41,  46(=WMST  46), 
55(=AFAM  55),  58 

PLAN  67(=PUPA  67) 

POLI  67(=WMST  67) 

RE  LI  58 

WMST  46(=PHIL  46),  67(=POLI  67) 

Philosophical 

Perspective 

PHIL  32,  34,  37,  46(=WMST  46) 

WMST  46(=PHIL  46) 

\ 

Western  History 

AFAM  40,41  ’ 

AMST  40,  62 

HIST  31,  54,  64,  67,  74 

RELI  29 

.  v  Vi  S  •£  e  i 1  S' «  k  f\  B  SI  iCP  a  B  C  &  a 

&  Non-Western/ 
Comparative 
Perspective 

Western  History 

AFAM  40,  41 

AMST  20,  62 

CLAS43 

HIST  52,  101,  121,  158 

RELI  29,  59 

Non-  Western/Comparative 

AFRI  40,  65 

ANTH  130 

GEOG  168 

HIST  33 

RELI  162 

Non-  Westem/Comparative 

AFAM  174(=AFRI  174) 

AFRI  40,  174(=AFAM  174) 

GEOG  166 

HIST  18 

AFAM  94A* 

ART  1,  2,  15,  33,  38,  50 

COMM  151,  168 

DRAM  53 

ENGL  46A,  54,  58,  72,  82,  83, 

86(=WMST  86),  88 

FREN  40 

MUSC  80,  87 

PORT  35 

SPAN  35,  40 

WMST  86(=ENGL  86) 

AMST  63 

ANTH  196 

ART  1,  2,  15,  \7K  30,  43,  51(=CLAR  51) 
CHIN  148 

CLAS  62 

COMM  168 

ENGL  46B,  52,  58,  66,  72,  85,  88,  93,  95 
MUSI  81,  88 

SOCI  128 
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AFAM  40  The  Black  Experience  (3).  An  interdisciplinary 
course  designed  to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the 
Black  experience  in  the  Americas  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

AFAM  41  The  Black  Experience  (3).  An  interdisciplinary 
course  designed  to  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the 
Black  experience  in  the  Americas  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  post-emancipation  developments. 

AFAM  94A  Black  Arts  and  Black  Aesthetics  (3).  The 

concept  of  the  Black  aesthetic  as  it  is  manifested  in 
Black  American  performing,  visual,  literary,  and 
musical  arts. 

AFRI  40  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  (3).  As  an 
introduction  to  the  African  continent,  this  course 
is  intended  to  fulfill  two  primary  purposes:  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  African  environment, 
its  peoples,  culture,  past  and  contemporary  society; 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  African  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
American  society. 

SWAH  1-2  Intensive  Kiswahili  1-2  (6).  The  1-2  course 
covers  the  material  in  the  SWAH  I  and  SWAH  II 
sequence  in  a  single  session. 


AFAM  40  The  Black  Experience  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

AFAM  41  The  Black  Experience  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

AFAM  76  The  African  American  in  Motion  Pictures: 
1900  to  the  Present  (3).  This  course  will  analyze 
the  role  of  the  African  American  to  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  explore  the  development  of  stereotypical 
portrayals,  and  investigate  the  efforts  of  African- 
American  actors  and  actresses  to  overcome  these 
portrayals. 

AFRI  40  Introduction  to  African  Civilization  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

AFRI/AFAM  174  Key  Issues  in  African  and  Afro- 

American  Linkages  (3).  For  advanced  undergradu¬ 
ates  and  graduate  students.  This  course  is  intended 
to  explore  theoretical  and  methodological  issues 
concerning  the  historical  linkages  between  African 
and  Afro-American  peoples. 


AM  ST  40  Reading  through  American  Culture  (3).  An 
expanded  strategy  of  "reading"  for  actively 
engaging  with  a  wide  range  of  historical  and 
contemporary  cultural  practices.  This  "reading" 
examines  magazine  and  television  ads,  movies, 
television  talk  shows,  soap  operas,  and  "trauma 
dramas,”  shopping  malls,  and  media  stardom  (the 
Roseanne  phenomenon). 

AM  ST  62  American  Cinema  and  American  Culture 
•  ^  of  the  Reagan  and  Post-Reagan  Eras  (3).  Social 
*/  and  cultural  concerns  of  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s  as  taken  up  in  Hollywood  films  of  this 
period.  Topics  include  the  impact  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  (VCR)  on  Hollywood  cinema,  and  the 
changing  nature  of  the  film  audience.  Themes  of 
concern  are  the  representation  of  masculinity 
and  of  the  family,  especially  in  films  about  sports. 
Filmic  texts  include:  First  Blood,  Terminator,  Back 
to  the  Future,  Field  of  Dreams,  Home  Alone,  and 
Junior.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus 
Program.) 


AMST  20  The  Emergence  of  Modem  America  (3).  An 
interdisciplinary  study  of  American  attitudes 
toward  nature  and  technology,  the  emergence  of 
modern  American  cities,  issues  of  justice  and 
diversity.  Class  materials  include  literature, 
autobiography,  photography,  painting,  music,  and 
film. 

AMST  62  Sports  in  the  U.S.  (3).  By  looking  at  sources 
:  ^  such  as  newspaper  articles,  movies,  oral  histories, 
and  the  lives  of  prominent  athletes,  the  course 
traces  the  development  of  baseball,  basketball, 
tennis,  and  other  sports,  relating  them  to  trends 
in  U.S.  history  that  include  urbanization,  shifting 
gender  and  race  relations,  and  the  forging  of 
national  identities.  (See  Summer  SELECT 
section,  Focus  Program.) 

AMST  63  America  in  the  Age  of  the  First  Modem 
•  Olympics:  The  Culture  of  the  1890s  (3).  This 
*/  course  examines  American  culture  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  role  of  sports  in  American  society 
will  be  examined  through  a  study  of  such  figures 
as  politician  Theodore  Roosevelt,  photographer 
Jacob  Riis,  painter  Thomas  Eakins,  social  activists 
Jane  Addams  and  Ida  Wells-Barentt,  writers  Kate 
Chopin,  Frances  E.  W.  Harper,  and  Mark  Twain. 
(See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus  Program.) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY,  962-1243 

302  Alumni  @!dg.  CB#3115 

First  Session 

ANTH  41  General  Anthropology  (3).  An  introduction 
to  anthropology.  Topics  considered:  physical 
evolution  of  humans  and  biological  variations 
within  and  between  modern  human  populations, 
prehistoric  and  historic  developments  of  culture, 
archaeology,  and  intensive  study  of  selected 
world  societies. 

ANTH  43  Human  Evolution  and  Adaptation  (3). 

Study  of  the  ideas  used  in  reconstructing  human 
evolution  and  analyzing  contemporary  adapta¬ 
tions.  The  course  includes  the  study  of 
paleoanthropology,  prehistoric  archaeology, 
analogies  from  animal  behavior,  and  human 
adaptation  to  diverse  environments. 

ANTH  99  Special  Projects  (3).  Permission  of  the 

department  chair.  Reading  or  research  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member  whose  interests 
coincide  with  those  of  the  student. 

ANTH  130  Native  North  American  Cultures  (3).  A 

survey  of  the  traditional  life  ways  and  customs  of 
Native  North  Americans,  with  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  contacts  with  EuroAmericans.  Current 
issues  affecting  Native  American  groups  are  also 
addressed.  Late  afternoon  section. 

ANTH  301  Reading  and  Research  (1-4).  Registration 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  315  Reading  and  Research  in  Methodology  (1- 

4).  Registration  with  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  321  Field  Research  (3).  Registration  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ANTH  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ANTH  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Second  Session 

ANTH  23  Habitat  and  Humanity  (3).  An  intensive 
visual  study  of  architecture  and  landscape  in  a 
variety  of  prehistoric  and  contemporary  cultures. 
Emphasis  on  comparison  of  sacred  spaces  and 
architecture  (temples;  shrines;  churches)  and 
residential  spaces  (houses;  homes). 

ANTH  41  General  Anthropology  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

ANTH  99  Special  Projects  (3).  Permission  of  the 

department  chair.  See  description  in  First  Session. 


ANTH  196  The  Gardens,  Shrines,  and  Temples  of 
Japan  (ART  192)  (3).  Intensive  study  of  the 
history,  aesthetics,  principles  of  design,  and 
religious  foundation  of  architecture  and  land¬ 
scape  in  Japan.  Emphasis  on  the  ninth  to  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  the  influence  of  Taoism,  Shinto, 
and  Buddhism.  Late  afternoon  section. 

ANTH  301  Reading  and  Research  (1-4).  Registration 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  315  Reading  and  Research  in  Methodology  (1- 

4).  Registration  with  permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  321  Field  Research  (3).  Registration  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

ANTH  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ANTH  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ANTH  400  General  Registration  (0). 

ANTH  151  Field  School  in  Archaeology  (6).  May  20- 
June  26.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  On-Site 
courses.) 


ART  HISTORY 

ART  38  Modem  Survey  (3).  An  introduction  to  the 
visual  arts  of  the  modern  period,  from  the  mid¬ 
eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Impressionists, 
Symbolists,  Cubists  are  just  a  few  of  the  schools 
of  art  studied. 

ART  50  European  Baroque  Art  (3).  This  course 
examines  baroque  art  in  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  patterns  of  patronage.  Prerequisite, 
an  introductory-level  art  history  course  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  64  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts  (WMST  64)  (3). 

This  course  analyzes  the  representation  of 
women  in  Western  Art,  placing  special  emphasis 
on  works  by  women. 

ART  72  Impressionism  and  Symbolism  (3).  A  detailed 
study  of  selected  paintings  and  associated  critical 
texts,  intended  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  issues  of  late  nineteenth-century  Impression¬ 
ism  and  Symbolism.  Prerequisite,  any  introduc¬ 
tory-level  art  history  course  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

ART  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ART  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Spoils  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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STUDIO  ART 

For  introductory  courses  (ART  1  and  2),  no  previous  experience 
or  training  is  required;  however,  these  courses  are  prerequisites 
for  further  study  in  painting,  printmaking,  and  sculpture.  All 

studio  classes  meet  double  period  each  day. 


ART  1  Basic  Drawing  and  Composition  (3).  Designed 
to  develop  comprehension  and  drawing  skills  in 
two-dimensional  media. 

ART  2  Basic  Sculpture/3-D  Design  (3).  Provides  the 
non-art  major  with  a  foundation  vocabulary, 
aesthetic  sensibility,  analytical  capacity,  and 
fundamental  skills  in  three-dimensional  media 
related  to  sculpture  and  design.  Enables  the 
student  to  incorporate  some  of  the  visual  artist's 
unique  way  of  knowing  and  communicating  into 
a  liberal  arts  education. 

ART  18  Life  Drawing  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  proficiency  in  figure  drawing  through 
the  use  of  various  drawing  and  painting  materials 
(study  from  the  model). 

ART  48  Life  Drawing  II  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  18. 
Continuation  of  ART  18. 


Courses  listed  with  “Var”  credit  hours  normally  carry  3.0. 
Additional  credit  hours  can  be  arranged  only  with  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Painting  courses  meet  for  double  period  each 
day. 


Painting 

ART  15  Painting  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1. 

ART  45  Painting  II  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  15  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  65  Painting  III  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  45  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  85  Painting  IV  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  65  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  105  Painting  V  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  85  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  125  Painting  VI  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  105  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  155  Painting  VII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  125  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  175  Painting  VIII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  155  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 


ART  HISTORY 

ART  30  History  of  Architecture  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
history  of  architecture  from  the  pyramids  to  the 
present  for  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
art  history  or  architectural  history  courses. 

ART  43  American  Art  (3).  From  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

ART  51  History  of  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art 

(3).  Prerequisite,  any  introductory  level  art 
history  course  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
survey  of  major  developments  in  early  Christian 
and  Byzantine  painting  and  sculpture. 

ART  80  Athletics  and  Ancient  Art  (3).  The  course  will 
•  study  athletic  contests  as  depicted  in  Greek  and 
*/  Roman  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Panhellenic 
Games  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  Corinth,  and.Nemea, 
as  well  as  the  Panathenaic  Festival  in  Athens.  (See 
Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus  Program.) 

ART  192  The  Gardens,  Shrines,  and  Temples  of 
Japan  (ANTH  196)  (3).  Intensive  study  of  the 
history,  aesthetics,  principles  of  design,  and 
religious  foundation  of  architecture  and  land¬ 
scape  in  Japan.  Emphasis  on  the  ninth  to  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  the  influence  of  Taoism,  Shinto, 
and  Buddhism.  Late  afternoon. 

ART  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ART  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

STUDIO  ART 

For  Introductory  courses  (ART  1  and  2)  no  previous  experience 
or  training  is  required.  These  courses  are  prerequisites  for  further 
study  in  painting,  printmaking,  and  sculpture.  All  studio  classes 
meet  double  period  each  day. 


ART  1  Basic  Drawing  and  Composition  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

ART  2  Basic  Sculpture  and  3-D  Design  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 
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Courses  listed  with  “Var”  credit  hours  normally  carry  3.0. 
Additional  credit  hours  can  be  arranged  only  with  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Painting  and  printmaking  courses  meet  for 
double  period  each  day. 


ART  15  Painting  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  ART  1. 

ART  45  Painting  II  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  15  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  65  Painting  III  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  45  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  85  Painting  IV  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  65  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  105  Painting  V  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  85  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  125  Painting  VI  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  105  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  155  Painting  VII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  ART  125  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  175  Painting  VIII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  155  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  17A  Printmaking  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  Art  1. 

ART  47A  Printmaking  II  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  17  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  67  A  Printmaking  III  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  47 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  87A  Printmaking  IV  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  67  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  107A  Printmaking  V  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  87  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  127A  Printmaking  VI  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  107 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  157A  Printmaking  VII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art  127 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  177A  Printmaking  VIII  (Var.).  Prerequisite,  Art 
157  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

ART  68  Chinese  and  Japanese  Painting  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site:  ART  1,  ART  2,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Basic  skills  and  techniques  of  traditional  Chinese 
(also  Japanese)  painting  including  landscape, 
figures,  birds,  and  flowers,  and  Chinese  calligra¬ 
phy.  Students  will  have  a  chance  to  practice 
Chinese  painting  and  to  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  various  aspects  of  Asian  art.  Students  will  be 
trained  to  use  the  various  media  (brush,  ink, 
special  papers),  master  basic  skills  and  then  work 
on  projects  which  combine  Asian  art  components 
to  develop  their  own  individual  art  style  and 
characters. 


ASIA  091  Independent  Reading  (3). 

CHIN  50  Introduction  to  Chinese  Civilization(3).  A 

course  designed  to  introduce  both  beginning 
undergraduate  majors  in  Asian  Studies  and 
General  College  students  to  the  Chinese  world  of 
past  and  present. 

CHIN  115  Special  Topics  in  Chinese  (3). 

ASIA  91  Independent  Reading  (3). 

CHIN  115  Special  Topics  in  Chinese  (3). 

CHIN  148  Chinese  Cinema  (3).  This  course  surveys 
Chinese  film  from  the  Mainland,  Taiwan,  and 
Hong  Kong,  examining  films  and  criticism  in 
social  and  historical  contexts.  Major  topics  will 
include  nationalism,  tradition,  gender,  and 
ethnicity. 

HIND  1-2  Elementary  Hindi-Urdu  (6).  An  intensive 
introduction  to  Hindi/Urdu  including  grammar 
instruction  and  drilling,  written  communication, 
reading,  conversation,  and  creative  applications 
of  grammar  and  vocabulary. 


SEE  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 


SEE  CHEMISTRY 


BIOL  11  Principles  of  Biology  (3).  Open  to  all  under¬ 
graduates.  Prerequisite  to  most  higher  courses  in 
biology.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  biology,  including  cell  structure, 
chemistry  and  function,  genetics,  evolution, 
adaptation,  and  ecology. 

BIOL  11L  Introductory  Biology  Laboratory  (1). 

Corequisite  or  prerequisite,  BIOL  1 1.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  concepts  in  biology  with 
emphasis  on  scientific  inquiry.  Biological  systems 
are  analyzed  through  experimentation,  dissec¬ 
tion,  and  observation.  One  extra  hour  three  days 
per  week. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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BIOL  50  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  (4).  Prereq¬ 
uisites,  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Biology  1 1  and 
Chemistry  1 1 .  Structure  and  function  of  nucleic 
acids,  principles  of  inheritance,  gene  expression, 
and  genetic  engineering.  One  extra  horn-  three 
days  per  week. 


BIOL  62L  Physiology  Laboratory  and  Demonstration 

(1).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Biology  62.  A 
laboratory  discussion  class  that  presents  current 
methodology  used  in  monitoring  the  function  of 
specific  organ  systems.  Three  horn's  two  days 
per  week. 


BIOL  52  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology  (4). 
Prerequisites,  BIOL  50.  Fundamentals  of  cell 
structure  and  activity  in  relation  to  special 
functions,  metabolism,  reproduction,  embryogen- 
esis,  and  with  an  introduction  to  the  experimen¬ 
tal  analysis  of  cell  physiology  and  development. 
One  extra  hour  three  days  per  week. 

BIOL  54  Ecology  and  Population  Biology  (4).  Prereq¬ 
uisites,  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Biology  1 1  and 
Chemistry  1 1 .  Principles  governing  the  ecology 
and  evolution  of  populations,  communities,  and 
ecosystems  including  speciation,  population 
genetics,  population  regulation,  and  community 
and  ecosystem  structure  and  dynamics.  One 
extra  hour  three  days  per  week. 

BIOL  62  Introduction  to  Mammalian  Physiology  (3). 
Prerequisites,  Biology  11,  1 1L.  A  basic  course  in 
mammalian  physiology  designed  for 
preprofessional  and  biology  majors.  The  structure 
and  function  of  the  major  organ  systems  are 
discussed  with  an  emphasis  on  system  integra¬ 
tion  and  body  homeostasis.  (NOTE:  Students  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  credit  for  both  this 
course  and  Biology  45.) 


BIOL  63L  Vertebrate  Structure  and  Evolution  Labora¬ 
tory  (1).  Prerequisite,  or  corequisite.  Biology  45  or 
63.  Vertebrate  comparative  anatomy  of  organ 
systems  and  their  evolution  with  emphasis  on 
human  anatomy.  Three  hours  three  days  per 
week. 

BIOL  73L  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory  (1).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  or  corequisite,  Biology  73.  Techniques  of 
observation  and  experiments  in  animal  behavior. 
Three  hours  three  days  per  week. 

BIOL  80  Biology  of  Insects  (3).  Prerequisites,  Biology 
11,  1 1L.  Study  of  insects  with  emphasis  on 
physiology,  ecology,  and  behavior. 

BIOL  80L  Biology  of  Insects  Laboratory  (1).  Prerequi¬ 
site  or  corequisite,  Biology  80.  Identification  of 
insects  and  laboratory  studies  in  insect  physiol¬ 
ogy,  ecology,  and  behavior;  student  projects  in 
insect  biology.  Three  hours  three  days  per 
week. 

BIOL  94B  Milestones  in  Biology  and  Medicine  (3).  No 
prerequisite.  Introductory  biology  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Human  illness  and  infirmity  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  personal  tragedies,  scientific  puzzles, 
and  regional  disasters.  The  biological  basis, 
cultural  associations,  and  medical  responses  to 
major  health  problems  from  ancient  times  to  the 
present  are  considered. 


The  campus  “Pit" 
near  the  Union  and 
the  Bookstore  is  the 
place  for  getting 
personal,  making 
speeches,  or 
catching  up  on  the 
news. 
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BIOL  98  Undergraduate  Research  (Var).  Prerequisites, 
BIOL  11,  1 1L,  an  overall  3.0  grade  point  average, 
and  permission  of  a  faculty  research  director. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Directed  readings 
with  laboratory  study  on  a  selected  topic.  A  final 
written  report  is  required  in  each  session.  May  be 
repeated.  Biology  98  credit  from  three  to  five 
hours  may  be  counted  as  one  lecture  course  in 
the  major;  six  hours  and  more  of  98,  or  of  98  and 
99  together,  can  be  counted  as  a  lecture  course 
with  a  laboratory  in  the  major. 

BIOL  130  Introduction  to  Biological  Chemistry 

(CHEM  130)  (3).  See  description  for  CHEM  130. 

BIOL  300-318  Research  Courses  in  Biology  (2  or 

more).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOL  393  Master's  Thesis  in  Biology  (Var.). 

BIOL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  in  Biology  (Var.). 

BIOL  11  Principles  of  Biology  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

BIOL  11L  Introductory  Biology  Laboratory  (1).  See 

description  in  First  Session.  Three  afternoons  per 
week. 

BIOL  45  Fundamentals  of  Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  (3).  Prerequisites,  BIOL  11,  1 1L.  Basic 
structure  and  function  in  the  human  body  and 
their  explanation  by  principles  of  embryology, 
histology,  heredity,  and  evolution.  For  laboratory, 
see  BIOL  63L,  which  serves  as  the  anatomy 
laboratory  for  BIOL  45  and  for  all  premedical, 
predental,  and  other  health  affairs  curricula 
requiring  BIOL  45  with  laboratory. 

BIOL  50  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  (4).  See 

description  in  First  Session.  One  extra  hour  three 
days  per  week. 

BIOL  52  Cellular  and  Developmental  Biology  (4).  See 
description  in  First  Session.  One  extra  hour  three 
days  per  week. 

BIOL  54  Ecology  and  Population  Biology  (4).  See 

description  in  First  Session.  One  extra  hour  three 
days  per  week. 

BIOL  63L  Vertebrate  Structure  and  Evolution  Labora¬ 
tory  (1).  Prerequisite,  or  corequisite,  BIOL  63  or 
45.  See  description  in  First  Session.  Three  hours 
three  days  per  week. 

BIOL  73L  Animal  Behavior  Laboratory  (1).  See 

description  in  First  Session.  Three  hours  three 
days  per  week. 

BIOL  98  Undergraduate  Research  (Var.).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 


BIOL  300-318  Research  Courses  in  Biology  (2  or 
more).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

BIOL  393  Master's  Thesis  in  Biology  (Var.). 

BIOL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  in  Biology  (Var.). 

Special  Session 

BIOL  195  Courses  at  Highlands  Biological  Station  (1- 

4).  June  3-14,  June  17-28,  July  1-12,  July  8-20,  July 
15-26,  July  29-August  9.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 

The  Friday  Center,  CB#  1020  (962-1 134).  See 

Summer  SELECT  section,  On-Site  courses. 

BUSINESS,  962-8301 

109  Carroll  Hall,  CB#  3490 

First  Session 

BUSI  24*  Applied  Business  Statistics  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  (3).  Prerequisites,  MATH  22  or  31 
and  STAT  23.  Statistical  techniques  for  analyzing 
business  problems.  Topics  include  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  regression,  time  series,  and 
linear  programming;  also  an  introduction  to  the 
use  of  the  computer. 

‘After  receiving  credit  for  BUSI  24,  business 
majors  may  not  receive  credit  for  ECON  70. 

BUSI  71  Accounting  Principles  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON 

■pfv  10  or  equivalent.  Role  of  accounting;  basic 

jJ)  concepts  and  methodology;  mass  data  process¬ 
ing;  valuation  and  income  determination  prin¬ 
ciples;  management  and  internal  control  prob¬ 
lems;  and  basic  financial  statement  components. 
Day  and  night  sections. 


Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following 
prerequisites:  BUSI  24  and  71,  ECON  10,  and  ECON  100  or  101. 


BUSI  100  Oral  and  Written  Communication  in 
Business  (3).  Open  to  business  majors  only. 
Analysis  of  basic  types  of  business  presentations 
in  a  variety  of  business  settings.  Instruction, 
coaching,  and  practice  presentations  are  com¬ 
bined  to  increase  business  presentation  skills. 

BUSI  130  Operations  Management  (3).  Analysis  of 
the  production/operations  function  in  both 
manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  organiza¬ 
tions.  Developing  production  policies  that 
support  total  organizational  goals  under  varying 
constraints. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 
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BUSI  140  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3).  An 
introduction  to  the  legal  system  with  special 
emphasis  upon  its  relationship  to  business.  Topics 
covered  include  an  introduction  to  the  judicial 
system,  torts,  contracts. 

BUSI  150  Organization  Behavior  (3).  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  human  behavior  in  organizations. 
Examines  from  a  managerial  perspective  the 
impact  of  individual,  group,  and  organizational 
variables  on  organizational  performance  and 
employee  satisfaction. 

BUSI  157  Human  Resource  Management  (3).  Prereq- 
uisite,  BUSI  150  or  equivalent.  Problems,  policies, 
jJ)  and  procedures  in  the  management  of  personnel, 
including  topics  such  as  staffing,  performance 
appraisal,  training,  compensation,  benefits  and 
services,  safety  and  health,  equal  employment, 
discipline,  justice.  Night  section. 

BUSI  160  Principles  of  Marketing  (3).  Introduction  to 
marketing  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  distribution,  consumer 
problems,  marketing  functions  and  institutions, 
marketing  methods  and  policies. 

BUSI  170  Management  Accounting  (3).  Prerequisite, 
BUSI  71  or  equivalent  and  prerequisite  or 
corequisite  ECON  100  or  101  or  equivalent. 
Elements  of  accounting  for  management  plan¬ 
ning,  budgeting,  and  control.  Emphasis  is  on 
management  uses  of  accounting  information. 

BUSI  180  Principles  of  Financial  Management  (3). 
Theoretical  foundations  of  optimal  financial 
policy.  Problems  and  cases  provide  application  of 
theory  to  financial  decisions  involving  cash  flow, 
capital  structure,  capital  budgeting. 

BUSI  190  Administrative  Policy  (3).  Prerequisites, 

BUSI  100,  130,  140,  150,  160,  180,  ECON  130  or 
132.  Open  only  to  seniors  majoring  in  business 
administration.  Comprehensive  analysis  of 
administrative  policy  making  from  a  total  organi¬ 
zational  point  of  view,  use  of  case  analysis,  and 
written  reports  to  develop  integrative  decision 
skills. 

BUSI  197-1  Sports  Marketing  (3).  How  sports  organi- 
:  zations  can  achieve  success  at  the  box  office  and 

*/  elsewhere  and  how  corporations  and  other 

organizations  can  use  ties  with  sports  to  promote 
their  products  and  services.  (See  Summer 
SELECT  section,  Focus  Program.) 

BUSI  197-2  Sports  Law  (3).  The  law  of  the  business  of 
•  ^  American  sport  (with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
5^  1996  Atlanta  Olympics).  Topics  will  include  sports 

agency,  contracts,  licensing,  and  other  related 
intellectual  property  issues.  (See  Summer 
SELECT  section,  Focus  Program.) 


BUSI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

BUSI  399A  Seminar  (Var  ). 

BUSI  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Second  Session 

BUSI  24*  Applied  Business  Statistics  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Science  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 
’After  receiving  credit  for  BUSI  24,  business 
majors  may  not  receive  credit  for  ECON  70. 

BUSI  71  Accounting  Principles  (3).  See  description  in 

First  Session. 


Courses  numbered  between  100  and  200  have  the  following 
prerequisites:  BUSI  24  and  71,  ECON  10,  and  ECON  100  or  101. 


BUSI  100  Oral  and  Written  Communication  in 
Business  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 
Night  section. 

BUSI  130  Operations  Management  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

BUSI  140  Legal  Environment  of  Business  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

BUSI  141  Commercial  Law  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  140 
or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  BUSI  144.  A  detailed  examination  of 
commercial  law  topics  including  sales,  commer¬ 
cial  paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections,  secured 
transactions,  suretyship,  bank  regulations  and 
bankruptcy. 

BUSI  150  Organizational  Behavior  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

BUSI  160  Principles  of  Marketing  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

BUSI  163  Sales  Management  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI 
160  or  equivalent.  An  overview  of  the  sales 
management  process,  including  sales  force 
planning,  budgeting,  recruiting,  selection, 
training,  compensation,  supervision  and  control. 

BUSI  170  Management  Accounting  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

BUSI  180  Principles  of  Financial  Management  (3). 

See  description  in  First  Session. 

BUSI  186  Investments  (3).  Prerequisite,  BUSI  180  or 
equivalent.  A  survey  of  investment  principles  and 
practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  of 
security  analysis  and  portfolio  management  with 
special  attention  to  the  investment  problems  of 
the  individual  investor. 
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BUSI  190  Administrative  Policy  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

BUSI  197-1  Corporate  America,  Government,  and 

\jJ  the  Business  of  Sports  (3).  An  investigation  of 

V  the  relationships  between  government,  corporate 
America,  and  commercial  sports  enterprises 
(including  the  Olympic  Games).  The  purpose  is  to 
stress  the  interplay  of  these  forces,  highlighting 
the  conflicts,  interdependencies,  and  possibilities 
for  intervention.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section, 
Focus  Program.) 

BUSI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

BUSI  399 A  Seminar  (Var.). 

BUSI  400  General  Registration  (0). 

See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 

Special  Session  courses. 

BUSI  200M  Statistics  for  Accountants  (2).  July  10-July 
26. 

BUSI  240A  Financial  Reporting  I  (3).  May  28-June  28. 

BUSI  240B  Financial  Reporting  II  (3).  July  8-August  9. 

BUSI  243A  Managerial  Accounting  (2).  June  12-June 
28. 

BUSI  244A  Taxation  I  (2).  July  29-August  15. 

BUSI  254M  Management  Communications  I  (1.5). 
May  28-June  11. 


CHEM  11  General  Descriptive  Chemistry  I  (3). 

Prerequisite,  MATH  10;  corequisite,  CHEM  1 1L. 
The  course  is  the  first  member  of  a  two-semester 
sequence.  See  also  CHEM  21.  Atomic  and 
molecular  structure,  stoichiometry  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  mass,  thermochemical  changes,  and 
conservation  of  energy. 

CHEM  11L  Quantitative  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (1). 
Corequisite,  CHEM  1 1 .  Four  hours  three  days 
per  week. 

CHEM  41  Modem  Analytical  Methods  for  Separation 
and  Characterization  (2).  Prerequisite,  CHEM  2 1 
or  CHEM  25H.  Analytical  separations,  chromato¬ 
graphic  methods,  spectrophotometry,  acid-base 
equilibria  and  titrations,  fundamentals  of  electro¬ 
chemistry. 


CHEM  41 L  Laboratory  in  Separations  and  Analytical 
Characterization  of  Organic  and  Biological 
Compounds  (1).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite, 
CHEM  41  or  45H.  This  course  serves  as  an 
organic  chemistry  laboratory  for  premedical  and 
predental  students.  Applications  of  separation 
and  spectrophotometric  techniques  to  organic 
compounds,  including  some  of  biological  interest. 
Four  hours  three  days  per  week. 

CHEM  61  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry  I  (3). 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  21  or  CHEM  25H.  Molecular 
structure  and  its  determination  by  modern 
physical  methods,  correlation  between  structure 
and  reactivity  and  the  theoretical  basis  for  these 
relationships;  classification  of  "reaction  types" 
exhibited  by  organic  molecules  using  as  ex¬ 
amples  molecules  of  biological  importance. 

CHEM  62  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry  II  (3). 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  61  or  65H.  Continuation  of 
CHEM  61,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  organic  molecules  of 
biological  importance. 

CHEM  62L  Laboratory  in  Organic  Chemistry  (1). 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  CHEM  62  or  66H. 

This  course  serves  as  an  organic  chemistry 
laboratory  for  premedical  and  predental  students. 
Continuation  of  CHEM  41L  or  45L,  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  applications  of  modern  analytical 
spectroscopic  techniques  and  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  unknowns.  Four  hours, 
three  days  per  week. 

CHEM  99  Research  in  Chemistry  for  Undergradu¬ 
ates  (3).  Prerequisites,  one  chemistry  course 
numbered  120  or  higher  and  permission  of  the 
instructor  and  director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 
For  advanced  majors  in  chemistry  and  the 
applied  science  curriculum  who  wish  to  conduct 
a  research  project  in  collaboration  with  a  faculty 
supervisor.  Restricted  to  on-campus  work. 


CHEM  99  may  be  taken  repeatedly  for  credit  but  CHEM  99  and 
101  together  may  not  be  counted  for  more  than  nine  hours  total 
credit  toward  BA  and  BS  degrees  in  Chemistry,  nor  more  than  six 
hours  total  credit  towards  biochemistry  track  of  the  BS  degree, 
and  CHEM  99  may  be  counted  for  no  more  than  three  hours 
credit  toward  the  advanced  Chemistry  elective  category  of  the  BS 
degree.  Work  done  in  CHEM  99  may  be  counted  towards  Honors 
in  Chemistry  by  petition  to  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Further  details  on  CHEM  99  and  Honors  in  Chemistry  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  Room  203 
Venable  Hall. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 
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CHEM  101  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry  (Var.). 
Prerequisite,  to  be  determined  by  consultation 
with  director  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  to  three  hours  a  week. 

CHEM  130  Introduction  to  Biological  Chemistry 
(BIOL  130)  (3).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  62  or  66H, 
62L  or  66L;  BIOL  1 1.  The  study  of  cellular 
processes  including  catalysts,  metabolism, 
bioenergetics,  and  biochemical  genetics.  The 
structure  and  function  of  biological  macromol¬ 
ecules  involved  in  these  processes  will  be  empha¬ 
sized. 

CHEM  331  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Biological  Chemistry  (Var.).  Seminar  and  directed 
study  on  research  methods  of  biological  chemis¬ 
try.  This  course  provides  a  foundation  for 
master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research. 

CHEM  341  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Analytical  Chemistry  (Var.).  Seminar  and  di¬ 
rected  study  on  research  methods  of  analytical 
chemistry.  This  course  provides  a  foundation  for 
master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research. 

CHEM  351  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (Var.).  Seminar  and  directed 
study  on  research  methods  of  inorganic  chemis¬ 
try.  This  course  provides  a  foundation  for 
master's  thesis  or  doctored  dissertation  research. 

CHEM  361  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Organic  Chemistry  (Var.).  Seminar  and  directed 
study  on  research  methods  of  organic  chemistry. 
This  course  provides  a  foundation  for  master's 
thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research. 

CHEM  381  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Physical  Chemistry  (Var.).  Seminar  and  directed 
study  on  research  methods  of  physical  chemistry. 
This  course  provides  a  foundation  for  master's 
thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  research. 

CHEM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.).  Prerequisites, 

CHEM  331,  341,  351,  361,  or  381. 

CHEM  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.).  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  331,  341,  351,  361,  or  381. 

CHEM  400  General  Registration  (0). 


CHEM  21  General  Descriptive  Chemistry  II  (3). 

Prerequisite,  CHEM  11;  corequisite,  CHEM  21 L. 
The  course  is  the  second  member  of  a  two- 
semester  sequence.  See  also  CHEM  11.  Chemical 
equilibrium,  reaction  rates,  representative 
chemical  structures  and  reactions. 


CHEM  21L  Quantitative  Chemistry  Laboratory  II  (1). 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  11L;  corequisite,  CHEM  21. 
Techniques  for  quantitative  acid-base,  redox,  and 
complexometric  titrimetry.  Gravimetric  analysis. 
Total  salt  ion  exchange  analysis.  Transfer  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  had  quantitative  analysis  in 
their  previous  courses  take  this  laboratory.  Four 
hours  three  days  per  week. 

CHEM  51  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry  (2). 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  21  or  CHEM  25H.  Chemical 
periodicity,  introductory  molecular  orbital  theory, 
descriptive  nonmetal  chemistry,  structures  and 
reactions  of  transition  metal  complexes  with 
applications  to  organometallics  and  bioinorganic 
chemistry. 

CHEM  62  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry  U  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

CHEM  62L  Laboratory  in  Organic  Chemistry  (1).  See 
description  in  First  Session.  Four  hours  three 
days  per  week. 

CHEM  99  Research  in  Chemistry  for  Undergradu¬ 
ates  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

CHEM  101  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry  (1-3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

CHEM  170L  Synthetic  Chemistry  Laboratory  I  (2). 
Prerequisites,  CHEM  41L  or  45L,  51,  62L  or  66L. 
An  integrated  treatment  of  both  organic  and 
inorganic  synthesis.  Five  hours  three  days  per 
week. 

CHEM  171L  Synthetic  Chemistry  Laboratory  II  (2). 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  1 70L.  An  integrated  treat¬ 
ment  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  synthesis. 
Five  hours  three  days  per  week. 

CHEM  180  Introduction  to  Biophysical  Chemistry 

(3)..  Prerequisites,  CHEM  61  or  65H;  PHYS  25; 
MATH  32.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  or  credit  toward  any  track  of 
the  BS  degree  in  chemistry.  Application  of 
thermodynamics  to  biochemical  processes; 
enzyme  kinetics;  properties  of  biopolymers  in 
solution. 

CHEM  331  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Biological  Chemistry  (1  or  more).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

CHEM  341  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Analytical  Chemistry  (1  or  more).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

CHEM  351  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (1  or  more).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

CHEM  361  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Organic  Chemistry  (1  or  more).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 
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CHEM  381  Research  Methodology  and  Seminar  in 
Physical  Chemistry  (1  or  more).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

CHEM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

CHEM  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

CHEM  400  General  Registration  (0). 


CITY  AKD  REGiONAS 


First  Session 

PLAN  46  Introduction  to  Urbanism  and  Planning  (3). 
Discussion  and  analysis  of  current  urban  prob¬ 
lems  and  of  forces  responsible  for  urban  and 
regional  growth.  Historical  perspective  on  the 
planning  profession  and  the  planning  approach  to 
urban  phenomena.  Evaluation  of  current  propos¬ 
als  dealing  with  the  urban  situation  in  the  United 
States.  Late  afternoon  section. 

PLAN  67  Ethical  Bases  of  Public  Policy  Decision 
Making  (PUPA  67)  (3).  Critical  exploration  of 
ethical  and  theoretical  bases  for  making  public 
policy  decisions.  Analysis  of  normative  argu¬ 
ments  of  contemporary  public  policy  issues.  Late 
afternoon  section. 

PLAN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PLAN  400  General  Registration  (0). 

PLAN  246  GIS  for  Planners  (3).  A  laboratory/lecture 
combination  focused  on  learning  and  applying 

jj)  Arc/Info  GIS  to  typical  planning  problems;  covers 
data  capture,  data  display,  data  manipulation, 
modeling  (e.g.,  network  analysis,  overlay  analysis, 
suitability  analysis).  Night  section. 

PLAN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

PLAN  400  General  Registration  (0). 
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CLASSICS,  962-7191 

SIS  ^Surphey  Hal!,  CB#  3145 

First  Session 

CLAR  20  Ancient  Cities  (3).  An  introduction  to  Near 
Eastern  and  Classical  archaeology  through  study 
of  representative  cities  from  Neolithic  times  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

CLAR  341  Special  Reading  in  Archaeology  (3). 

CLAR  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

CLAR  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

GREK  341  Special  Reading  (3). 

GREK  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GREK  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

LATN  1  Elementary  Latin  (4).  One  additional  class 
per  week. 

LATN  341  Special  Reading  (3). 

LATN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

LATN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

LATN  400  General  Registration  (0). 

CLAR  341  Special  Reading  in  Archaeology  (3). 

CLAR  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

CLAR  394  Doctored  Dissertation  (Var.). 

CLAS  43  Athletics  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  World 

:  ^  (3).  Study  of  athletics  as  a  unifying  force  in 

V  ancient  society,  emphasizing  the  Olympic  games 
and  other  religious  festivals.  Consideration  of 
athletic  professionalism,  propaganda,  and  social 
trends  using  literary  and  archaeological  sources. 
(See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus  program.) 

CLAS  62  The  Tragic  Dimension  in  Classical  Litera¬ 
ture  (3).  The  nature  of  the  tragic  and  the  function 
of  tragic  drama.  The  development  and  sources  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Aristotle's  Poetics. 

GREK  341  Special  Reading  (3). 

GREK  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GREK  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

LATN  2  Elementary  Latin  (4).  One  additional  class 
per  week. 

LATN  341  Special  Reading  (3). 

LATN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

LATN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 


tS-  Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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COMM  13  Public  Speaking  (3).  Theory  and  extensive 
practice  in  various  types  of  speaking. 

COMM  22  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communi¬ 
cation  (3).  A  study  of  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tion  in  a  variety  of  situations,  including  interra¬ 
cial  and  intimate  relationships.  Considers  lan¬ 
guage,  nonverbal  behavior,  and  listening. 

COMM  23  Small  Group  Communication  (3).  An 
introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
communication  in  the  small  group  setting. 

Course  topics  may  include  group  development, 
conformity  and  deviation,  gender,  problem 
solving,  and  power  and  leadership. 

COMM  24  Gender  and  Communication  (WMST  56) 

(3).  Examines  multiple  relationships  between 
communication  and  gender.  Emphasizes  how 
communication  creates  gender  and  power  roles 
and  how  communicative  patterns  reflect,  sustain, 
and  alter  social  conceptions  of  gender. 

COMM  34  Film/Video  Production  and  Writing  (3). 
The  material,  processes,  and  procedures  of 
motion  picture  production,  emphasis  on  the 
control  of  those  elements  that  constitute  film 
form. 

COMM  41  Media  Criticism  (3).  An  introduction  to  the 
critical  analysis  of  film  and  television. 

COMM  60  Introduction  to  the  Performance  of 

Literature  (3).  Study  of  a  variety  of  literary  texts 
(lyric,  epic,  dramatic)  through  the  medium  of 
performance. 

COMM  61  Introduction  to  Group  Performance  (3). 
Prerequisite,  COMM  60  or  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Performance  theory  and  rehearsal  techniques 
explored  through  ensemble  performance. 

COMM  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity 
(INTS  80,  SOCI  80)  (3).  An  exploration  of  the 
ways  in  which  cultural  diversity  has  posed  issues 
for  and  been  addressed  by  different  versions  of 
social  theory  in  both  international  and  American 
contexts. 

COMM  90  Internship  (Var.).  Permission  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  required.  Individualized  study  closely 
supervised  by  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  depart¬ 
mental  coordinator  of  internships.  COMM  majors 
only. 


COMM  91  Independent  Study  and  Directed  Research 

(3).  Permission  of  the  department  required.  For 
the  COMM  major  who  wishes  to  pursue  an 
independent  research  project  or  reading  program 
under  the  supervision  of  a  selected  instructor. 
Intensive  individual  research  on  a  problem 
designed  by  the  instructor  arid  student  in 
conference. 

COMM  124  Family  Communication  (3).  Analysis  and 
exploration  of  personal  experiences,  family 
systems  theory,  and  communication  theory  to 
describe,  evaluate,  and  improve  family  communi¬ 
cation  patterns. 

COMM  168  Narrative  in  Fiction  and  Film  (3).  Prereq¬ 
uisite,  COMM  60.  Study  of  narrative  in  selected 
short  stories  and  novels  and  their  adaptation  for 
film.  Three  homs  three  days  per  week. 

COMM  229  Seminar  in  Human  Relationships  (3).  In- 
depth  examination  of  contemporary  research  on 
communication  and  human  relationships.  Foci 
vary  and  may  include  intimacy,  groups,  families, 
and  other  communication  relationships. 

COMM  390  Practicum  in  Communication  Studies 

(Var.). 

COMM  391  Directed  Research  (3). 

COMM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

COMM  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Second  Session 

COMM  13  Public  Speaking  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

COMM  22  Introduction  to  Interpersonal  Communi¬ 
cation  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

COMM  24  Gender  and  Communication  (WMST  56) 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

COMM  34  Film/Video  Production  and  Writing  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

COMM  41  Media  Criticism  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

COMM  60  Introduction  to  the  Performance  of 
Literature  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

COMM  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity 
(INTS  80,  SOCI  80)  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

COMM  90  Internship  (Var.).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

COMM  91  Independent  Study  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 
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COMM  120  Interpersonal  Communication  (3).  Course 
focuses  on  how  communication  is  used  to  build 
and  sustain  interpersonal  relationships.  Forms  and 
functions  of  communication  are  examined  as  a 
means  of  testing  and  defining  relationships. 

COMM  123  Communication  in  Organizations  (3). 

Examines  internal  and  external  systems  of  commu¬ 
nication;  information  flow;  public,  small  group,  and 
interpersonal  communication. 

COMM  390  Practicum  in  Communication  Studies 

(Var.). 

COMM  391  Directed  Research  (3). 

COMM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

COMM  400  General  Registration  (0). 

See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 

Special  Session  courses. 

COMM  90-2  Internship  (Var.).  July  5-August  1.  For 
Communication  Studies  Majors  only.  Hollywood 
Media  Internships.  Departmental  approval  re¬ 
quired. 

COMM  159  Special  Topics  in  Media  Study  (3).  July  5- 
August  1 .  Hollywood  Media  Industries.  Depart¬ 
mental  approval  required. 


CMPL  22  Great  Books:  Romanticism  through  Modern¬ 
ism  (3).  An  introduction  to  some  major  works  of 
literature  (in  English  translation)  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Authors  studied  will  be 
Jane  Austen,  Persuasion; Flaubert,  Madame  Bovary, 
Dostoyevsky,  Notes from  the  Underground,  Kafka, 
Metamorphosis,  Camus,  The  Fall,  Faulkner, 

Absalom, ,  Absalom,  Marquez,  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Solitude,  Toni  Morrison,  Beloved. 

CMPL  140  Reading  Course  (Var.). 

CMPL  393  Thesis  (Var  ). 

CMPL  394  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

CMPL  400  General  Registration  (0). 

CMPL  240  Reading  Course  (Var  ). 

CMPL  393  Thesis  (Var  ). 

CMPL  394  Dissertation  (Var.). 

CMPL  400  General  Registration  (0). 


COMP  4  Computers:  Power  Tools  for  the  Mind  (3). 
Skillful  use  of  personal  computers  and  standard 

jjl  packaged  software  for  everyday  tasks.  Lectures 
and  extensive  laboratory  exercises.  How  comput¬ 
ers  and  packages  work.  Applications.  Social 
effects  and  social  concerns.  Day  and  night 
sections. 

COMP  14  Introduction  to  Programming  (3).  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  computer  use.  Approaches  to  problem¬ 
solving;  algorithms  and  their  design;  fundamen¬ 
tal  programming  skills,  using  Pascal.  (Required 
text  and  software  cost  $100.  Average  time 
commitment  is  approximately  twenty-five  hours 
per  week.) 

COMP  96  Computers  and  Society  (3).  Cultural,  social, 
philosophical,  technical,  and  economic  effects  of 
computers.  Ethics  of  technology  and  computer 
use.  Influence  of  computers,  as  paradigms,  on 
world  view.  Computers  and  robots  as  autono¬ 
mous  beings. 

COMP  393  Master’s  Thesis  (Var.). 

COMP  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

COMP  400  General  Registration  (0). 

COMP  4  Computers:  Power  Tools  for  the  Mind  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session.  Day  and  night 

jJ)  sections. 

COMP  14  Introduction  to  Programming  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

COMP  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

COMP  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

COMP  400  General  Registration  (0). 


For  information  on  Dentistry,  Advanced  Dental 
Education,  and  Dental  Hygiene  Education,  (MS) 
contact:  Admissions  Office,  School  of  Dentistry,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  CB#  7450, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-7450. 

For  information  on  Dental  Hygiene  (BS),  contact: 
Director  of  Allied  Dental  Education  Programs,  School 
of  Dentistry,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  CB#  7450,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-7450. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Ijf*  Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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DRAM  15  Elements  of  the  Drama  (3).  A  survey  of 
plays  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  analyzed 
through  such  elements  of  the  dramatic  text  as 
action,  character,  structure,  and  language. 

DRAM  16  Elements  of  the  Theatre  (3).  A  survey  of 
the  interrelationships  of  acting,  directing,  design¬ 
ing,  and  playwriting  through  the  study  of  major 
periods  of  theatrical  expression  and  representa¬ 
tive  plays. 

DRAM  20  Play  Analysis  (3).  Development  of  the  skill 
to  analyze  plays  for  academic  and  production 
purposes  through  the  intensive  study  of  repre¬ 
sentative  plays. 

DRAM  35  Acting  for  Nonmajors  (3).  Introduction  to 
basic  processes  and  techniques  of  acting  for  the 
stage. 

DRAM  53  Acting  and  the  Camera  (3).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  The  process  of 
acting  and  its  relationship  to  the  technical  and 
artistic  demands  of  television/film  production.  In 
cooperation  with  the  UNC  Center  for  Public 
Television  for  use  of  cameras  and  studios.  Double 
period  each  day. 

DRAM  56  Movement  for  the  Actor  (3).  Introduction  to 
physical  training.  Individual/group  exercises 
explore  relaxation,  breath,  concentration,  flexibil¬ 
ity,  imaginative  responses  that  become  physical 
tools  for  acting.  May  include  stage  combat, 
juggling,  mime,  improvisation,  games,  and  yoga. 

DRAM  60  Stagecraft  (3).  A  general  survey  of  the 
materials,  equipment,  and  processes  used  in 
theatre  production. 


DRAM  15  Elements  of  the  Drama  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

DRAM  16  Elements  of  the  Theatre  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

DRAM  35  Acting  for  Nonmajors  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

DRAM  56  Movement  for  the  Actor  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

DRAM  60  Stagecraft  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

DRAM  190  Theatre  Management  (3).  Practicum  in 
theatre  management  procedures  and  business  of 
the  theatre  involving  box  office,  audience 


development,  research,  publicity,  operational  and 
contract  procedures  in  regard  to  artists,  techni¬ 
cians,  managers  and  producers. 


NOTE:  ECON  10  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other 
courses.  Other  prerequisites  are  given  in  the  course  descriptions. 
Courses  designed  for  specific  majors  are:  ECON  101  and  132  for 
Economics  majors;  ECON  100  and  130  for  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  majors;  and  ECON  100  and  145  for  Industrial  Relations 
majors.  Only  one  in  each  of  the  following  groups  may  be  taken 
for  graduation  credit:  100  or  101;  130  or  132;  130  or  185;  94A, 
140  or  141;  145  or  147;  190  or  194. 


ECON  10  Introduction  to  Economics  (3).  Introduction 
to  fundamental  issues  in  economics  including 
competition,  scarcity,  opportunity  cost,  resource 
allocation,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  the 
determination  of  prices. 

ECON  67  Comparative  Economic  Systems  (3).  A 
survey  and  comparison  of  the  United  States, 
French,  Russian,  and  Chinese  economic  systems. 

ECON  70  Elementary  Statistics  (3).  Sources  and 

collection  of  data,  tabular  and  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion,  averages,  dispersion,  time-series,  correlation, 
index  numbers,  reliability  of  statistics,  and  tests 
of  significance. 

ECON  100  Microeconomics:  Theory  and  Applications 

(3).  Analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  consumers  and 
business  firms  interact  in  a  market  economy. 

ECON  101  Intermediate  Theory:  Price  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  22  or  equivalent. 

The  determination  of  prices  and  the  distribution 
of  income  in  a  market  system. 

ECON  130  Money,  the  Financial  System,  and  the 

Economy  (3).  Analysis  of  the  role  of  money  in  the 
economy,  its  creation  and  management,  institu¬ 
tional  setting,  policy  implications,  and  interrela¬ 
tionships  with  other  variables  in  determining  the 
level  of  economic  activity. 

ECON  132  Intermediate  Theory:  Money,  Income,  and 
Employment  (3).  An  introduction  to  contempo¬ 
rary  macroeconomic  concepts  and  analysis. 

Topics  include  the  level,  fluctuations,  and  growth 
of  national  income,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  designed  to  achieve  economic  goals. 

ECON  141  Analysis  of  Public  Finance  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  ECON  100  or  101.  Application  of  economic 
analysis  to  the  taxing  and  spending  functions  of 
government. 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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ECON  159  History  of  Economic  Doctrines  (3).  A 
survey  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  economic 
thought  from  the  scholastics  through  Keynes. 

ECON  185  Financial  Markets  and  Economic  Fluctua¬ 
tions  (3).  Prerequisite,  ECON  132.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  financial  institutions  and  markets,  their 
role  in  economic  conditions,  and  the  use  of 
macroeconomic  policies  in  affecting  those 
conditions. 

ECON  190  The  Economics  of  Labor  Relations  (3). 
Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or  101.  An  economic 
analysis  of  workplace  issues,  including  worker 
quits,  layoffs  and  unemployment,  discrimination 
and  affirmative  action,  and  the  setting  of  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  and  working  conditions. 

ECON  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ECON  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ECON  399  Seminar  (3).  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Individual  research  in  a  special  field 
under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department. 

ECON  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Second  Session 

NOTE:  ECON  10  or  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other 
courses.  Other  prerequisites  are  given  in  the  course  descriptions. 
Courses  designed  for  specific  majors  are:  ECON  101  and  132  for 
Economics  majors;  ECON  100  and  130  for  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  majors;  and  ECON  100  and  145  for  Industrial  Relations 
majors.  Only  one  in  each  of  the  following  groups  may  be  taken  for 
graduation  credit:  100  or  101;  130  or  132;  130  or  185;  94A,  140 
or  141;  145  or  147;  190  or  194.  


ECON  10  Introduction  to  Economics  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

ECON  70  Elementary  Statistics  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

ECON  100  Microeconomics:  Theory  and  Applications 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

ECON  101  Intermediate  Theory:  Price  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

ECON  130  Money,  the  Financial  System,  and  the 
Economy  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

ECON  132  Intermediate  Theory:  Money,  Income,  and 
Employment  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

ECON  145  Public  Policy  toward  Business  (3).  Prereq¬ 
uisite,  ECON  100  or  101.  Industry  structure  and 
its  relation  to  performance;  market  imperfections; 
description  and  analysis  of  antitrust  and  regula¬ 
tion. 


ECON  161  International  Economics  (3).  Prerequisite, 
ECON  100  or  101.  An  introduction  to  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  the  balance  of  payments,  and  related 
issues  of  foreign  economic  policy. 

ECON  193  History  of  the  Labor  Movement  (3).  A 
history  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  its  economic 
significance. 

ECON  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ECON  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ECON  399  Seminar  (Var.).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

ECON  400  General  Registration  (0). 

EDUCATION,  966-1346 

103  Peabody  Hall  CIS#  3500 

- - - - - ! - - - - 

Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses 
only  with  explicit  permission  of  their  adviser  or  dean. 


First  Session 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

EDUC  65  The  Teaching  Profession  (1.5)  Prerequisite, 
admission  to  the  Middle  Grades  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  Program.  Offered  concurrently  with  EDUC 
66.  Students  are  initiated  into  the  teaching 
profession.  The  course  stresses  what  it  is  like  to 
be  a  teacher,  with  concurrent  emphasis  on  the 
life  of  the  student  and  the  study  of  schools. 
Begins  May  13. 

EDUC  66  Planning  for  Teaching  (4.5).  Offered  concur¬ 
rently  with  EDUC  65.  Prerequisite,  admission  to 
the  Middle  Grades  Teacher  Education  Program. 
Students  learn  basic  skills  for  assessing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  student  related  to  learning,  selecting 
content  for  instruction,  and  planning  a  lesson. 
Double  period  each  day. 

EDUC  153  Content-Area  Reading  and  Writing  (3). 
Introductory  course  that  focuses  on  current 
theory,  research,  and  issues  in  the  teaching  and 
use  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  content  area. 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EDCI  200  Introduction  to  Curriculum  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  (3).  A  survey  of  the  nature  of  curriculum 
development  and  contemporary  changes  as  they 
relate  to  social  aims,  learner  characteristics,  and 
social  problems.  Open  to  graduate  students  in 
education  or  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


If*  Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

EDFO  120  Social  Foundations  of  American  Education 

(3) .  A  study  of  the  historical  developments, 
philosophical  theories,  and  social  forces  influenc¬ 
ing  American  education. 

EDFO  180  Statistical  Analysis  of  Educational  Data  I 

(4) .  Descriptive  and  inferential  statistics  for 
educational  research,  including  an  introduction  to 
the  fundamentals  of  research  design  and  computer 
data  analysis. 

EDFO  222  Ethical  Issues  in  Education  (3).  Identifies 

mm  issues  arising  in  the  professional  activities  of 

education  personnel  in  the  context  of  systematic 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  ethical  choice.  Late 
afternoon  section. 

EDFO  380  Statistical  Analysis  of  Educational  Data  III 

(3).  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180,  EDFO  280,  and  EDFO 
285,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  extension 
of  the  general  linear  model  to  analysis  of  educa¬ 
tional  data  with  multiple  dependent  variables,  with 
computer  applications.  Late  afternoon  section. 

EDFO  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

EDFO  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

EDFO  400  General  Registration  (0). 

SPECIALIZED  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

EDSP  207  Internship  in  School  Counseling  and 

Consultation  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  EDSP  201  and 

mm  203  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be 

repeated  for  credit  for  a  maximum  of  twelve  credit 
hours.  Counseling  and  consultation  under  supervi¬ 
sion  in  a  school  setting  in  order  to  develop 
competencies  in  individual  counseling,  group 
counseling,  and  consultation.  Late  afternoon 
section. 

EDSP  209  Issues  in  Organizing  Guidance  Services  (3). 
Prerequisite,  eighteen  hours  in  counseling  courses. 
Emphasis  on  organizing  guidance  services  to  meet 
such  problems  as  those  related  to  the  special 
needs  of  women,  minority  groups,  and  the  drug 
problem.  Late  afternoon  section. 

EDSP  340  Master's  Internship  (Var.).  Provides  super¬ 
vised  experience  in  a  phase  of  special  education 
and  literacy  studies  appropriate  to  the  student's 
qualifications  and  future  educational  goals. 
Requires  a  minimum  of  300  clock  hours  at  the 
internship  site  per  semester.  Two  hours  one  night 
per  week. 

EDSP  342  Seminar  in  Special  Education  (Var.).  May  be 

A  repeated  for  credit.  Advanced  seminar  on  special 
education  issues  and  topics  involving  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application  of  theory  and  research.  Late 
afternoon  section. 


S&cmtd  Session 

"  1 

Advanced  undergraduates  may  be  enrolled  in  100-level  courses 
only  with  explicit  permission  of  their  adviser  or  dean. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

EDUC  41  Education  in  American  Society  (3).  Prima¬ 
rily  for  students  not  majoring  in  education  and 
may  be  taken  by  education  majors  only  as  an 
elective.  A  reflective  examination  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes  associated  with  the  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  sociological,  political,  and  economic 
forces  affecting  education  and  schooling  in  the 
United  States;  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
school  system;  and  current  issues  and  trends  in 
American  schooling  and  education. 

EDUC  69  Teaching  Skills  Laboratory  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
sites,  EDUC  65  and  EDUC  66.  Students  learn  to 
perform  a  variety  of  basic  teaching  skills  used  by 
classroom  teachers.  This  course  is  conducted 
primarily  as  a  laboratory  course.  Double  period 
each  day. 

EDUC  72  Psychology  of  Learning  (3).  This  course 
considers  the  components  of  teaching-learning 
situations,  including  motivation,  teaching¬ 
learning  strategies,  classroom  management  and 
testing  and  evaluation  from  a  psychological 
perspective. 

EDUC  96  Teaching  Internship  (Var.).  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  This  internship  gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  plan  instruction  and 
to  teach  with  increasing  degrees  of  responsibility. 
The  internship  is  in  a  school  setting  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  classroom  teacher.  Re¬ 
stricted  registration. 

EDUC  153  Content-Area  Reading  and  Writing  (3). 

See  description  in  First  Session. 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EDCI  120  Early  Childhood  Education.  (3).  The 
development  of  early  childhood  education, 
growth  and  development  characteristics  of  very 
young  children;  providing  an  environment  for 
learning;  and  organizing  and  administering 
programs  and  services. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATLONS 

EDFO  101  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence 

(3).  Theories  of  child  and  adolescent  development 
plus  research  findings  that  aid  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  behavior  and  development. 

EDFO  120  Social  Foundations  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 
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EDFO  201  Psychology  of  Learning  in  the  School  (3). 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  72  or  equivalent.  A  study  of 
learning  in  the  school  setting,  with  the  emphasis 
on  fundamental  concepts,  issues,  evaluation  of 
materials  and  experiences.  Late  afternoon 
section. 

EDFO  280  Statistical  Analysis  of  Educational  Data  II 

(4).  Prerequisite,  EDFO  180.  A  linear  model 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  data  collected  in 
educational  settings.  Topics  include  multiple 
regression,  analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of 
covariance,  using  computer  packages. 

EDFO  390  Seminar  in  Education  (3).  Prerequisites, 
two  courses  in  graduate  education  and  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Provides  for  seminar 
treatment  of  appropriate  topics  as  demand 
warrants. 

EDFO  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

EDFO  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

EDFO  400  General  Registration  (0). 

SPECIALIZED  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

EDSP  203  Pre-Practicum  in  Counseling  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
sites,  EDSP  201  (may  be  taken  concurrently)  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Interviewing  tech¬ 
niques  developed  at  specified  levels  of  compe¬ 
tence  through  role  playing  and  video  and  audio 
feedback. 

EDSP  224  Working  with  Parents  and  Families  of 
Handicapped  Children  (3).  Considers  trends, 
research,  sociological,  and  psychological  issues, 
intervention  procedures,  and  interaction  with 
families  of  handicapped  children.  Field  experi¬ 
ences  with  families  of  handicapped  children 
provided. 

EDSP  322  Seminar  in  Learning  Disabilities  (3). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor.  Designed 
to  explore  the  etiology,  classroom  manifestations, 
and  treatment  programs  of  children  with  learning 
disabilities. 


See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 
Special  Session  courses. 

EDSP  200  Introduction  to  School  Counseling  (3).  June 
6-21. 

EDSP  201  Theories  of  Counseling  (3).  June  6-21. 

EDSP  228  Externship  in  School  Psychology  (1-6).  May 
20-June  5. 


ENGL  11  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3). 

Required  of  all  students  except  those  exempted 
by  placement  tests.  Students  analyze  and  create 
writings  that  define  social,  cultural,  and  profes¬ 
sional  communities.  Formerly  English  1. 

ENGL  12  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3). 

Required  of  all  students  except  those  exempted 
by  placement  tests.  Students  analyze  and  create 
arguments.  Formerly  English  2. 

ENGL  20  British  Literature,  Chaucer  to  Pope  (3). 
Required  of  all  English  majors.  Survey  of  medi¬ 
eval,  renaissance,  and  neoclassical  periods. 
Drama,  poetry,  and  prose. 

ENGL  23  Introduction  to  Fiction  (3).  Freshman  and 
sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Novels  and  shorter  fiction  by  Defoe,  Austen, 
Dickens,  Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Fitzgerald,  Joyce,  and 
others. 


The  campus  memorial  to  a  favorite  son,  author  Thomas  Wolfe. 
See  if  you  can  find  it. 
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ENGL  25  Introduction  to  Poetry  (3).  Freshman  and 
sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  course  designed  to  develop  basic  skills  in  „ 
reading  poems  from  all  periods  of  English  and 
American  literature. 

ENGL  26  Introduction  to  Drama  (3).  Freshman  and 
sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Drama  of  the  Greek,  Renaissance,  and  Modern 
periods. 


ENGL  54  Sixteenth-Century  English  Literature  (3). 
Poetry  and  prose  of  representative  authors, 
including  More,  Wyatt,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
and  Shakespeare's  nondramatic  poetry. 

ENGL  58  Shakespeare  (3).  Study  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
representative  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies. 

ENGL  72  The  Chief  Romantic  Writers  (3).  Blake, 

Wordsworth,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
others. 


ENGL  82  American  Literature  from  1930  to  the 

Present  (3).  Representative  authors  from  1930  to 
the  present. 

ENGL  83  The  American  Novel  (3).  The  American 
Novel  through  World  War  II.  Flawthorne, 

Melville,  Clemens,  James,  Anderson,  Hemingway, 
Faulkner,  and  others. 

ENGL  86  American  Women  Authors  (WMST  86)  (3). 
Beginnings  to  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
(1660s  to  1910). 

ENGL  88  Southern  American  Literature  (3).  An 

introduction  to  the  Southern  Literary  Renascence 
of  the  twentieth  century:  poems  and  fiction  by 
Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Wright,  Toomer,  O'Connor, 

Percy,  Styron,  Jarrell,  etc. 

ENGL  154  Sixteenth-Century  English  Literature, 
Excluding  Drama  (3).  A  survey  of  major 
nondramatic  genres  and  of  about  twenty  authors 
from  the  period  1485-1605. 

ENGL  172  Romantic  Literature  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
major  English  romantic  writers,  including  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Keats, 
with  an  introduction  to  the  chief  scholarly  and 
critical  problems  in  this  period. 

ENGL  188  Southern  American  Literature  (3).  The 
literature  of  the  South,  with  special  attention  to 
the  Southern  Literary  Renascence  of  1930  to 
1950. 

ENGL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ENGL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 


ENGL  397  Directed  Readings  (Var.). 

Second  Session 

ENGL  10  Basic  Writing  (3).  Required  of  all  incoming 
students  with  Verbal  SAT  scores  of  400  or  lower, 
except  those  exempted  by  placement  tests. 
Provides  frequent  practice  in  writing,  from  short 
paragraphs  to  longer  papers.  When  necessary, 
written  assignments  may  be  supplemented  by 
work  in  the  Learning  Skills  Center.  Formerly 
English  W. 

ENGL  11  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

ENGL  12  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

ENGL  20  British  Literature,  Chaucer  to  Pope  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

ENGL  24  Contemporary  Literature  (3).  Freshman  and 
sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
The  literature  of  the  present  generation. 

ENGL  52  Chaucer  (3).  Chaucer's  development  as  an 
artist  as  revealed  in  his  poetry. 

ENGL  66  Prose  and  Poetry  of  the  Classical  Period  (3). 
Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson, 
Boswell,  and  Gray. 

ENGL  72  The  Chief  Romantic  Writers  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

ENGL  85  Afro-American  Literature  since  1950  to  the 
Present  (3).  Survey  of  Afro-American  literature 
from  1950  to  the  present,  Ellison,  Baldwin,  Jones, 
Brooks,  Hayden,  Gaines,  and  others. 

ENGL  88  Southern  American  Literature  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

ENGL  93  Twentieth-Century  British  and  American 
Poetry  (3).  Yeats,  Eliot,  Stevens,  and  others. 

ENGL  95  British  and  American  Drama  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  (3).  A  survey  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  drama,  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism. 

ENGL  166  English  Literature,  1660-1780  (3).  A  survey 
of  English  literature  from  Dryden  to  Burke. 
Though  the  emphasis  falls  on  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Johnson,  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  in 
minor  authors  provides  essential  background  for 
the  period. 

ENGL  172  Romantic  Literature  (3).  See  description  in 

First  Session. 

ENGL  188  Southern  American  Literature  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 
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ENGL  195  British  and  American  Drama  of  the 

Twentieth  Century  (3).  A  survey  of  British  and 
American  drama,  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism. 

ENGL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ENGL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ENGL  397  Directed  Readings  (Var.). 

SEE  ROMANCE  LANG  CAGES. 


GEOG  10  Physical  Geography  (3).  An  assessment  of 
the  occurrence,  characteristics,  and  inter-relation¬ 
ship  of  earth's  climates,  landforms,  natural 
vegetation,  and  soils,  especially  as  they  influence 
man's  attempt  to  utilize  his  environment. 

GEOG  20  World  Regions  (3).  A  survey  of  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  human  activity  as  it  occurs  throughout 
the  world.  Emphasis  is  on  current  problems 
related  to  population,  resources,  regional  devel¬ 
opment,  and  urbanization. 

GEOG  23  Cultural  Landscapes  (3).  How  population, 
environment,  and  human  culture  as  expressed  in 
technology  and  organization  interact  over  space 
and  time. 

GEOG  150  Population  Geography.  A  study  of  the 

spatial  dimensions  of  population  growth,  density, 
and  movement  and  the  shifts  in  these  patterns  as 
they  relate  to  changes  in  selected  socioeconomic 
and  cultural  phenomena. 

GEOG  168  Africa  (3).  Primary  emphasis  on  the 

dynamic  spatial  organization  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Sahara.  Individual  countries  will  be  studied  in 
view  of  their  geographic  characteristics  and 
problems. 

GEOG  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GEOG  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

GEOG  400  General  Registration  (0). 

GEOG  10  Physical  Geography  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

GEOG  11  Weather  and  Climate  (3).  An  introduction 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  weather  variability 
and  climate  change  and  their  impact  on  human 
activity. 


GEOG  20  World  Regions  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

GEOG  132  The  World's  Food  Supply  (3).  A  study  of 
environmental  parameters,  cultural  preferences, 
technological  developments,  and  spatial  eco¬ 
nomic  infrastructure  which  result  in  world  food 
patterns  of  food  consumption,  production,  and 
distribution. 

GEOG  166  Eastern  Asia  (3).  Spatial  structure  of 
population,  agriculture,  industrialization,  and 
regional  links  in  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

GEOG  173  Geographic  Information  &  Analysis  (3). 
Survey  course  of  geographical  digital  data,  spatial 
concepts,  and  analytical  approaches  for  using 
remote  sensing,  geographic  information  systems, 
and  computer  mapping  in  geographic  studies. 

GEOG  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var). 

GEOG  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

GEOG  400  General  Registration  (0). 


GEOL  1 1  Introductory  Geology  (3).  No  prerequisite. 
GEOL  1 1  may  be  taken  with  or  without  labora¬ 
tory  (GEOL  1 1L).  Geologic  materials,  minerals, 
and  rocks.  Major  geologic  events;  earthquakes, 
volcanic  activity,  mountain  formation,  plate 
tectonics,  and  continental  drift.  Landscape 
development  by  glaciers,  streams  and  groundwa¬ 
ter,  ocean  currents,  waves,  and  wind. 

GEOL  11L  Introductory  Geology  Laboratory  (1). 
Study  of  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Use  of 
topographic  and  geologic  maps  to  illustrate 
geologic  processes.  Three  hours  two  days  per 
week. 

GEOL  199  Special  Problems  in  Geology  (Var.). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  department  chair. 

GEOL  392  Research  in  Geology  (Var  ). 

GEOL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

GEOL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

GEOL  400  General  Registration  (0). 
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Second  Session 

GEOL  16  Evolution  of  Life  (3).  No  prerequisite.  Origin 
and  evolution  of  life  as  examined  from  the 
perspectives  of  earth  history  and  the  fossil  record. 

GEOL  16L  Evolution  of  Life  Laboratory  (1).  Prerequi¬ 
site  or  corequisite,  GEOL  16.  Collection,  identifi¬ 
cation,  and  phylogenetic  analysis  of  common 
animal  and  plant  fossils  from  North  Carolina, 
including  collecting  trips  to  field  sites  and  study 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Three  hours  twice 
per  week. 

GEOL  199  Special  Problems  in  Geology  (Var.). 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  department  chair. 

GEOL  392  Research  in  Geology  (Var  ). 

GEOL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GEOL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

GEOL  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Special  Session 

See  Summer  SELECT  section,  On-Site  courses. 

GEOL  128-129  Field  Course  in  Geology  (6).  Two 

groups  will  be  operating  at  different  times.  Group 
one:  May  7-June  21;  Group  two:  May  17-July  1. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES,  966-1641 

438  Dey  Hall  CB#  3160 

A  graduate  student  seeking  to  use  GERM  1  and  2  to  fulfill  a 
foreign  language  reading-knowledge  requirement  should  obtain 
prior  approval  from  his  or  her  department.  When  GERM  2  is 
completed  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  higher)  the  chair  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Germanic  Languages  recommends  to  the  student’s 
department  chair  that  the  reading-knowledge  requirement  be 
considered  fulfilled. 


GERM  1  Elementary  German  (4).  Two  extra  hours 
one  day  per  week. 

GERM  3  Intermediate  German  (3).  Intensive  reading 
and  review  of  grammar;  discussion  in  German. 

GERM  46  The  Age  of  Knighthood:  Medieval  German 
Life  and  Literature  (3).  (English  translations  are 
used.)  Reading  and  discussion  of  choice  lyric  and 
epic  poetry  produced  by  knights  in  the  Golden 
Age  (1 150-1250),  including  love  poetry  by  Walter 
von  der  Vogelweide  and  courtly  romances 
(Parzival,  Iwein).  Re-creation  of  the  age  of  knight¬ 
hood  will  involve  viewing  and  discussion  of 
slides,  videos,  recordings,  and  manuscripts. 


GERM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GERM  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

GERM  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Second  Session 

GERM  2  Elementary  German  (4).  Two  extra  horns 
one  day  per  week. 

GERM  4  Intermediate  German  (3).  Reading  of 
selected  texts  with  discussion  in  German. 

GERM  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

GERM  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

GERM  400  General  Registration  (0). 

SEE  CLASSICS. 


HIST  11  History  of  Western  Civilization  I  (3).  The 

emergence  of  western  civilization  from  antiquity 
to  the  seventeenth  century;  emphasis  on  ideas, 
forces  governing  change,  and  humanistic  themes. 

HIST  21  American  History  to  1865  (3).  The  American 
experience  from  colonial  origins  through  the 
Revolution  and  the  fashioning  of  a  nation  to  its 
testing  in  the  Civil  War. 

HIST  22  American  History  since  1865  (3).  The 
transformation  of  the  United  States  into  an 
industrial,  urban,  and  pluralist  society  and  its 
emergence  as  a  world  power. 

HIST  31  History  of  Russia  from  1861  to  the  Present 

(3).  This  survey  of  modern  Russia  analyzes  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  the  Russian  revolutions, 
continuity  and  change,  the  pre-  and  post-revolu¬ 
tionary  periods,  and  the  relationship  between 
Russia  and  the  West  in  the  last  century. 

HIST  33  Traditional  East  Asia  (3).  Comparative  and 
interdisciplinary  introduction  to  the  major 
political,  social,  and  cultural  traditions  of  China 
and  Japan  before  their  societies  were  disrupted  in 
the  nineteenth  century  by  Western  intrusion. 

HIST  54  Cathedral  and  Castle  in  Medieval  England 

(3).  An  approach  to  the  middle  ages  through  the 
architectural  masterpieces  of  medieval  England. 
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HIST  64  History  of  American  Business  (3).  A  survey 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  major  finan¬ 
cial,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  enterprises  which  transformed  the  United 
States  from  an  agricultural  into  a  leading  indus¬ 
trial  nation. 

HIST  67  North  Carolina  History  since  1865  (3).  The 
history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present.  Important  topics  include 
Reconstruction,  agrarian  protests,  disfranchise¬ 
ment  and  segregation,  industrialization  and 
workers'  experience,  the  civil  rights  movement, 
and  twentieth-century  politics. 

HIST  74  The  American  West,  1800  to  the  Present  (3). 
A  survey  and  interpretation  of  the  American  West 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
emphasizing  the  special  role  of  the  West  in  the 
evolution  of  American  history  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  contemporary  American  society. 

HIST  89  Peace  and  War  (PWAD  78)  (3).  The  emphasis 

^ \  will  be  historical,  with  conceptual  tools  from 
other  disciplines  used  when  appropriate.  Theo¬ 
retical  explanations,  militarism,  the  international 
system,  internal  order,  and  the  search  for  peace  is 
examined.  Late  afternoon  section. 


HIST  299  Independent  Study  for  Graduate  Students 

(3).  Permission  of  the  instructor  required. 

HIST  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

HIST  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

HIST  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Second  Session 

HIST  18  The  Contemporary  World  in  Historical 

Perspective:  The  World  since  1945  (3).  Analyzes 
the  Cold  War,  the  challenge  of  decolonization, 
America’s  role  in  international  politics,  the  world 
as  an  economic  and  political  unit,  the  multipolar 
diplomacy  of  the  1970s. 

HIST  22  American  History  since  1865  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

HIST  52  History  of  Greece  (3).  The  Ancient  Greeks 

•  ^  created  Olympia  and  competed  in  the  first 

*/  Olympics  for  the  greater  glory  of  Zeus.  The 

course  will  explore  this  and  other  dynamics  of 
Hellenic  civilization  from  the  later  Bronze  Age  to 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  (See  Summer 
SELECT  section,  Focus  Program) 

HIST  90  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  History  (3). 

A  "Faulkner."  Students  read  five  of  William 

Faulkner's  novels,  a  biography,  participate  in 
seminar  discussions,  and  write  a  20-25  page 
paper  in  the  process  of  studying  the  literature, 
the  artist,  and  the  culture  that  produced  them 
both.  Late  afternoon  section. 

HIST  91  Independent  Studies  in  History  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

HIST  92B  History  of  Religion  in  America  (RELI  29) 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

HIST  101  Alexander  (3).  The  rise  of  Macedonia;  the 
careers  of  Philip  II  and  Alexander;  and  the 
emerging  Hellenistic  Age. 

HIST  121  France  since  1780  (3).  French  society  and 
culture  from  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871  to  the 
student  revolt  of  May  1968. 

HIST  148  United  States  History,  1848-1900  (PWAD 
148)  (3).  An  examination  and  interpretation  of 
American  history  from  the  Mexican  War  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

HIST  158  American  Constitutional  History  since 

1876  (3).  In  a  classroom  environment  character¬ 
ized  by  discussion,  simulation,  and  interaction, 
constitutional  adjustments  and  change  are 
related  to  psychological,  political,  social,  and 
economic  factors  and  to  Supreme  Court  mem¬ 
bers. 


HIST  90-001  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  History  (3). 

:  ^  "A  History  of  Sport  in  America."  A  study  of  leisure, 

•/  recreation,  and  sport  in  America  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  period  to  the  present.  Emphasis  is  on  orga¬ 
nized  team  sport,  especially  football,  baseball,  and 
basketball  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus 
Program.) 

HIST  90-002  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  History  (3). 
"Witchcraft  in  America."  An  exploration  of  the 
"world  of  wonders"  (magic,  witchcraft,  and  folk 
beliefs)  of  colonial  America  through  directed 
readings,  discussion,  and  writing  of  a  research 
paper. 

HIST  91  Independent  Studies  in  History  (3).  Permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor  required. 

HIST  92 B  History  of  Religion  in  America  (RELI  29) 

(3).  Survey  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
major  religious  groups  in  America  and  the  ways 
they  have  influenced  American  history. 

HIST  100  Special  Topics  in  History  (3).  "UNC  and 
American  Higher  Education."  From  the  student 
riots  of  1799  to  the  culture  wars  of  the  1990s,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  been  a  battle¬ 
ground  for  the  real  issues  of  the  day.  This  class 
will  explore  more  than  two  centuries  of  such 
contests  and  examine  the  often  contradictory 
ways  in  which  American  colleges  have  attempted 
to  be  both  servant  and  critic  to  the  society  that 
sustains  them. 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 
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HIST  167  White  Culture  and  Race  Relations  in  the 
South  (3).  This  course  describes  and  analyzes  the 
evolution  of  southern  white  culture  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  years  since  1831.  It  describes  southern 
white  culture  as  the  result  of  the  black  presence. 

HIST  299  Independent  Study  for  Graduate  Students 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

HIST  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

HIST  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

HIST  400  General  Registration  (0). 

INFORMATION  AHD  LIBRARY 

100  Manning  Hat!  CS#  3360 


These  courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science.  Students  registered  in  other 
departments  or  schools  may  enroll  in  a  course  with  permission  of 
the  school. 


INLS  102  Introduction  to  Computing  for  Information 

Use  (3).  Study  of  the  functional  capabilities  of 
major  classes  of  microcomputer  application 
software,  the  computing  needs  of  information 
agencies,  and  selected  current  topics  in  comput¬ 
ing. 

INLS  110  Introduction  to  Hypermedia  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  INLS  102.  A  critical  examination  of  state-of- 
the-art  hypermedia.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
definitions,  examples,  and  applications;  relevant 
theories,  principles  and  guidelines;  resources  for 
the  development  and  delivery  of  stand-alone  and 
distributed  hypermedia;  and  evaluative  tech¬ 
niques. 

INLS  111  Information  Resources  and  Services  I  (3). 
Analysis,  use,  and  evaluation  of  information  and 
reference  systems,  services,  and  tools,  with 
attention  to  both  printed  and  electronic  modes  of 
delivery.  Provides  a  foundation  in  search  tech¬ 
niques  for  electronic  information  retrieval, 
question  negotiation,  and  interviewing.  Note: 
Students  registering  for  INLS  111  must  also 
register  concurrently  for  INLS  111L. 


INLS  111L  Information  Resources  and  Services  I  Lab 

(0.5). 

INLS  151  Organization  of  Materials  I  (3).  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  organizing  information 
and  collections  of  materials.  Formal  systems  for 
cataloging  and  classifying  are  studied. 

INLS  201  Research  Methods  (3).  Prerequisite,  comple¬ 
tion  of  twelve  semester  hours.  An  introduction  to 
research  methods  used  in  library  and  information 
science.  Includes  the  writing  of  a  research 
proposal. 

INLS  299  Supervised  Field  Experience  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
sites,  completion  of  twenty-four  semester  hours 
and  permission  of  adviser.  Supervised  observation 
and  practice  in  a  library  or  information  service 
agency.  The  student  will  work  a  required  amount 
of  time  in  the  work  setting  under  the  supervision 
of  a  library/information  professional  and  will 
participate  in  faculty-led  group  discussions  for 
ongoing  evaluation  of  the  practical  experience. 

INLS  300  Study  in  Information  and  Library  Science 

(Var.).  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Study  by  an  individual  student  on  a  special  topic 
under  the  direction  of  a  specific  faculty  member. 

INLS  379  Research  in  Information  Retrieval  (Var.). 
Prerequisites,  INLS  372  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Supports  individual  and  small  group 
research  undertaken  by  doctoral  students  in 
information  retrieval  intended  to  produce 
research  results  of  publishable  quality. 

INLS  389  Research  in  Communication  (Var.).  Prereq¬ 
uisite  INLS  382  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Supports  individual  and  small  group  research 
undertaken  by  doctoral  students  in  communica¬ 
tion  intended  to  produce  research  results  of 
publishable  quality. 

INLS  393  Master's  Paper  (Var.)  Required  of  all  master's 
students. 

INLS  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

INLS  399  Research  in  Information  and  Library 

Science  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  doctoral  status  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Supports  individual  and 
small  group  research  undertaken  by  doctoral 
students  in  information  and  library  science 
intended  to  produce  research  results  of  publish¬ 
able  quality. 

INLS  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Visit  the  Ackland  Art  Museum!  Open  Wednesday-Sundc 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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Second  Session 

"  — — — — — — — — — ^  . 

These  courses  are  open  to  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science.  Students  registered  in  other 
departments  or  schools  may  enroll  in  a  course  with  permission  of 
the  school. 


INLS  131  Management  of  Information  Agencies  (3). 
An  introduction  to  management  in  libraries  and 
other  information  agencies.  Topics  to  be  studied 
include  planning,  budgeting,  organizational 
theory,  information  sources  for  managers, 
staffing,  leadership,  organizational  change,  and 
decision  making. 

INLS  150  Organization  of  Information  (3).  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  and  methods  of  organizing 
information,  including  information  structures, 
knowledge  schemas,  data  structures,  terminologi¬ 
cal  control,  index  language  functions,  and 
implications  for  searching. 

INLS  1 53  Resource  Selection  and  Evaluation  (3). 
Identification,  provision,  and  evaluation  of 
resources  to  meet  primary  needs  of  clienteles  in 
different  institutional  environments. 

INLS  180  Communication  Processes  (3).  Examines  the 
social  and  technological  processes  associated 
with  the  transfer  of  information;  includes  discus¬ 
sions  of  formal  and  interpersonal  communication 
channels. 

INLS  181  Internet  Applications  (3).  Prerequisite,  INLS 
102.  Introduction  to  Internet  concepts,  applica¬ 
tions,  and  services.  Introduces  the  TCP/IP 
protocol  suite  along  with  clients  and  servers  for 
Internet  communication,  browsing,  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  Examines  policy,  management,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  issues. 

INLS  299  Supervised  Field  Experience  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

INLS  300  Study  in  Information  and  Library  Science 

(Var.).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

INLS  379  Research  in  Information  Retrieval  (Var  ). 

See  description  in  First  Session. 

INLS  389  Research  in  Communication  (Var  ).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

INLS  393  Master's  Paper  (Var.).  Required  of  all 
master's  students. 

INLS  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

INLS  399  Research  in  Information  and  Library 
Science  (Var.).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

INLS  400  General  Registration  (0). 


See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 

Special  Session  courses. 

INLS  210.53  Library  Automation  (3).  May  20-June  2. 

MTERNATIONAI.  &wmm9  m2-8442 

IFSrat 

INTS  77  Global  Issues  (3).  An  interdisciplinary  course 
which  will  study  the  origins,  current  dilemmas, 
and  future  trends  of  major  issues  including  the 
importance  of  ethnic  and  national  identities 
within  both  individual  societies  and  in  the  global 
system. 

INTS  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity 

(COMM  80,  SOCI  80)  (3).  Gain  theoretical  insight 
into  the  relationship  between  culture  and  power, 
the  nature  of  racism,  and  related  concerns  like 
representation,  identity,  prejudice,  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  African- 
Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans,  gender 
issues,  and  nationalism.  Late  afternoon  section. 

INTS  77  Global  Issues  (3).  This  interdisciplinary 

course  examines  the  historical  conditions  that 
produced  and  produces  the  emergence  of 
transnationalism  and  global  capitalism  in  the 
modern  world;  focuses  on  the  intersection  of 
colonialism  and  capitalism  in  India,  and  the 
emergence  of  Hindu  nationalism  in  colonial  and 
postcolonial  India,  and  explores  the  "newly" 
emerging  phenomena  of  transnationalism  and 
identity  politics  in  immigrant  societies  such  as 
U.S.,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Britain. 

INTS  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity 

(COMM  80,  SOCI  80)  (3).  An  exploration  of  the 
ways  social  institutions  promote,  celebrate,  deny, 
and  utilize  differences.  Starts  with  issues  of 
cultural  diversity  (race,  gender,  sexuality,  collec¬ 
tive  identity);  then  considers  arguments  and 
theories  involved  in  current  discussions  of 
cultural  diversity. 


SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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JOURNALISM  AND  MASS 
COMMUNICATION,  962-1204 
100  Howell  Ha§5  GB#  3365 

First  Session 

JOMC  11  The  World  of  Mass  Communication  (3). 
Overview  of  mass  communication's  vital  role  in 
society  with  discussion  of  media  institutions, 
theories,  practices,  professional  fields,  and  effects 
on  society,  groups,  and  individuals. 

JOMC  50  Electronic  Information  Sources  (2).  Gather¬ 
ing  information  from  electronic  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  libraries,  government  documents,  databases, 
and  the  Internet.  Prepares  communicators  to 
conduct  research  and  use  material  in  media- 
related  decisions. 

JOMC  53  News  Writing  (4).  Prerequisites,  sophomore 
standing,  passing  score  on  school's  spelling  and 
grammar  examination,  knowledge  of  word¬ 
processing  software,  and  permission  of  school. 
Study  of  elements  of  news  stories,  writing  of 
leads,  organization  and  writing  of  various  types 
of  news  stories. 


JOMC  85  The  World  of  Graphic  Design  (3).  Principles 
and  practices  of  design,  typography,  graphics,  and 
production  for  visual  communication  for  print 
and  electronic  media.  Computer  graphics  and 
pagination.  Three  hours  four  days  per  week. 

JOMC  97  Individual  Study  (3).  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  An  individual  readings  and  problems 
course  to  be  directed  by  the  faculty  member  in 
whose  field  of  interest  the  subject  matter  lies. 

JOMC  130  Principles  of  Public  Relations  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  JOMC  53.  Internal  and  external  public 
relations  concepts  and  practices  for  business  and 
other  organizations,  with  emphasis  on  identifica¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  their  publics  and  design, 
execution,  and  assessment  of  appropriate  com¬ 
munication  as  strategies. 

JOMC  146  International  Communication  and 

Comparative  Journalism  (3).  Development  of 
international  communication;  the  flow  of  news 
and  international  propaganda;  the  role  of  com¬ 
munication  in  international  relations;  communi¬ 
cation  in  developing  nations;  comparison  of  press 
systems. 


JOMC  54  Reporting  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOMC  53. 

Exercise  in  news  gathering,  interviews,  and 
writing  news  for  print  media. 

JOMC  57  News  Editing  (3).  Prerequisite,  JOMC  53. 
Study  and  practice  in  copy  reading,  headline 
writing,  proofreading,  etc.,  with  attention  given  to 
printing  terminology,  page  makeup,  type  struc¬ 
ture,  computer  use  in  editing,  and  analysis  of 
newspapers.  Three  hours  four  days  per  week. 


JOMC  164  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  Law 
and  Ethics  (3).  Introduction  to  press  freedom  and 
the  First  Amendment,  including  libel,  privacy, 
access  to  information,  free  press/fair  trial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  broadcast  regulation,  journalistic 
privilege,  prior  restraint. 

JOMC  170  Principles  of  Advertising  (3).  A  survey  of 
the  economics,  psychology,  philosophy,  and 
history  of  advertising,  with  particular  reference  to 
research  bases,  copy,  layout,  media  planning, 
production,  and  testing  of  advertisements. 


Campus  shuttles  and 
city  buses  see  their 
share  of  backpacks  In 
providing  transportation 
throughout  the 
community. 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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JOMC  178  Retail  Advertising  (3).  Prerequisites,  JOMC 
53,  1 70,  or  equivalent.  Principles  and  practices  of 
retail  advertising  in  all  media,  with  emphasis  on 
selling,  writing,  and  layout  of  retail  advertising 
for  the  print  media. 

JOMC  191  Dramatic  Video  Projects  (3).  Permission  of 
the  instructor  required.  JOMC  students  and 
drama  students  will  work  together  to  produce 
television  projects  of  varying  lengths  and  subject 
matter. 

JOMC  390  The  Scope  of  the  Field  (3).  Permission  of 
the  instructor  required.  This  introduction  to  the 
field  of  mass  communication  consists  of  readings, 
oral  reports,  and  written  assignments  on  articles 
and  books  introducing  subjects  such  as  mass 
communication  and  race,  class  and  gender  issues, 
communication  technology,  international  com¬ 
munication,  communication  history,  media  law, 
and  media  effects.  It  also  includes  a  basic  orienta¬ 
tion  to  conducting  research  on  a  variety  of  these 
topics. 

JOMC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

JOMC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

JOMC  400  General  Registration  (0). 

JOMC  56  Feature  Writing  (3).  Instruction  and  practice 
in  writing  feature  articles  for  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

JOMC  57  News  Editing  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

JOMC  85  The  World  of  Graphic  Design  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

JOMC  97  Individual  Study  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

JOMC  142  The  Mass  Media  and  U.S.  History  (3).  An 
examination  of  the  development  of  the  mass 
media  in  the  context  of  U.S.  history.  Emphasis  is 
on  major  developments  and  trends  within  a 
chronological  framework. 

JOMC  164  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  Law 
and  Ethics  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

JOMC  174  Sports  Marketing  and  Advertising  (3). 

:  „/  Examines  the  range  of  promotional  techniques 

*/  being  used  in  the  modern  sports  industry.  Topics 
include  sponsorships,  advertising,  merchandising, 
and  the  effects  of  commercialization.  (See 
Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus  Program) 


JOMC  191  1996  Summer  Olympics:  Marketing  and 

: ^  Coverage  (3).  This  will  be  part  of  the  Summer 

/  School's  FOCUS  program  on  the  Summer  Olym¬ 
pics.  It  will  examine  media  coverage  of  the 
Olympics  as  well  as  issues  of  marketing.  (See 
Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus  Program) 

JOMC  264  Mass  Communication  Law  and  Ethics  (3). 
Intensive  study  of  press  freedom  and  the  First 
Amendment,  including  libel,  privacy,  access  to 
information,  free  press/fair  trial,  advertising  and 
broadcast  regulation,  journalistic  privilege,  prior 
restraints. 

JOMC  390  Reading  and  Research  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

JOMC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

JOMC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

JOMC  400  General  Registration  (0). 

See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 

Special  Session  courses. 

JOMC  102  Journalism  Education  in  High  School  (3). 
July  10-20. 


SEE  CLASSICS. 


Special  Session 

LTAM  160  Intensive  Yucatec  Maya  (Var.).  June  10-July 
19.  (See  Summer  SELECT,  Foreign  Language 
and  Culture  section.) 


Six  Law  courses  are  offered.  Trial  advocacy  meets 
intensively  from  May  13-23  and  periodically  for  the 
following  three  weeks.  Five  courses  begin  May  16. 
Three  courses  run  5  1/2  weeks;  one  for  7  1/2  weeks; 
criminal  clinic  runs  through  July  26.  Please  write  for 
further  information.  Address  inquiries  to:  Registrar,  The 
School  of  Law,  CB#  3380,  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-3380. 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 


Late  afternoon  course  Night  course 
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LEISURE  STUDIES  AND  RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION,  962-1222 
1st  Floor  Evergreen  House  CB#  3185 

First  Session 

LSRA  10  Introduction  to  Leisure  Services  (3).  An 

introduction  to  the  field  of  leisure  services  and  its 
various  elements,  developed  from  a  historical 
perspective.  Survey  of  the  park  and  recreation 
movement,  the  leisure  service  delivery  system, 
and  the  theoretical  and  conceptual  basis  of  that 
system. 

LSRA  96  Independent  Study  in  LSRA  (Var.). 

LSRA  101  Women,  Work,  and  Leisure  (WMST  101) 

(3).  Implications  of  the  relationship  between 
women  and  leisure  from  a  lifestyle  perspective, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  women 
and  changing  leisure  concepts  from  a  feminist 
perspective.  Late  afternoon  section. 

LSRA  180  Supervised  Field  Training  (3).  Permission  of 
instructor,  prerequisites  required. 

LSRA  199  Selected  Issues  Seminar  (Var.). 

LSRA  280  Internship  (2).  Permission  of  instructor, 
prerequisites  required. 

LSRA  290  Independent  Field  Study  (3). 

LSRA  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

LSRA  400  General  Registration  (0). 


LSRA  10  Introduction  to  Leisure  Services  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

LSRA  96  Independent  Study  in  LSRA  (Var.). 

LSRA  112  Leisure  in  a  Diverse  Society  (3).  An  analysis 
of  diverse  populations  and  the  meaning  and 
impact  of  leisure  on  the  lives  of  these  individuals. 
Race,  class,  gender,  culture,  age,  disability, 
employment,  and  sexual  orientation  are  related 
to  implications  for  leisure.  Late  afternoon  class. 

LSRA  181  Supervised  Field  Training  (3).  Permission  of 
instructor,  prerequisites  required. 

LSRA  199  Selected  Issues  Seminar  (Var.). 

LSRA  281  Internship  (Var.).  Permission  of  instructor, 
prerequisites  required. 

LSRA  290  Independent  Field  Study  (3). 

LSRA  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

LSRA  400  General  Registration  (0). 


'  LINGUISTICS,  962-1 192 

318  Dey  Hall  CB#  3155 

First  Session 

LING  30  Introduction  to  Language  (3).  A  survey  of 
the  many  aspects  of  human  language,  including 
the  history  of  language,  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  among  languages,  language  and  culture, 
dialects,  writing  systems,  child  language  acquisi¬ 
tion,  animal  "languages,"  and  the  use  of  comput¬ 
ers  in  analyzing  languages. 

LING  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

LING  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

LING  400  General  Registration  (0). 


LING  30  Introduction  to  Language  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

LING  115  Topics  in  Linguistics  (3). 

LING  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

LING  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

LING  400  General  Registration  (0). 

MARINE  SCIENCES,  962-1 252 

1 2“ 7  Venable  Hall  CB#  3300 

The  Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Biology  offer  courses  at  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Sciences  in  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina.  Partial 
financial  aid  is  provided  for  some  applicants.  Special 
Session  courses  are  coordinated  with  offerings  at  Duke 
University  Marine  Laboratory  to  allow  students  access 
to  both  institutions. 

For  further  information  and  application  forms 
contact:  Chair,  Summer  School  Program,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Institute  of 
Marine  Sciences,  3431  Arendell  Street,  Morehead  City, 
NC  28557.  Telephone  (919)  726-6841. 


MASC  141  Special  Problems  in  Marine  Biology  (BIOL 
141)  (Var.).  Prerequisites,  Biology  140  and  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor.  Survey  of  current  problems 
and  intellectual  approaches  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  marine  ecology;  marine  chemical 
ecology;  marine  microbes.  Hours  and  credits  by 
prior  agreement  (with  five  or  more  laboratory 
and  conference  hours  a  week  per  unit  credit). 
Offered  at  the  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences, 
Morehead  City,  NC. 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 

/ 
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University  Map 


Departments 


Administration  of  Justice  (ADJU) 

Aerospace  Studies  (AERO) 

Afro-American/ African  Studies 
(AFAM/AFRI) 

American  Studies  (AM ST) 

Anthropology  (ANTH) 

Art  (ART) 

Asian  Studies  (CHIN/ASIA/JAPN) 

Astronomy  and  Physics  (ASTR/PHYS) 

Biology  (BIOL) 

Business  (BUS I) 

Chemistry  (CHEM) 

Classics  (CLAR/CLAS/GREK/LATN) 
Communication  Studies  (COMM/RTVM/SPCH) 
Comparative  Literature  (CMPL) 

Computer  Science  (COMP) 

Dental  Hygiene  Education  (DHED) 

Dental  Hygiene  (DHYG) 

Dramatic  Art  (DRAM) 

Ecology  (ECOL) 

Economics  (ECON) 

Education  (EDCI/EDFO/EDSP/EDUC) 

English  (CELT/ENGL) 

Folklore  (FOLK) 

Freshman  Seminars 
Geography  (GEOG) 

Geology  (GEOL) 

German  (DTCH/GERM/NORW) 

History  (HIST) 

Honors  (HNRS) 

Industrial  Relations  (INDR) 

Information  and  Library  Science  (INLS) 
International  Student  Program  (ISP) 
International  Studies  (INTS/YAP) 

Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  (JOMC) 
Latin  American  Studies  (LTAM) 

Leisure  Studies  and  Recreation 


322  Hamilton  Hall 
204  Chase  Hall 
401  Alumni  Building 

227  Greenlaw  Building 
301 A  Alumni  Building 
101  Hanes  Art  Center 
04  Hanes  Hall 
278  Phillips  Hall 
212  Coker  Hall 
109  Carroll  Hall 
203  Venable 
212  Murphey  Hall 
1 1 3  Bingham  Hall 
341  Dey  Hall 

1 1 2  Sitterson  Hall 
367  Old  Dental  Bldg. 
367  Old  Dental  Bldg. 
104  Graham  Memorial 
229  Wilson  Hall 

107  Gardner  Hall 
1 03  Peabody  Hall 
210  Greenlaw  Building 
22 1  Greenlaw  Building 
300  Steele  Building 
203  Saunders  Hall 

1 1 3  Mitchell 
438  Dey  Hall 

556  Hamilton  Hall 
300  Steele  Building 
207  Steele  Building 
100  Manning  Hall 
207  Caldwell  Hall 

3 1 4  Caldwell  Hall 
1 00  Howell  Hall 

315  Hamilton  Hall 

1st  Fl  Evergreen  House 


Administration  (LSRA) 

Linguistics  (LING/SANS) 

Marine  Sciences  (MASC) 

Mathematics  (MATH) 

Medical  Allied  Health  Professions 

(CLSC/MAHP/OCCT/PHYT/RADI/RHAB/SPHS) 
Music  (MUSC) 

National  Student  Program  (NSP) 

Naval  Science  (NAVS) 

Nursing  (NURS) 

Operations  Research  (OR) 

Peace,  War,  and  Defense  (ARMY/PWAD) 
Pharmacy  (MEDC/PHAD/PHAR/PHCY/PHPR) 
Philosophy  (PHIL) 

Physical  Education  (PHYE/PHYA) 


3 1 8  Dey  Hall 

12-7  Venable  Hall 

331  Phillips  Hall 

234  Medical  School  Wing  E 

104  Hill  Hall 
207  Caldwell  Hall 
100  Naval  Armory 
301  Carrington  Hall 
210  Smith  Building 
401  Hamilton  Hall 
1 1 7 A  Beard  Hall 
101 A  Caldwell  Hall 
209  Fetzer  Gym 


Building 

Abbreviations 

AB  Abernethy”* 

AC  Ackland 
AH  Allied  Health* 

AL  Alumni” 

AR  Hanes  Art  Center 
BA  Battle**** 

BE  Beard  (Pharmacy)*** 

BH  Berryhill 
BI  Bingham** 

BR  Biological  Sci  Res  Center 
CW  Caldwell**** 

CG  Carmichael  Gymnasium 
CN  Carrington  Hall 
CR  Carroll  (access  thru  New 
Carroll) 

CC  Chase  Cafeteria** 

CS  Clinical  Sciences  (Bumett- 
Womack) 

CO  Coker 
DA  Davie 

DN  Dental  (Brauer  Hall) 

DE  Dey  Hall 

FL  Faculty  Lab  Office  Bldg. 
FG  Fetzer  Gymnasium 
GA  Gardner* 

GR  Gerrard* 

GM  Graham  Memorial*** 

GL  Greenlaw 
HM  Hamilton  Hall 
HN  Hanes  Hall 
HR  Henderson  Residence 
College 

HK  Hickerson  House**** 

HI  Hill  Hall” 

HP  Hospitals,  UNC 
HO  Howell*’ 

KL  Kenan  Laboratories 
LA  Art  Laboratory 
LD  Library  (Davis) 

LE  Lenoir 
LG  Library  (Wilson) 

LU  Undergraduate  Library 
(House) 

MA  Manning 
MC  McGavran- Greenberg 
(Public  Health) 

MD  MacNider 
ML  Morehead  Laboratory 
MO  Morehead  Observatory 
MT  Mitchell 
MU  Murphey” 

NA  Naval  ROTC  Armory” 

continued  on  page  70 
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University  Buildings  (Academic  Affairs) 


Abernethy . 13 

Ackland  Art  Museum  . 8 

Alumni  Bldg . 17 

Battle  . 2 

Beard  Hall  . 54 

Bingham . 45 

Bynum  . 33 

Caldwell  . 34 

Carmichael  Auditorium  . 60 

Carr  . 28 

Carroll  . 30 

Coker . 57 

Daniels  Student  Stores . 51 

Davie  . 21 

Davis  Library  . 48 

Dey  . 44 

Evergreen . 12 

Fetzer  Gym . 58 

Gardner  . 35 

Gerrard . 25 

Graham  Memorial . 5 

Graham  Student  Union . 52 

Granville  Towers . 7 

Greenlaw  . 46 

Hamilton . 39 

Hanes  . 31 

Hanes  Art  Center . 9 

Hill  Hall . 10 

House  Undergrad  Library . 50 

Howell  . 18 

International  Studies  Bldg. 

(223  E.  Franklin  St.)  . ..6 


Jackson  Hall . 61 

Kenan  Labs  . 43 

Lenoir . 47 

Manning . 38 

Mitchell . 55 

Morehead  Labs, . 42 

Morehead  Planetarium/ 

Observatory . 11 

Murphey . 36 

Navy  ROTC  . 40 

New  East  . 20 

New  West . 19 

Peabody . 22 

Person  . 16 

134  1/2  E.  Franklin  St . 4 

Phillips . 23 

Phillips  Annex . 24 

Saunders  .  .  .  . ' . 27 

School  of  Social  Work . 53 

Sitterson  Hall  . 29 

Smith  . 15 

South  Bldg . 26 

Steele . 32 

Summer  School 

Pettigrew  . 1 

Swain . 14 

Theater  .  .  .  . . 27 

Vance . 3 

Venable  . 41 

Wilson  . 56 

Wilson  Library . 49 

Woollen  Gym  . 59 


1  . . . 

. Summer  School 

30  .  , 

. Carroll 

Pettigrew 

31  .  . 

. Hanes 

2  .  .  . 

. Battle 

32  .  . 

. Steele 

3  .  . 

. Vance 

33  .  . 

. Bynum 

4  .  .  . 

. 134  1/2  E.  Franklin  St 

34  .  . 

. Caldwell 

5  .  . 

. Graham  Memorial 

35  .  . 

. Gardner 

6  .  .  . 

.  .International  Studies  Bldg. 

36  .  . 

. Murphey 

(223  E.  Franklin  St.) 

37  .  . 

. Saunders 

7  .  .  . 

. Granville  Towers 

38  .  . 

. Manning 

8  .  . 

. Ackland  Art  Museum 

39  .  .  . 

. Hamilton 

9  .  .  . 

. Hanes  Art  Center 

40  .  . 

. Navy  ROTC 

10  . 

. Hill  Hall 

41  .  . 

. Venable 

1 1  . 

.  .  .  .Morehead  Planetarium/ 

42  .  . 

. Morehead  Labs 

Observatory 

43  .  . 

. Kenan  Labs 

12  . 

. Evergreen 

44  .  . 

. Dey 

13  . 

. Abernethy 

45  .  . 

. Bingham 

14  .  . 

. Swain 

46  .  . 

. Greenlaw 

15  .  . 

. Smith 

47  .  . 

. Lenoir 

16  . 

. Person 

48  .  . 

. Davis  Library 

17  .  . 

. Alumni  Bldg. 

49  .  . 

. Wilson  Library 

18  . 

.  .  .  .Howell 

50  .  . 

.  .  .House  Undergrad  Library 

19  .  . 

. New  West 

51  .  . 

.  .  .Daniels  Student  Stores 

20 

.  .  .  .New  East 

52  .  . 

.  .  .Graham  Student  Union 

21 

. Davie 

53  . 

.  .  .School  of  Social  Work 

22  .  . 

. .  .  .Peabody 

54  .  . 

. Beard  Hall 

23  . 

.  .  .Phillips 

55  . 

. Mitchell 

24  .  . 

.  .  Phillips  Annex 

56  .  . 

. Wilson 

25  . 

.  .  .Gerrard 

57  .  . 

. Coker 

26  . 

.  .  .South  Bldg. 

58  . 

. Fetzer  Gym 

27 

. Theater 

59  .  . 

,  .Woollen  Gym 

OR 

. Carr 

60  .  . 

.  .  .Carmichael  Auditorium 

29  . 

.  .  .Sitterson  Hall 

61  .  . 

. Jackson  Hall 
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Physics  (ASTR/PHYS) 

Planning  (PLAN) 

Political  Science  (POLI) 

Psychology  (PSYC) 

Public  Health 
Biostatistics  (BIOS) 

Environmental  Sciences  and  Eng.  (ENVR) 
Epidemiology  (EPID) 

Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  (HBHE) 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  (HPAA) 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  (MHCH) 

Nutrition  (NUTR) 

Parasitology  and  Lab  Practice  (PALP) 


278  Phillips  Hall 
103  New  East 
360  Hamilton  Hall 
205  Davie  Hall 

3103  E  McGavran-Greenberg 
1 04A  Rosenau  Hall 
2107B  McGavran-Greenberg 
307  Rosenau  Hall 
1 102 A  McGavran-Greenberg 
429  Rosenau  Hall 
2202  McGavran-Greenberg 
2107  McGavran-Greenberg 


Public  Health  Nursing  (PHNU) 

265  Rosenau  Hall 

Public  Policy  Analysis  (PUPA) 

1 2 1  Abernethy  Hall 

Religious  Studies  (HEBR/RELI) 

101  Saunders  Hall 

Romance  Languages  (ARAB/CATA/FREN/ITAL/ 

238  Dey  Hall 

PORT/ROMA/ROML/SPAN) 

Slavic  Languages  (BULG/CZCH/MACD/ 

423  Dey  Hall 

PLSH/RE  ST/RUSS/SERB/SLAV) 

Social  Work  (SOWO) 

301  Pittsboro  St. 

Sociology  (SO Cl) 

155  Hamilton  Hall 

Special  Studies  (SPCL) 

314  Steele  Building 

Statistics  (STAT) 

322  Phillips  Hall 

Women's  Studies  (WMST) 

207  Caldwell  Hall 

Schools/Colleges 


Arts  and  Sciences 
Business 

Continuing  Studies 

Dental  Hygiene  and  DHED 

Dentistry 

Education 

General  College 

Graduate  School 

Information  and  Library  Science 

Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Law 

Medical  Allied  Health  Professions 

Medicine 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Public  Health 

Social  Work 

Summer  School 


314  Steele  Building 

109  Carroll  Hall 

100  Friday  Center 

367  Old  Dental  Building 

105  Brauer  Hall 

103  Peabody  Hall 

213B  Steele  Building 

200  Bynum  Hall 

100  Manning  Hall 

100  Howell  Hall 

1 09  Van  Hecke-Wettach 

234  Medical  School  Wing  E 

126  MacNider  Hall 

301  Carrington  Hall 

1 1 7 A  Beard  Hall 

165  Rosenau  Hall 

301  Pittsboro  St. 

200  Pettigrew 


NC  New  Carroll 
NE  New  East” 

NW  New  West*” 

PG  Paul  Green  Theatre 
PE  Peabody 
PS  Person 
PH  Phillips 
PA  Planetarium 
PT  Playmakers  Theatre*** 
CL  Pre-Clinic  Ed  (Bullitt- 
Brinkhouse  Bldg.) 

RO  Rosenau  (Public  Health) 
SA  Saunders 
SM  Smith*”* 

SN  Sitterson 
ST  Steele” 

SU  Student  Union 
SW  Swain  Hall” 

TH  Taylor  Hall 
TT  Tate-Turner-Kuralt 
Building  (Social  Work) 
VW  Van  Hecke-Wettach 
(Law) 

VE  Venable 
WI  Wilson 

WB  Wing  B  (Med  School)* 
WC  Wing  C  (Med  School)”” 
WD  Wing  D  (Med  School)*”* 
WE  Wing  E  (Med  School) 

WO  Women's  Gymnasium**** 
WG  Woollen  Gymnasium** 
YC  YMCA  Building”" 

XX  Unknown 

Accessibility  for  disabled 
students: 

(blank)  Building  accessible 
*  Building  accessible,  but 
toilets  not  accessible 
**  Building  presently  accessible, 
but  not  to  upper  floors 
”*  Building  presently  accessible 
only  with  assistance  (one 
step  or  multiple  steps 
widely  separated) 

****  Building  presently  not 
accessible 
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MASC  300  Research  in  Marine  Sciences  (Var.) 
MASC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

MASC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

MASC  400  General  Registration  (0). 


MASC  141  Special  Problems  in  Marine  Biology  (BIOL 
141)  (Var.).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

MASC  300  Research  in  Marine  Sciences  (Var.). 

MASC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

MASC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

MASC  400  General  Registration  (0). 


See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 
Special  Session  courses. 

MASC  138  Environmental  Processes  of  the  Coastal 
Zone:  Barrier  Island  Ecology  (6).  June  17-July  19. 


MATH  10  Algebra  (3).  Prerequisite,  placement  by 
achievement  test.  This  course  provides  one 
jj)  semester  review  of  the  basics  of  algebra.  Basic 
algebraic  expressions,  functions,  exponents,  and 
logarithms  are  included  with  an  emphasis  on 
problem  solving.  The  course  should  not  be  taken 
by  those  with  a  suitable  score  on  the  achieve¬ 
ment  test.  Night  section. 

MATH  18  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3).  Prereq¬ 
uisite,  MATH  10.  This  course  provides  an  intro¬ 
duction  in  as  nontechnical  a  setting  as  possible  to 
selected  topics  in  mathematics.  Topics  covered 
vary  each  semester  depending  on  the  individual 
instructor's  selection.  The  course  is  intended  for 
the  nonscience  major. 

MATH  22  Calculus  for  Business  and  Social  Sciences 
(3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  10.  An  introductory 
survey  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with 
emphasis  on  techniques  and  applications  for 
business  and  social  sciences.  This  is  a  terminal 
course  and  is  not  adequate  preparation  for  MATH 
32.  A  student  cannot  receive  credit  for  this  course 
after  receiving  credit  for  MATH  3 1 . 


MATH  30  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  (3). 
Prerequisite,  MATH  10.  A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  this  course  after  receiving  credit  for 
MATH  3 1 .  This  course  covers  the  basic  concepts  of 
trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry.  Covered  are 
the  trigonometric  functions  and  their  graphs, 
relationships,  and  applications.  Basic  analytic 
geometry  topics  include  the  conics,  translations, 
and  rotations.  Basic  ideas  of  vector  geometry  are 
introduced. 

MATH  31  Calculus  of  Functions  of  One  Variable  I  (3). 
Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  30  or 
placement  by  the  department.  Limits,  derivatives, 
and  integrals  of  functions  of  one  variable.  Day  and 
night  sections. 

MATH  32  Calculus  of  Functions  of  One  Variable  II  (3). 
Prerequisite,  a  grade  of  C-  or  better  in  MATH  3 1  or 
placement  by  the  department.  Calculus  of  the 
elementary  transcendental  functions,  techniques  of 
integration,  indeterminate  forms,  Taylor's  formula, 
infinite  series. 

MATH  33  Calculus  of  Functions  of  Several  Variables 

(3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  32.  Vector  algebra,  solid 
analytic  geometry,  partial  derivatives,  multiple 
integrals. 

MATH  81  Discrete  Mathematics  (3).  Prerequisite, 

MATH  32.  Topics  from  the  foundations  of  math¬ 
ematics;  logic,  set  theory,  relations  and  functions, 
induction,  permutations  and  combinations, 
recurrence. 

MATH  83  Linear  Algebra  and  Differential  Equations 

(3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  33.  Systems  of  linear 
equations;  vectors  and  matrices;  basis  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Introductory  differential  equations; 
systems  of  linear  differential  equations. 

MATH  121  Advanced  Calculus  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH 
33  and  MATH  81.  The  real  numbers;  continuity 
and  differentiability  of  functions  of  one  variable, 
infinite  series,  integration. 

MATH  134  Elements  of  Modem  Algebra  (3).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  MATH  81.  Binary  operations,  groups,  sub¬ 
groups,  cosets,  quotient  groups,  rings,  polynomials. 

MATH  147  Matrix  Theory  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  83  or 
equivalent.  MATH  116  covers  elementary  aspects 
of  linear  systems  and  matrices  and  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit  after  credit  has  been  granted  for 
MATH  147  Algebra  of  matrices  with  applications; 
determinants;  solutions  of  linear  systems  by 
Gaussian  elimination;  Gram-Schmidt  procedure; 
eigenvalues. 

MATH  393  Master’s  Thesis  (Var  ). 

MATH  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

MATH  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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Second  Session 

MATH  10  Algebra  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  18  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  22  Calculus  for  Business  and  Social  Sciences 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  30  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry  (3). 

Prerequisite,  MATH  10.  See  description  in  First 
jJ'  Session.  Night  section. 

MATH  31  Calculus  of  Functions  of  One  Variable  I  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  32  Calculus  of  Functions  of  One  Variable  II 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  83  Linear  Algebra  and  Differential  Equations 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

MATH  120  Probability  (3).  Prerequisites,  Math  33  and 
Math  8 1 .  Foundations  of  probability;  random 
variables  and  distribution  functions;  the  bino¬ 
mial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  expecta¬ 
tions,  moments,  moment-generating  functions; 
compound  events  and  joint  distributions;  limit 
theorems;  applications.  A  student  cannot  receive 
credit  for  this  course  after  receiving  credit  for 
Math  146. 

MATH  133  Elementary  Theory  of  Numbers  (3). 
Prerequisite,  MATH  81.  Divisibility,  Euclidean 
algorithm,  congruences,  residue  classes,  Euler's 
function,  primitive  roots,  Chinese  remainder 
theorem,  quadratic  residues,  number  theoretic 
functions,  Farey  and  continued  fractions. 
Gaussian  integers. 

MATH  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

MATH  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

MATH  400  General  Registration  (0). 

Special  Session 

See  Summer  SELECT  for  registration  instructions  for 
Special  Session  courses. 

MATH  111  Developing  Mathematical  Concepts  (3). 
June  27- July  17. 


MEDICINE,  966-4017 

1 26  MacNider  €3#  7000 

Please  write  for  a  separate  catalog  for  course  descrip¬ 
tions:  Linda  Fisher,  Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  School 
of  Medicine,  CB#  7000,  MacNider  Bldg.,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-7000. 


MUSIC,  962-1039 

104  Hiil  Haii  CB#  3320 

Ihiiff'st  Sossson 

MUSC  21  Fundamentals  of  Music  I  (3).  Notational 
and  theoretical  materials  of  music,  with  singing 
and  keyboard  skills  developed.  Intended  for  the 
nonmajor  who  wishes  to  learn  to  express  musical 
ideas  in  clear,  correct  notational  form. 

MUSC  42  Masterpieces  of  Music  (3).  Not  for  music 
majors.  One  major  work  of  Western  art  music  is 
heard  and  discussed  each  week.  Music  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  background  appropriate  to  comprehend¬ 
ing  each  work  are  developed. 

MUSC  80  Masters  of  Jazz  (3).  Prerequisites,  21,  31,  or 
45.  The  music  of  Armstrong,  Ellington,  Parker, 
Davis,  and  Coltrane.  Technical,  historical,  and 
social  issues  are  examined  through  score  and 
transcription  study,  readings,  guided  listenings, 
lectures,  discussions,  videos,  and  performances. 

MUSC  87  Music  in  the  Theatre  (3).  An  introduction  to 
music  in  its  relationship  to  drama,  especially  the 
development  of  opera  and  related  genres.  Study 
of  selected  works  from  different  periods  and 
styles. 

MUSC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

MUSC  400  General  Registration  (0). 

MUSICAL  ENSEMBLES 

MUSC  7P  Summer  School  Band  (1).  One  semester 

A  hour  may  be  earned  by  special  permission.  Late 
afternoon  section. 

MUSC  8B/208B  Summer  School  Chorus  (1-1.5).  By 
audition.  One  semester  hour  may  be  earned  by 

jj)  special  permission.  Night  section. 


MUSC  45  Introduction  to  Jazz  (3).  An  introduction  to 
musical  materials  and  the  development  of 
discriminating  listening  habits  in  conjunction 
with  the  study  of  the  origins  and  the  major 
stylistic  developments  of  jazz,  as  well  as  its 
historical  and  cultural  context. 

MUSC  81  History  of  American  Popular  Song  (3).  Non¬ 
majors  only.  Changing  societal  mores  and  the 
blending  of  immigrant  cultures  are  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  American  Popular  Song 
from  roughly  1750-1960. 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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MUSC  88  The  Orchestra  and  Its  Music  (3).  Non- 

majors  only.  Study  of  the  symphony  orchestra,  its 
instruments,  its  historical  development  from  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  to  the  present,  and  the 
music  it  plays,  including  selected  works  of  a 
variety  of  styles. 

MUSC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

MUSC  400  General  Registration  (0). 

APPLIED  M’lSIC  COURSES 

Courses  in  Applied  Music  are  open  to  students  in  any 
department  of  the  University.  They  offer  training  in 
skills,  as  well  as  study  of  music  literature.  The  amount 
of  credit  awarded  depends  upon  the  student's  curricu¬ 
lum,  in  keeping  with  different  requirements,  emphases, 
and  standards.  Details  of  requirements  and  standards 
for  each  level  of  study  in  each  degree  plan  may  be 
requested  from  the  department. 

The  credit  for  two  forty-five-minute  lessons  per  week 
for  a  sunn  ier  session  is  as  follows: 

0.5  for  non-music  majors,  music  majors  in  an  area 
that  is  not  the  student's  main  performance  medium, 
and  for  AB  music  majors 

1.0  for  BMEd  majors  and  for  in-service  teachers 
meeting  requirements  for  certificate  renewal 

1.5  for  MM  candidates  and  for  BM  performance 
majors. 

“’"The  following  list  designates  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  courses,  offered  according  to  demand  and  faculty 
availability  in  the  summer.  Students  are  advised  to 
make  arrangements  for  individual  instruction  well  in 
advance  of  registration. 

1 A  Piano 

IB  Organ 

2  Voice 

3  String  Instrument 

4  Woodwind  Instrument 

5  Brass  Instrument 

6  Percussion 


Fees  for  individual  instruction  are  $160.00  a  session 
for  (7.5  hours)  two  forty-five-minute  lessons  a  week, 
$85.00  for  (3.75  hours)  one  forty-five-minute  lesson  a 
week.  Rates  for  use  of  practice  pianos,  organs,  and 
practice  rooms  in  Hill  Hall  are  quoted  upon  request. 

Registration  for  Applied  Music  is  held  in  Hill  Hall  on 
May  13-17  for  First  Session  and  on  June  26-28  for 
Second  Session. 


Please  write  for  a  separate  catalog  for  course  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  inquiries  to:  School  of  Nursing,  CB# 
7460,  Carrington  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-7460. 


PWAD  78  Peace  and  War  (HIST  89)  (3).  The  emphasis 
is  historical,  with  conceptual  tools  from  other 
disciplines  used  when  appropriate.  Theoretical 
explanations,  militarism,  the  international  system, 
internal  order,  and  the  search  for  peace  are 
among  the  topics.  Late  afternoon. 

PWAD  86  International  Relations  and  World  Politics 
(POLI  86)  (3).  The  analysis  of  politics  among 
nations. 

PWAD  87  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  in 
World  Politics  (POLI  87)  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
events,  institutions,  and  issues  that  have  domi¬ 
nated  relations  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 

PWAD  143  Conflict  and  Bargaining  (SOCI  143)  (3). 
Conflict  and  conflict-resolution  behavior.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  labor-management  relations,  family, 
sports,  community  politics,  international  rela¬ 
tions. 


PWAD  148  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1848-1900 
(HIST  148)  (3).  Focuses  on  the  causes,  nature, 
and  consequences  of  the  Civil  War. 


Please  write  for  a  separate  catalog  for  course  descrip¬ 
tions.  Address  inquiries  to:  School  of  Pharmacy,  CB# 
7360,  Beard  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-7360. 


tx  Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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FSmOSOFUY,  962-7291 

101 A  Caritfwoli  HaH  GB#  3125 

First  Session 

PHIL  20  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  Main  Problems 

(3).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
through  the  examination  of  major  philosophical 
problems. 

PHIL  21  Introductory  Symbolic  Logic  (3).  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  formal  theory  of  deductive  reasoning. 

PHIL  22  Introduction  to  Ethics  (3).  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  moral  issues  and  philosophical 
questions  concerning  morality. 

PHIL  33  Philosophical  Problems  about  Art  (3).  A 

discussion  of  philosophical  problems  concerning 
art  and  art  appreciation. 

PHIL  34  Bioethics  (3).  The  ethical  basis  of  moral  and 
legal  problems  generated  or  made  acute  by 
advances  in  biology  and  medicine. 

PHIL  41  Morality  and  Law  (3).  An  examination  of 

morality  and  law,  their  natures,  interrelationship, 
and  selected  problems. 

PHIL  46  Philosophical  Issues  in  Feminism  (WMST 

46)  (3).  Moral  issues  of  equal  rights  and  justice; 
sex  role  stereotypes;  equal  opportunity  and 
reverse  discrimination;  abortion;  philosophers' 
theories  of  feminism. 

PHIL  48  Contemporary  Issues  and  Philosophy  (3). 
The  moral  significance  of  sport:  A  conceptual  and 

Y  theoretical  analysis  and  an  examination  of 
contemporary  issues  such  as  racism,  sexism, 
gender  equity,  Title  IX,  cheating,  violence,  and 
drug  use.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus 
Program.) 

PHIL  55  Afro-American  Political  Philosophy  (AFAM 
55)  (3).  A  philosophical  examination  of  the 
writings  of  African  Americans  on  slavery,  racism, 
and  discrimination.  Among  the  main  figures 
studied  are  Martin  Delany,  Frederick  Douglass, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Marcus 
Garvey,  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

PHIL  58  Modem  Philosophy:  Descartes  to  Hume  (3). 
Topics  from  major  rationalist  and  empiricist 
philosophers  such  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume. 

PHIL  311  Readings  in  Philosophy  (3). 

PHIL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PHIL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 


Second  Session 

PHIL  20  Introduction  to  Philosophy:  Main  Problems 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PHIL  21  Introductory  Symbolic  Logic  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

PHIL  22  Introduction  to  Ethics  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

PHIL  32  Philosophy  of  Religion  (RE LI  32)  (3).  A 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
religious  experience  and  belief,  as  expressed  in 
philosophic,  religious,  and  literary  documents 
from  traditional  and  contemporary  sources. 

PHIL  34  Bioethics  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PHIL  37  Social  Ethics  and  Political  Thought  (3). 
Individual  rights,  social  responsibility,  legal 
authority,  civil  authority,  civil  disobedience,  war 
and  peace. 

PHIL  46  Philosophical  Issues  in  Feminism  (WMST 

46)  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PHIL  311  Readings  in  Philosophy  (3). 

PHIL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

PHIL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  EXERCISE, 
AND  SPORT  SCIENCE,  962-0017 

209  Fetzer  Gym  CB#  8700 

First  Session 

ACTIVITY  COURSES,  COEDUCATIONAL  (. 1  CREDIT). 

PHYA  11  Aerobic  Dance  (1). 

PHYA  13  Golf  (1). 

PHYA  17  Beginning  Jazz  Dance  (1). 

PHYA  19  Beginning  Modem  Dance  (1). 

PHYA  20  Racquetball  (1). 

PHYA  29  Tennis  (1). 

PHYA  33  Weight  Training  (1). 

THEORY  COURSES 

PHYE  41  Personal  Health  (3).  Elective,  open  to  all 

students.  This  course  deals  with  basic  concepts  in 
the  areas  of  physical  fitness,  disease  control, 
mental  health,  drug  abuse  and  human  sexuality. 
Emphasis  is  upon  the  individual's  responsibility 
for  his/her  own  health. 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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PHYE  59  Fitness  Management  (3).  The  assessment 
and  promotion  of  physical  fitness  including 
concepts  and  techniques  of  fitness  testing, 
principles  of  weight  training,  aerobic  dance, 
nutrition,  and  stress  management  as  applied  in 
health/fitness  settings. 

PHYE  75  Anatomy  (3).  This  course  is  designed  to 

teach  the  fundamentals  of  anatomy  as  they  apply 
functionally  to  the  area  of  health  and  physical 
education. 

PHYE  76  Physiology  (3).  Prerequisite,  PHYE  75  or  the 
equivalent  of  BIOL  1 1,  41.  A  lecture  course  in 
elementary  physiology,  covering  the  various 
systems  of  the  body. 

PHYE  77  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  (3).  Open  to  all  students  as  an  elective 
course.  A  study  of  the  relationship  and  contribu¬ 
tion  of  physical  education  to  general  education, 
historical  background,  basic  biological,  physi¬ 
ological,  and  sociological  backgrounds  of  the 
modern  program. 

PHYE  81  Sport  Psychology/Sociology  (3).  An  overview 
of  psychological  and  sociological  parameters  of 
sport. 


PHYE  83  Physical  Education  for  the  Elementary 
School  (3).  This  course  deals  with  methods  and 
materials  of  physical  education  in  school  levels 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade.  Examines 
traditional  games  for  children  and  how  to  modify 
the  games  to  teach  for  optimum  skill  development 
and  enjoyment. 

PHYE  85  Biomechanics  of  Sport  (3).  Prerequisite,  BIOL 
45  or  PHYE  75.  A  study  of  the  role  of  biomechani¬ 
cal  principals  in  human  motion.  Emphasis  is 
directed  toward  the  analysis  of  sport  techniques. 

PHYE  88  Emergency  Care  of  Injuries  and  Illnesses  (3). 

Theory  and  practice  of  basic  first  aid,  cardio¬ 
pulmonary  resuscitation  and  the  acute  care  of 
athletic  injuries. 

PHYE  99  Current  Issues  in  P.E.:  The  Olympics:  Past, 

:  -/  Present,  and  Future  (From  Athens  to  Atlanta)  (3). 

V  An  overview  of  the  social,  cultural,  and  economic 
forces  shaping  the  Olympic  Games,  status  of  the 
games  in  Atlanta,  and  future  projections  about  the 
games.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus 
Program) 

PHYE  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 


Summer  students  keep  on  readin’,  writin’,  and  rollin'. 


ACTIVITY  COURSES,  COEDUCATIONAL  (1  CREDIT) 

PHYA  20  Racquetball  (1). 

PHYA  31  Volleyball  (1). 

PHYA  33  Weight  Training  (1). 

THEORY  COURSES 

PHYE  41  Personal  Health  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

PHYE  75  Anatomy  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PHYE  76  Physiology  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session, 

PHYE  80  Motor  Skill  Learning  (3).  A  study  of  theories 
and  techniques  pertinent  to  the  acquisition  of 
motor  skills. 

PHYE  81  Sport  Psychology/Sociology  (3).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

PHYE  83  Physical  Education  for  the  Elementary 
School  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PHYE  86  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics  (3).  This  course  deals  with  the  policies 
and  problems  of  organization  and  administration 
of  physical  education  and  athletic  programs  in 
school. 

PHYE  88  Emergency  Care  of  Injuries  and  Illness  (3). 

See  description  in  First  Session. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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PHYE  99  Sports  Physiology:  Enhancement  of  Human 
Performance  (3).  Introduction  to  the  application 
of  scientific  techniques  used  to  enhance  physical 
training  and  athletic  performance  in  humans.  The 
course  will  explain  and  demonstrate  the  scientific 
testing  procedures  that  can  be  used  to  monitor 
and  improve  a  person's  ability  to  compete  in 
select  Olympic  sporting  events.  Late  afternoon 
section.  (See  Summer  SELECT  section,  Focus 
Program.) 

PHYE  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 


PHYS  20  Basic  Concepts  of  Physics  (4).  No  prerequi¬ 
site.  Not  to  be  taken  for  credit  after  Physics  24-25 
or  26-27.  Basic  principles  of  physics  with  intro¬ 
duction  to  quantum  physics,  atoms,  nuclei,  and 
relativity.  Two  extra  hours  three  days  per  week. 


Astronomy  classes  and  special  shows  use  the  observatory 
telescope  and  the  Star  Theatre  in  the  planetarium. 


PHYS  24  General  Physics  1,(4).  Prerequisites,  MATH 
30  or  equivalent.  PHYS  24  and  26  may  not  both 
be  taken  for  credit.  Laws  of  motion;  conservation 
of  momentum  and  energy;  oscillatory  and  wave 
motion;  and  thermodynamics.  Two  extra  horns 
three  days  per  week. 

PHYS  25  General  Physics  II  (4).  Prerequisites,  PHYS 
24  or  permission.  PHYS  25  and  27  may  not  both 
be  taken  for  credit.  Electricity  and  magnetism; 
optics;  and  topics  in  modem  physics.  Two  extra 
hours  three  days  per  week. 

PHYS  26  Mechanics  (4).  Prerequisite,  MATH  31  or 
permission  of  instructor.  PHYS  26  and  24  may 
not  both  be  taken  for  credit.  Mechanics  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies;  Newton's  Laws, 
conservation  principles;  oscillatory  and  wave 
motion;  sound.  Two  extra  hours  three  days  per 
week. 

ASTR  31  Descriptive  Astronomy  (3).  No  prerequisites. 
A  study  of  the  celestial  sphere,  time,  earth,  moon, 
artificial  satellites,  eclipses,  sun,  solar  system, 
stars,  the  Milky  Way,  extragalactic  systems,  and 
cosmogony. 

ASTR  31L  Descriptive  Astronomy  Laboratory  (1). 
Corequisite,  ASTR  31.  Laboratory  exercises, 
demonstration  exercises,  and  elementary  calcula¬ 
tions  to  illustrate  methods  used  in  astronomy. 
Some  constellation  study  with  occasional  evening 
observations.  One  night  observation  class  per 
week  and  two  laboratory  hours  three  times  per 
week. 

PHYS  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PHYS  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PHYS  400  General  Registration  (0). 


PHYS  25  General  Physics  II  (4).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

PHYS  27  Electromagnetism  and  Optics  (4).  Prerequi¬ 
site,  PHYS  26.  PHYS  27  and  25  may  not  both  be 
taken  for  credit.  Electricity  and  magnetism; 
electromagnetic  oscillations  and  waves;  light 
diffraction  and  interference.  Five  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  two  laboratories  per  week. 

PHYS  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PHYS  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PHYS  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Register  by  phone  (962-8621)  and  be  a  Summer  Tar  Heel! 
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POLI  41  Introduction  to  Government  in  the  United 
States  (3).  An  introductory  course  designed  to 
explain  the  basic  processes  and  issues  of  the 
American  political  system. 

POLI  44  Black  Politics  in  America  (3).  Examines  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  position  of  the 
Black  community  and  how  these  variables  have 
constrained  the  development  of  Black  political 
power,  relates  the  theory  and  structure  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  institutions  to  the  efforts  made  by 
Blacks  in  recent  times  to  organize  for  effective 
political  action. 

POLI  52  Introduction  to  Politics  in  Western  Europe 
(3).  A  treatment  of  the  political  institutions  and 
processes  of  Western  European  democracies  with 
special  attention  to  France,  Germany,  England, 
and  Italy. 

POLI  53  Politics  in  England  (3).  An  introduction  to 

a  contemporary  English  politics  emphasizing  the 
political  battle  between  socialist  and  conservative 
ideologies.  Late  afternoon  section. 

POLI  61  Major  Issues  in  Political  Theory  (3).  An 

examination  of  major  issues  in  political  thought, 
including  equality;  obedience;  violence  and 
nonviolence;  justice;  forms  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  life;  liberty;  and  human  nature  and 
politics. 

POLI  62  Introduction  to  Political  Thought:  American 
Political  Theory  (3).  A  survey  course  in  American 
political  ideas  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  politics, 
society,  and  economy  in  American  thought. 

POLI  64  Introduction  to  Political  Thought-Modem 

(3).  Survey  course  designed  to  introduce  students 
to  major  political  thinkers  and  schools  of  thought 
dating  roughly  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenti¬ 
eth  centuries. 

POLI  67  Feminism  and  Political  Theory  (WMST  67) 
(3).  Introduction  to  feminist  theory  and  its 
implications  for  the  study  and  practice  of  political 
theory.  Topics:  women  in  feminist  critiques  of  the 
Western  political  tradition,  schools  of  feminist 
political  theory. 

POLI  71  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (PUPA 
71)  (3).  Introduction  to  the  elements  of  policy 
analysis  by  citizens,  including  definition  of 
problems,  criteria,  alternatives,  models,  decision 
procedures,  and  political  feasibility:  illustrated  by 
case  studies. 


POLI  86  International  Relations  and  World  Politics 
(PWAD  86)  (3).  The  analysis  of  politics  among 
nations. 

POLI  87  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  in 
World  Politics  (PWAD  87)  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
events,  institutions,  and  issues  that  have  domi¬ 
nated  relations  between  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 

POLI  99  Independent  Study  in  Political  Science  (Var.). 
Permission  of  the  director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  or  instructor. 

POLI  149  Defense  Policy  and  National  Security  (3). 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  86  or  permission  of 
instructor.  A  study  of  national  defense  policy  as 
affected  by  the  constitutional  and  political  setting 
as  well  as  its  relation  to  foreign  policy.  Some 
attention  to  strategic  doctrine. 

POLI  171  Race,  Poverty,  and  Politics  (3).  Definitions  of 
poverty  and  their  policy  implications;  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  causation  of  poverty;  an  examination 
of  public  policies  directed  at  the  alleviation, 
reduction,  and  elimination  of  poverty. 

POLI  1 75  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Public  Policy 
(PUPA  175)  (3).  Prerequisite  Statistics  23;  Eco¬ 
nomics  70  or  equivalent.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques,  including  regression  analysis,  in 
public  policy  program  evaluation;  research 
design  and  data  collection  and  management. 

POLI  341  Directed  Readings  in  Political  Science 

(Var.). 

POLI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

POLI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

POLI  395  Research  in  Public  Administration  (Var.). 

POLI  400  General  Registration  (0). 

POLI  41  Introduction  to  Gor^ernment  in  the  United 

States  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session.  Day 

jj)  and  night  sections. 

POLI  42  State  and  Local  Government  in  the  United 
States  (3).  An  introductory  course  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  politics,  and  policies  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  of  the  U.S.  Federal  system. 

POLI  52  Introduction  to  Politics  in  Western  Europe 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 


r\  Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


F*  Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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POLI  54  Government  and  Politics  of  East  Asia  (3).  The 
indigenous  political  ideas  and  institutions  of  East 
Asia  and  Western  influence  on  Asian  government 
and  politics  with  emphasis  upon  the  political 
evolution  and  contemporary  governments  of 
Japan,  China,  and  Vietnam.  Late  afternoon 
section. 

POLI  55  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Successor 
States  (3).  Factors  and  forces  that  explain  the  rise 
and  demise  of  the  Soviet  political  system  and 
consideration  of  emerging  new  political  configura¬ 
tions  in  the  area. 

POLI  56  Contemporary  Latin  American  Politics  (3). 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  including  consideration  of 
leading  theoretical  explanations.  Country  empha¬ 
sis  varies  with  instructor. 

POLI  61  Major  Issues  in  Political  Theory  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session.  Late  afternoon 
section. 

POLI  62  Introduction  to  Political  Thought-American 
Political  Theory  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

POLI  66  Political  Psychology:  An  Introduction  (3). 
Findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences  are  examined 
on:  human  nature,  community,  political  socializa¬ 
tion,  alienation,  mass  movements,  belief  systems, 
and  personality  in  politics.  Late  afternoon 
section. 

POLI  74  Political  Feasibility  in  Policy  Analysis  (PUPA 

74)  (3).  Assessment  of  feasibility  of  chosen  policies 
including  possibility  of  enactment  and  implemen¬ 
tation;  determining  clearance  points,  predicting 
behavior  of  decision  makers,  building  support, 
assessing  rhetoric. 

POLI  77  Introduction  to  Public  Administration  (3). 
Problems  of  the  public  service;  internal  dynamics 
of  public  organizations;  acquisition  and  allocation 
of  public  funds;  the  roles  of  bureaucracy  in 
relation  to  public  policy,  clients,  the  citizenry,  and 
society. 

POLI  80  The  President,  Congress,  and  Public  Policy 

(3).  An  analysis  of  the  roles  and  influence  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  other  participants  in 
the  making  of  national  policy. 

POLI  99  Independent  Study  in  Political  Science  (Var.). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

POLI  341  Directed  Readings  in  Political  Science  (Var.). 

POLI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

POLI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

POLI  395  Research  in  Public  Administration  (Var.). 

POLI  400  General  Registration  (0). 


PORTUGUESE,  962-2062 

SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  962-4155 

205  Davie  Hall  CB#  3270 

NOTES:  PSYC 10  is  a  prerequisite  for  ail  psychology  courses. 
Any  student  who  does  not  appear  for  the  first  two  class  meetings 
of  courses  and/or  has  not  contacted  the  instructor  of  said  class 
before  the  end  of  the  second  class  meeting  will  be  dropped  from 
the  course. 


PSYC  10  General  Psychology  (3).  No  prerequisite.  A 
survey  of  major  principles  of  psychology  and 
introduction  to  scientific  modes  of  thought  about 
behavior.  Students  participate  in  ongoing  psycho¬ 
logical  research  in  the  department. 

PSYC  20  Cognitive  Psychology  (3).  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  1 0.  Topics  in  attention;  memory; 
visual,  auditory,  and  other  forms  of  information 
processing;  decision  making;  and  thinking. 

PSYC  23  Biopsychology  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10. 

Study  of  the  biological  basis  of  behavior.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  on  human  findings  and  applications. 

PSYC  24  Child  Development  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC 
10.  Study  of  the  development  of  social  and 
intellective  behavior  in  normal  children  and  the 
processes  that  underlie  this  development. 
Emphasis  is  typically  on  theory  and  research.  Day 
and  late  afternoon  sections. 

PSYC  28  Personality  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Basic 
■p\  principles  of  personality  structure,  dynamics, 
jj)  development,  assessment,  and  theory  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Consideration  is  given  to  both  environ¬ 
mental  and  biological  determinants  of  personal¬ 
ity.  Day  and  night  sections. 

PSYC  30  Statistical  Principles  in  Psychological 

Research  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10.  Consider¬ 
ation  of  the  methodological  principles  underlying 
psychological  research,  descriptive  and  inferential 
techniques,  and  the  manner  by  which  they  may 
be  employed  to  design  psychological  experiments 
and  analyze  behavioral  data.  Two  extra  hours 
two  days  a  week. 

PSYC  33  Social  Psychology  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC  10. 

Introductory  survey  of  experimental  social 
jj)  psychology  covering  attitudes,  interpersonal 
processes,  and  small  groups.  Day  and  night 
sections. 
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PSYC  50  Laboratory  Research  in  Psychology  (4). 
Prerequisites,  PSYC  10  and  30.  Experiments  in 

Jj)  biological,  behavioral,  cognitive,  developmental 
personality,  and  social  psychology  are  discussed, 
prepared,  performed,  and  reported.  Five  meet¬ 
ings  per  week;  double  period  each  day.  Day 
and  night  sections. 

PSYC  80  Behavior  Disorders  (3).  Prerequisite,  PSYC 
10.  Major  forms  of  behavior  disorders  in  children 
and  adults,  with  an  emphasis  on  description, 
causation,  and  treatment. 

PSYC  98  Independent  Research  (Var.).  Prerequisites, 
PSYC  10,  two  additional  courses,  permission  of 
the  instructor  and  the  department  chair.  Super¬ 
vised  research  resulting  in  a  written  report. 

PSYC  100  Thinking  and  Cognition  (3).  Prerequisite, 
PSYC  10.  Study  in  diverse  topics  including 
intelligence,  creativity,  problem-solving,  brain- 
body  relationships,  memory,  mnemonics,  lan¬ 
guage,  ape-language  projects,  and  split-brain 
phenomena.  Several  themes  recur:  the  historical 
background  for  each  topic,  the  interplay  between 
nature  and  nurture  in  cognitive  theory,  and  the 
role  of  evolution  in  the  development  of  higher 
cognitive  processes. 

PSYC  142  Psychology  of  Black  Americans  (3).  Prereq- 

&  uisite,  PSYC  28.  This  course  will  focus  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  Black  Americans  as 
these  have  been  studied  by  psychologists  and 
other  behavioral  scientists.  Various  methodologi¬ 
cal  approaches  will  be  considered.  Late  after¬ 
noon  section. 


Summer  "Tar  Heels ”  come  from  every  state,  over  50  foreign 
countries,  and  from  about  140  different  colleges  and  universities. 


PSYC  184  The  Self  (3).  Prerequisites,  PSYC  10.  Exam¬ 
ines  issues  related  to  the  content,  structure,  and 
functions  of  the  self-concept  (i.e.,  the  cognitive 
representative  of  our  personality)  from  an 
interdisciplinary  and  multicultural  perspective. 
Class  participation  required.  Writing  intensive. 
Night  section. 

PSYC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PSYC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PSYC  400  General  Registration  (0). 


NOTES:  PSYC  10  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  psychology  courses. 
Any  student  who  does  not  appear  for  the  first  two  class  meetings 
of  courses  and/or  has  not  contacted  the  instructor  of  said  class 
before  the  end  of  the  second  class  meeting  will  be  dropped  from 
the  course. 


PSYC  10  General  Psychology  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session.  Day  and  late  afternoon  sections. 

PSYC  20  Cognitive  Psychology  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

PSYC  23  Biopsychology  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

PSYC  24  Child  Development  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session.  Day,  late  afternoon,  and  night 
sections. 

PSYC  28  Personality  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

PSYC  30  Statistical  Principles  in  Psychological 
Research  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PSYC  33  Social  Psychology  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session.  Day  and  late  afternoon  sections. 

PSYC  50  Laboratory  Research  in  Psychology  (4).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

PSYC  80  Behavior  Disorders  (3)  See  description  in 
First  Session.  Day  and  night  sections. 

PSYC  98  Independent  Research  (Var  ).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

PSYC  140  Advanced  Personality  (3).  Personality 

theories  of  the  major  clinical  and  research-based 
theorists  of  the  twentieth  century  are  covered  in 
detail.  Examples  range  from  Freud  and  the  ego 
analysts  to  the  humanistic  and  behavioral  writers. 

PSYC  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PSYC  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

PSYC  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Late  afternoon  course  Night  course  Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH,  966-7676 

137  Rosenau,  CB#  7400 

Please  see  the  class  schedule  section  of  this  publication 
for  Public  Health  course  offerings.  The  courses  are 
listed  by  department  (BIOS,  ENVR,  EPID,  HBHE,  HPAA, 
MHCH,  NUTR,  PALP,  PHNU,  PUBH).  For  course 
descriptions,  contact  the  School  of  Public  Health  for  a 
separate  catalog.  Address  inquiries  to:  Dean's  Office, 
School  of  Public  Health,  CB#  7400,  Rosenau  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599- 
7400  (966-7676). 

PUBLIC  POLICY  ANALYSIS,  962-1600 

121  Ahemethy  Half  CB#  3435 

First  Session 

PUPA  67  Ethical  Bases  of  Public  Policy  Decision 
Making  (PLAN  67)  (3).  Critical  exploration  of 
ethical  and  theoretical  bases  for  making  public 
policy  decisions.  Analysis  of  normative  argu¬ 
ments  of  contemporary  public  policy  issues.  Late 
afternoon  section. 

PUPA  71  Introduction  to  Public  Policy  Analysis  (POLI 

71)  (3).  Introduction  to  the  elements  of  policy 
analysis  by  citizens,  including  definition  of 
problems,  criteria,  alternatives,  models,  decision 
procedures,  and  political  feasibility:  illustrated  by 
case  studies. 

PUPA  90P  Internship  (Var.)  Supervised  internship, 
with  reports  required.  With  permission  of  the 
designated  adviser. 

PUPA  98  Independent  Study  in  Public  Policy  (Var.). 
Supervised  study  for  students  interested  in  public 
policy  analysis. 

PUPA  1 75  Quantitative  Analysis  for  Public  Policy 

(POLI  175)  (3).  Prerequisite  Statistics  23;  Econom¬ 
ics  70  or  equivalent.  Application  of  statistical 
techniques,  including  regression  analysis,  in 
public  policy  program  evaluation;  research 
design  and  data  collection  and  management. 

PUPA  299  Independent  Study  in  Public  Policy  (Ph.D.) 
(Var.).  Independent  study  at  the  doctoral  level, 
with  permission  of  instructor  only. 

PUPA  394  Doctoral  dissertation.  (Var.) 

PUPA  400  General  registration.  (0) 


Second  Session 

PUPA  74  Political  Feasibility  in  Policy  Analysis  (POLI 

74)  (3).  Assessment  of  feasibility  of  chosen 
policies  including  possibility  of  enactment  and 
implementation;  determining  clearance  points, 
predicting  behavior  of  decision  makers,  building 
support,  assessing  rhetoric. 

PUPA  90P  Internship  (Var.)  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

PUPA  98  Independent  Study  in  Public  Policy  (Var.). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

PUPA  299  Independent  Study  in  Public  Policy  (Ph.D.) 
(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

PUPA  394  Doctoral  dissertation.  (Var.) 

PUPA  400  General  registration.  (0) 

'  RADIO,  TELEVISION,  AND 
MOTION  PICTURES,  962-1127 

SEE  COMMUNICATION  STUDIES. 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES,  962-5666 

101  Saunders  Hal!  CB#  3225 

First  Session 

RELI  22  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Literature 

(3).  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the 
beginning  student  to  the  social,  literary,  and 
religious  contexts  of  the  various  New  Testament 
writings.  , 

RELI  29  History  of  Religion  in  America  (HIST  92B) 

(3).  Survey  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
major  religious  groups  in  America  and  the  ways 
they  have  influenced  American  history. 

RELI  58  Jesus  in  Myth,  Tradition,  and  History  30-200 
A.D.  (3).  An  analysis  of  the  variety  of  traditions 
used  in  the  first  two  centuries  to  portray  Jesus, 
focusing  on  the  reasons  for  this  variety  and  the 
historical  and  literary  problems  it  presents. 

RELI  162  Taoism  (3).  A  study  of  major  writings  and 
cubic  forms  of  Taoism.  Some  attention  is  also 
given  to  related  unorthodox,  popular  movements. 

RELI  325  Reading  and  Research  in  Religion  (Var.). 

RELI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

RELI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

RELI  400  General  Registration  (0). 
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RELI  10  World  Religions  (3).  An  introduction  to  the 
basic  beliefs,  rituals,  and  institutions  of  the  major 
Western  and  non-Western  religions. 

RELI  29  History  of  Religion  in  America  (HIST  92B) 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

RELI  30  Critical  Issues  in  Western  Religious  Thought 

(3).  A  consideration  of  major  questions  within 
and  about  religious  thought. 

RELI  32  Philosophy  of  Religion  (PHIL  32)  (3).  A 
philosophical  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
religious  experience  and  belief,  as  expressed  in 
philosophic,  religious,  and  literary  documents 
from  traditional  and  contemporary  sources. 

RELI  59  The  Birth  of  Christianity  (3).  An  analysis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  expansion  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  problems  evident  in  the  shift  from  a 
Jewish  to  a  Gentile  framework.  Paul's  role  and 
contribution  in  defining  and  resolving  the  issues 
will  be  considered  in  detail  and  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events. 

RELI  325  Reading  and  Research  in  Religion  (Var.). 

RELI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

RELI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

RELI  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Auditing  is  not  permitted  in  Romance  Languages. 


FRENCH 

FREN  1  Elementary  French  (4).  The  sequence  1,  2 
introduces  the  essential  elements  of  French 
structure  and  vocabulary  and  aspects  of  French 
culture.  Aural  comprehension,  reading,  speaking, 
and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order.  One 
additional  afternoon  class  per  week. 

FREN  2  Elementary  French  (4).  See  description  for 
FREN  1.  One  additional  afternoon  class  per 
week. 

FREN  3  Intermediate  French  (3).  FREN  3,  4  is  a  two- 
semester  sequence  designed  to  increase  reading 
and  writing  skills.  An  introduction  to  representa¬ 
tive  literary  works  is  included.  Aural  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  speaking  skills  are  also  stressed. 

FREN  40  French  Theatre  in  Translation  (3).  Represen¬ 
tative  dramatic  masterpieces  from  the  seven¬ 
teenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 


FREN  101X  Elementary  French  for  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dents  (3).  Course  designed  for  preparation  for 
reading  knowledge  examination  for  higher 
degree.  Passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
102X  will  certify  that  this  requirement  has  been 
satisfied. 

FREN  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

FREN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

FREN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

ITALIAN 

ITAL  1  Elementary  Italian  (3).  The  sequence  1,  2 
introduces  the  essential  elements  of  the  Italian 
language  and  aspects  of  Italian  culture.  Aural 
comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
are  stressed  in  that  order. 

ITAL  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

ITAL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ITAL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PORTUGUESE 

PORT  1  Elementary  Portuguese  (3). 

PORT  35  Modem  Brazilian  Literature  in  English 
Translation  (3).  Prose,  poetry,  and  theater  of 
modern  Brazilian  writers  from  Machado  de  Assis 
to  the  present. 

PORT  340  Special  Readings  (Var  ). 

PORT  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PORT  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

SPANISH 

SPAN  1  Elementary  Spanish  (4).  The  sequence  1,  2 
introduces  the  essential  elements  of  Spanish 
structure  and  vocabulary  and  aspects  of  Spanish 
culture.  Aural  comprehension,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing  are  stressed  in  that  order.  One 
additional  afternoon  class  per  week. 

SPAN  2  Elementary  Spanish  (4).  See  description  for 
SPAN  1 .  One  additional  afternoon  class  per 
week. 

SPAN  3  Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  The  two-semester 
sequence  Spanish  3,  4  is  designed  to  increase 
reading  and  writing  skills.  An  introduction  to 
representative  literary  works  and  study  of  the 
finer  points  of  Spanish  structure  are  included. 
Aural  comprehension  and  speaking  skills  are  also 
stressed. 

SPAN  23  Conversation  I  (3).  Prerequisite,  SPAN  4  or 
equivalent.  Native  speakers  need  instructor's 
permission. 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 
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SPAN  35  Contemporary  Spanish-American  Prose 
Fiction  in  Translation  (3).  Narrative  works  of 
Borges,  Cortazar,  Garcia  Marquez,  and  other 
contemporary  Spanish-American  writers. 

SPAN  40  Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature  in 

Translation  (3).  Representative  Spanish  authors 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 

SPAN  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

SPAN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

SPAN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var  ). 

Second  Session 

Auditing  is  not  permitted  in  Romance  Languages. 


FRENCH 

FREN  2  Elementary  French  (4).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

FREN  3  Intermediate  French  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

FREN  4  Intermediate  French  (3).  See  description  for 
French  3  in  First  Session. 

FREN  102X  Elementary  French  for  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dents  (3).  Continuation  of  10 IX.  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

FREN  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

FREN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

FREN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

ITALIAN 

ITAL  2  Elementary  Italian  (3).  See  description  for  ITAL 
1  in  First  Session. 

ITAL  40  Dante  in  English  Translation  (3).  A  reading 
of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy. 

ITAL  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

ITAL  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

ITAL  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

PORTUGUESE 

PORT  2  Elementary  Portuguese  (3). 

PORT  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

PORT  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

PORT  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

SPANISH 

SPAN  2  Elementary  Spanish  (4).  See  description  for 
SPAN  1  in  First  Session. 


SPAN  3  Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

SPAN  4  Intermediate  Spanish  (3).  See  description  for 
SPAN  3  in  First  Session. 

SPAN  340  Special  Readings  (Var.). 

SPAN  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

SPAN  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES,  962-3977 

423  Dey  Hail,  CB#  3165 

First  Session 

RUSS  1  Elementary  Russian  (4).  Introductory  course 
designed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  grammar  and 
to  convey  basic  reading  and  pronunciation  skills. 

One  lecture  period  and  one  extra  hour  daily. 

Second  Session 

RUSS  2  Elementary  Russian  (4).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

RUSS  3-4  Intermediate  Russian  (8).  Intensive  course 
designed  to  improve  knowledge  of  grammar, 
reading,  and  oral  skills.  Equivalent  to  a  full-year 
course  of  intermediate  Russian.  Attendance  at 
recitation  sessions  is  required.  Two  lecture 
periods  and  one  extra  hour  daily. 


SOCIAL  WORK,  962-1225 

301  Pittsboro  Street  CB#  3550 

First  Session  . 

SOWO  203  The  Nature  and  Etiology  of  Institutional 
Discrimination  (3).  Examines  the  nature  and 
etiology  of  institutionalized  discrimination  and 
its  implications  for  social  work  while  paying 
particular  attention  to  issues  relating  to  race  and 
gender. 

SOWO  220  Social  Work  Practicum  I  (4).  Students 
learn  beginning  practice  skills  through  experi¬ 
mental  opportunities,  apply  core  knowledge  to 
direct  (individuals,  families,  groups)  and  indirect 
(organizations,  communities)  social  work  practice 
in  an  agency  setting  two  days  per  week.  Field  fee 
$300. 

SOWO  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II  (4).  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  SOWO  220  providing  opportunities  for 
students  to  demonstrate  increased  ability  to 
assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate 
social  work  practice  interventions.  Field  fee,  $300. 
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SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III  (6).  The  student 
applies  specialized  knowledge  to  social  work 
practice  at  an  advanced  level  with  individuals, 
families,  small  groups,  organizations,  and/or 
communities  in  an  agency  of  their  specialized 
field.  Field  fee,  $300. 

SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV  (6).  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  SOWO  222  providing  opportunities  for 
students  to  demonstrate  increased  ability  to 
assess,  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  appropriate 
social  work  interventions  in  a  specialized  field  of 
practice.  Field  fee,  $300. 

SOWO  224  Social  Work  Practice  with  Organizations 
and  Communities  (3).  This  course  engages 
students  in  an  exploration  and  validation  of  those 
processes,  principles,  and  technologies  involved 
in  helping  work  groups,  organizations,  and 
communities. 

SOWO  243  Social  Work  Practice  with  Couples  (3).  A 
clinical  seminar  which  analyzes  the  operations 
and  character  of  couple  counseling  as  a  human 
service  technique. 

SOWO  350  Seminar  in  Specialized  Practice:  Models 
of  Brief  Therapy  (3).  This  course  introduces 
students  to  a  variety  of  models  of  including  brief 
dynamic  therapy,  cognitive  behavioral  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  solution-focused  treatment,  and 
the  narrative  approach.  Therapeutic  techniques 
are  presented.  Limited  to  sixteen  students.  Late 
afternoon  section. 


SOWO  389  Special  Topics  in  Human  Services  Admin- 
istration  (Leadership  in  Nonprofit  Organiza¬ 
tions)  (Var.).  Explores  board  and  staff  leadership 
roles  and  responsibilities  in  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions  that  ensure  accountability  to  their  constitu¬ 
encies  and  produce  targeted  results.  Late  after¬ 
noon  section. 

SOWO  400  General  Registration  (0). 


SOWO  221  Social  Work  Practicum  II  (4).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

SOWO  222  Social  Work  Practicum  III  (6).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

SOWO  223  Social  Work  Practicum  IV  (6).  See  descrip¬ 
tion  in  First  Session. 

SOWO  233  Family  stress:  Coping  and  Social  Support 

(3).  Prerequisite  SOWO  103.  A  review  of  theories 
and  research  on  family  stress,  coping,  and  social 
support;  an  examination  of  family  resources  and 
adaptation  associated  with  life  cycle  transitions, 
environmental  situations,  and  catastrophic 
events. 

SOWO  252  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Depen- 
dency  (3).  Examines  alcohol  and  chemical 

jJ)  substance  dependency  and  explores  therapeutic 
issues  involved  in  direct  and  macro  practice  with 
individuals  and  families  at  all  stages  of  the  life 
cycle.  Night  section. 

SOWO  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Meet  your  friends  on  campus;  classes  meet  every  day  for  ninety  minutes. 

Late  afternoon  course  Night  course  if*  Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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First  Session 

SOCI  10  American  Society  (3).  Introduction  to  institu¬ 
tional  sociology  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
social  organization  and  culture  of  the  United 
States.  The  society  as  a  whole  and  its  different 
subgroups  and  institutional  spheres  are  analyzed. 

SOCI  11  Human  Societies  (3).  Introduction  to  com¬ 
parative  sociology.  The  major  types  of  society 
that  have  existed  or  now  exist  are  analyzed, 
together  with  major  patterns  of  social  change. 

SOCI  12  Social  Interaction  (3).  The  individual  in 

society.  An  examination  of  how  people  conduct 
their  interactions  with  others  in  different  kinds  of 
social  relationships.  Emphasis  on  the  social 
psychological  causes  and  consequences  of  such 
conduct. 

SOCI  15  Regional  Sociology  of  the  South  (3).  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  social  aspects  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  South.  Emphasis  is  on  recent  development 
and  its  effects  on  institutions  and  culture. 

SOCI  20  Social  Problems  (3).  A  sociological  analysis  of 
aspects  of  contemporary  social  problems  such  as 
race  relations,  crime,  mental  illness,  poverty,  and 
aging. 

SOCI  23  Crime  and  Delinquency  (3).  The  nature  and 
extent  of  crimes  and  delinquency;  emphasis  upon 
contemporary  theories  of  their  causation;  exami¬ 
nation  of  correctional  programs. 

SOCI  24  Sex  and  Gender  in  Society  (WMST  24)  (3). 
Examination  of  the  social  differentiation  between 
men  and  women.  Attention  to  the  extent,  causes, 
and  consequences  of  sexual  inequality,  and  to 
changes  in  sex  roles  and  their  impact  on  interper¬ 
sonal  relations. 

SOCI  30  Family  and  Society  (3).  Comparative  analysis 
of  kinship  systems  and  family  relations.  Court¬ 
ship,  marriage,  and  parent-child  relations  viewed 
within  a  life-cycle  framework. 

SOCI  31  Social  Relations  in  the  Workplace  (3). 

Meaning  and  content  of  work  in  modern  indus¬ 
trial  society.  Preparation  for  work;  autonomy  and 
control;  inequality;  consequences  for  health, 
safety,  and  family  life. 

SOCI  50  Sociological  Theory  (3).  Prerequisite,  10,  11, 
or  12.  A  study  of  theoretical  perspectives  in 
sociology,  their  relation  to  contemporary  social 
issues,  and  their  roots  in  classical  social  thought. 
Required  of  sociology  majors. 


SOCI  52  Data  Analysis  in  Sociological  Research  (3). 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  5 1  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Methods  of  data  analysis:  descriptive 
and  inferential  statistics  and  multivariate  analysis 
,  to  permit  causal  inference.  Attention  to  problems 
of  validity  and  reliability,  and  to  index  construc¬ 
tion.  Required  of  sociology  majors. 

SOCI  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity  (INTS 
80,  COMM  80)  (3).  Introduction  to  basic  para¬ 
digms  of  thinking  about  cultural  difference  (race, 
gender,  nationality,  religion,  etc.)  encouraging 
students  to  examine  how  those  paradigms  shape 
how  we  act,  think,  and  imagine  as  members  of 
diverse  cultures. 

SOCI  92  Independent  Study  and  Reading  (Var.). 

Permission  of  instructor  and  Director  of  Under¬ 
graduate  Studies.  Special  reading  and  research  in 
a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  department. 

SOCI  111  Social  Movements  and  Collective  Behavior 

(3).  Study  of  nonroutine  collective  actions  such  as 
demonstrations,  strikes,  riots,  social  movements, 
and  revolutions,  with  an  emphasis  on  recent  and 
contemporary  movements. 

SOCI  127  The  Labor  Force  (3).  Supply  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  labor  and  of  jobs,  including  industrial  and 
occupation  changes,  education  and  mobility  of 
labor,  and  changing  demography  of  the 
workforce. 

SOCI  131  Aging  (3).  The  process  of  aging  from  birth  to 
death,  with  a  concentration  on  the  later  years  of 
life,  examined  from  a  broad  perspective.  Topics 
include  individual  change  over  the  life-course, 
the  social  context  of  aging,  and  the  aging  of 
American  society. 

SOCI  143  Conflict  and  Bargaining  (PWAD  143)  (3). 
Conflict  and  conflict-resolution  behavior.  Appli¬ 
cations  to  labor-management  relations,  family, 
sports,  community  politics,  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

SOCI  301  Reading  and  Research  (Var.).  Permission  of 
instructor. 

SOCI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var.). 

SOCI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

SOCI  400  General  Registration  (0). 
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SOCI  10  American  Society  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

SOCI  11  Human  Societies  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

SOCI  12  Social  Interaction  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

SOCI  15  Regional  Sociology  of  the  South  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

SOCI  20  Social  Problems  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

SOCI  22  Black-White  Relations  in  the  United  States 

(3).  Examination  of  domination  and  subordina¬ 
tion  in  general  and  in  specific  institutional  areas 
(e.g.,  economy,  polity).  Causes  of  changes  in  the 
levels  of  inequality  and  stratification  are  also 
studied. 

SOCI  23  Crime  and  Delinquency  (3).  See  description 
in  First  Session. 

SOCI  24  Sex  and  Gender  in  Society  (WMST  24)  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

SOCI  30  Family  and  Society  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

SOCI  31  Social  Relations  in  the  Workplace  (3).  See 
description  in  First  Session. 

SOCI  33  Sociology  of  Politics  (3).  Patterns  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  political  institutions;  public  policy; 
conflict  within  and  between  communities  and 
other  interest  groups;  the  nature  of  citizenship  in 
modern  society;  politics  and  social  change. 

SOCI  50  Sociological  Theory  (3).  See  description  in 
First  Session. 

SOCI  80  Social  Theory  and  Cultural  Diversity  (INTS 
80,  COMM  80)  (3).  See  description  in  First 
Session. 

SOCI  92  Independent  Study  and  Reading  (Var.).  See 

description  in  First  Session. 

SOCI  110  Formal  Organizations  and  Bureaucracy  (3). 
Varieties  of  organizational  forms,  their  structures 
and  processes;  creation  persistence,  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  demise  of  organizational  forms;  role  of 
organizations  in  contemporary  society. 

SOCI  115  Economy  and  Society  (3).  Examination  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  institutions  where 
economy  and  society  intersect  and  interact,  such 
as  education,  industrial  organizations,  on-the-job 
training,  labor  markets,  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions.  Emphasis  on  the  contemporary  U.S.,  with 
selected  comparisons  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 


SOCI  128  Sociology  of  Art  (3).  Prerequisite,  Sociology 
10,  1 1,  or  12;  or  permission  of  instructor.  Connec¬ 
tions  between  art  and  larger  society  are  exam¬ 
ined,  as  well  as  the  organizational  and  occupa¬ 
tional  worlds  of  artists.  Approaches  in  the  fine 
arts  and  social  sciences  are  contrasted. 

SOCI  301  Reading  and  Research  (Var.).  Permission  of 
instructor. 

SOCI  393  Master's  Thesis  (Var  ). 

SOCI  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.). 

SOCI  400  General  Registration  (0). 

SPANISH,  962-2062 

SEE  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

SPEECH  COMMUNICATION,  962-1127 

SEE  COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

STATISTICS,  962-2307 

322  Phillips  Hall,  CB#  3260 

First  Session 

STAT  1 1  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics  and  Data 

Analysis  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATE!  10  (or  exemp¬ 
tion).  Elementary  introduction  to  statistical 
reasoning  including  sampling,  elementary 
probability,  statistical  inference,  and  data  analy¬ 
sis.  STAT  1 1  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
students  who  have  credit  for  STAT  23,  ECON  70, 
or  PSYC  30.  Students  who  have  completed  MATH 
22  or  MATH  3 1  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  may 
not  take  STAT  1 1,  unless  their  major  requires 
STAT  1 1  but  may  take  STAT  23. 

STAT  23  Elementary  Probability  and  Statistics  for 
Business  (3).  Prerequisite,  MATH  22  or  31.  An 
introduction  to  probability  and  statistics  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  applications  in  business. 
Handling  of  data,  probability,  distributions, 
sampling,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing. 

STAT  393  Masters  Thesis  (Var.) 

STAT  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.) 

STAT  400  General  Registration  (0). 


Late  afternoon  course 


Night  course 


Sports  and  Culture  Focus  course 
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STAT  1 1  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics  and  Data 
Analysis  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

STAT  23  Elementary  Probability  and  Statistics  for 
Business  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

STAT  393  Masters  Thesis  (Var.) 

STAT  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (Var.) 

STAT  400  General  Registration  (0). 

WOMEN’S  STUDIES,  962-390® 
CaldweBI  Hall,  CB#  3135 

WMST  24  Sex  and  Gender  in  Society  (SOCI  24)  (3). 
Examination  of  the  social  differentiation  between 
men  and  women.  Attention  to  the  extent,  causes, 
and  consequences  of  sexual  inequality,  and  to 
changes  in  sex  roles  and  their  impact  on  interper¬ 
sonal  relations. 

WMST  46  Philosophical  Issues  in  Feminism  (PHIL 

46)  (3).  Moral  issues  of  equal  rights  and  justice; 
sex  role  stereotypes;  equal  opportunity  and 
reverse  discrimination;  abortion;  philosophers' 
theories  of  feminism. 

WMST  56  Gender  and  Communication  (COMM  24) 

(3).  Examines  multiple  relationships  between 
communication  and  gender.  Emphasizes  how 
communication  creates  gender  and  power  roles 
and  how  communicative  patterns  reflect,  sustain, 
and  alter  social  conceptions  of  gender. 

WMST  64  Women  in  the  Visual  Arts  I  (ART  64)  (3). 

An  analysis  of  how  an  image  type  was  historically 
constructed  within  the  dominant  cultural  codes 
of  representation  and  how  women  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  image  type,  including  some  of  the 
following:  women  as  objects  of  desire,  veneration, 
disdain;  the  creative  woman,  the  heroic  woman, 
the  domesticated  woman. 

WMST  67  Feminism  and  Political  Theory  (POLI  67) 

(3).  Introduction  to  feminist  theory  and  its 
implications  for  the  study  and  practice  of  political 
theory.  Topics:  women  in  feminist  critiques  of  the 
Western  political  tradition,  schools  of  feminist 
political  theory. 


WMST  86  American  Women  Authors  (ENGL  86)  (3). 
This  course  is  a  study  of  major  American  women 
authors  from  the  seventeenth  century  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

WMST  95  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies  (3). 
Women  and  Welfare.  Students  identify  and 
critically  assess  the  rhetoric,  myths,  and  cultural 
images  invoked  by  critics  and  defenders  of 
welfare,  including  those  relating  to  race,  class, 
gender,  and  sexuality.  Learn  about  the  history 
and  contemporary  institutions  of  the  American 
welfare  system,  listen  to  the  voices  of  women 
within  the  system,  explore  the  politics  surround¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  of  women's  needs,  critically 
examine  current  reform  proposals  and  support 
them  or  develop  their  own. 

WMST  101  Women,  Work,  and  Leisure  (LSRA  101) 

(3).  Implications  of  the  relationship  between 
women  and  leisure  from  a  lifestyle  perspective, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  changing  role  of  women 
and  changing  leisure  concepts  from  a  feminist 
perspective.  Late  afternoon  section. 

WMST  199  Independent  Readings  and  Research  (3). 
Permission  of  department  chair.  Intensive  read¬ 
ing/research  under  faculty  supervision,  resulting 
in  written  report.  Open  to  Women's  Studies 
majors  and  other  qualified  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students. 

Second  Session 

WMST  24  Sex  and  Gender  in  Society  (SOCI  24)  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 

WMST  46  Philosophical  Issues  in  Feminism  (PHIL 

46)  (3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

WMST  56  Gender  and  Communication  (COMM  24) 

(3).  See  description  in  First  Session. 

WMST  95  Special  Topics  in  Women's  Studies  (3). 

Religion  and  the  Construction  of  Gender.  Exam¬ 
ines  religion's  role  in  the  construction  of  gender 
in  nineteenth-century  American  culture.  It  is  the 
premise  of  this  course  that  religion  and  gender 
are  intimately  connected.  Religion  operates  to 
define  and  reflect  gender  roles  in  society. 

WMST  199  Independent  Readings  and  Research  (3). 
See  description  in  First  Session. 


Play  summer  Intramural-Recreation  Sports. 
Contact  the  IM-Rec  Office  (962-1 153). 
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Things  rtti  Mi 
i  Mont  Carol 


History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institu¬ 
tions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent 
institutions  of  the  multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1 789,  was  the  first 
public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors 
and  the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel 
Hill  in  1795.  For  the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began 
sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher  education, 
diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically 
Black  institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate 
American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Others  had  a  techno¬ 
logical  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for  perform¬ 
ing  artists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include 
three  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh),  and  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  (Woman's  College)  at  Greensboro 
(now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro). 
The  new  multicampus  University  operated  with  one 
board  of  trustees  and  one  president.  By  1969,  three 
additional  campuses  had  joined  the  University  through 
legislative  action:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation 
bringing  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
state's  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of 
which  had  until  then  been  legally  separate:  Appala¬ 
chian  State  University,  East  Carolina  University, 
Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston- 
Salem  State  University.  This  action  created  the  current 
sixteen-campus  University.  (In  1985  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high 
school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 


school  of  the  University.) 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making 
body  legally  charged  with  "the  general  determination, 
control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of 
all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions.”  It  elects  the 
president,  who  administers  the  University.  The  thirty- 
two  voting  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  four-year  terms.  Former  board 
chairmen  and  board  members  who  are  former  gover¬ 
nors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for 
limited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti.  The 
president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting 
member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed 
by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  on  the  president's  nomination  and  is  responsible 
to  the  president.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who  serves  ex 
officio.  (The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two 
additional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of  trustees 
holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other 
operations  of  its  institution  on  delegation  from  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  a  two-part 
grant  program  to  minority  students. 

Part  I  provides  funds  for  grants  to  White  students  at 
predominately  African-  American  institutions  and  to 
African-American  students  at  predominately  White 
institutions.  Students  must  be  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of 
degree  credit  course  work  and  demonstrate  financial 
need. 

Part  II  provides  funds  for  grants  to  Native  Americans 
and  other  minority  students  at  the  constituent  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Grant 
recipients  must  be  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  are 
enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree  credit  course 
work  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 
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University  Administrators 

Summer  School  Administrative  Board 

Summer  School 

James  L.  Murphy,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Professional  Schools 
David  S.  Rubin,  Ph.D.  (1996) 

Richard  L.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Dean  (1997) 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Stephen  Birdsall,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


Divisions 

Fine  Artf-Milly  S.  Barranger,  Ph.D.  (1996) 

Social  Sciences^-Bernadette  Gray-Little,  Ph.D.  (1997) 
Natural  Sciences- Nan  E.  Stiven,  Ph.D.  (1997) 
Humanities- Peter  M.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (1998) 

Ex  officio 

Marilyn  Yarbrough,  Associate  Provost 
Thomas  McKeon,  Director,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 


dministrative  Council 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chape!! 

Michael  Hooker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Chancellor 

Stephen  S.  Birdsall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Jane  D.  Brown,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Chair  of  the  Faculty 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Affirmative  Action  Officer 

Douglas  S.  Dibbert,  B.A., 

President  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus,  J.D., 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senior  University 
Counsel 

Elson  S.  Floyd,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  Chancellor  and  Chief  of  Staff' 

H.  Garland  Hersheyjr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S., 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and  Vice  Provost 

Douglass  Hunt,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  for  Govern?nental  Affairs 


Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S., 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  and  Finance 

Matthew  G.  Rupee,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.B.A., 

Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development 

Clifton  B.  Metcalf,  B.A., 

Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Relations 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Interim  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Michael  A.  Simmons,  A.B.,  M.D., 

Dean  of the  School  of  Medicine 

John  D.  Swofford,  A.B.,  M.Ed., 

Director  of  Athletics 

Harold  G.  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.Div., 

Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Affairs 

Edith  M.  Wiggins,  B.A.,  M.S.W., 

Interim  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 


The  University  ©f  North  Carolina  Sixteen  Const 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D., 

President 

William  F.  Little,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Senior  Vice  President  and  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Student  Services  and  Special 
Programs 

William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Vice  President  for  Finance 


Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Research 

Wyndham  Robertson,  A.B., 

Vice  President  for  Communications 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  J.D., 

Secretary  of  the  University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legal  Affairs 
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The'  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 

(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  1 16-143.1,  (2)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica¬ 
tion for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3) 
Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the 
residency  law.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the 
procedures  under  the  statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  manual").  This 
manual  and  other  information  concerning  the  application  of 
this  law  are  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices 
of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at 
the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the 
Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library.  All 
students  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  the 
statute  and  the  manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina. 
A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a 
nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident 
must  have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least 
twelve  months  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term 
for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  is 
sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that  his  or  her 
presence  in  the  state  during  such  twelve-month  period  was 
for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than 
for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence 
incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
Domicile  means  one's  permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration, 
as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Domicile  is 
synonymous  with  legal  residence  and  is  established  by  being 
physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to 
make  that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine  intent,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  evaluates  an  individual's  objectively  verifiable  conduct  as 
an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 


General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an 
institution  (or  permitted  to  reenroll  following  an  absence  that 
involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by 
the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresi¬ 
dent  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's 
residence  prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  as  a 
nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  institution  will  thereaf¬ 
ter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence 
status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough  information  to  allow 
the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes,  the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification  once  assigned 
(and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked) 
may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding  change  in 
billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the 
established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 


Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education  to 
another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student 
by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must 
be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one 
institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution.  The  North 
Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will  assist  each 
other  by  supplying  residency  information  and  classification 
records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institu¬ 
tion  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of 
the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a 
transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does  not  by 
itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected 
student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer 
or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual  was 
not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any 
student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  concerning  his  or  her 
residence  status  is  responsible  for  securing  a  ruling  by 
completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it  with 
the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who  subsequently 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from 
out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  is  responsible  for 
immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in  writing  of 
his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct 
information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application 
for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions  office.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state 
tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a  two-page  residency 
application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet. 
Some  applicants  for  admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to 
complete  a  more  detailed  four-page  residency  application. 
Enrolled  students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to 
resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page  residency 
application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed 
with  the  proper  admissions  office  before  the  end  of  the  term 
for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The 
last  day  of  the  final  examination  period  is  considered  the  last 
day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may 
receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions  office  requesting 
more  information  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a 
student  receives  such  a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If 
the  student  receives  the  request  for  supplemental  iniormation 
after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply 
the  requested  information  within  three  weeks  after  receipt  of 
the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  information 
within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of 
the  student's  nonresident  classification  unless  good  cause  is 
shown  for  such  failure. 
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The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  file  a  residency  application  or  respond  to  a  request  for 
more  information  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a 
factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition 
Purposes  contains  more  details  about  the  residency  applica¬ 
tion  process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident 
for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting  falsified  residency 
information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residency 
information,  the  student's  application  for  in-state  tuition 
status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  reexamine  any 
application  suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted, 
will  change  the  student's  residence  status  retroactively  to  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the  student  originally  made 
the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the  student  must 
pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled 
terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its 
discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a 
resident  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to 
disciplinary  action,  including  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Fade  Evidence.  A 

person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his  or 
her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The 
balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Under  the  statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled 
initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which  are 
stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or 
court-appointed  guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are 
not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five 
consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering.  To 
overcome  this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a 
person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North 
Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident 
status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of 
North  Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of 
North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be 
overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person 
has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  pre¬ 
scribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not 
apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student 
who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes 
receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional 
officer  identifying  the  student  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of- 
state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning 
before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that  the 
prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a 
North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter, 
his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is 
enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher 
education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during 
which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate 


despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina 
legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  residence,  and 
if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or 
academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace 
period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic 
term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed 
twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened  if 
the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North  Carolina  resident  for 
tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and 
reestablished  North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months 
after  abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made 
by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice 
of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not 
vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The 
student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the 
appeal,  and  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact 
(within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee's  decision)  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to 
pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is 
pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident 
at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate. 
Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time 
of  billing,  he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or 
spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a 
period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  term's  bill 
each  week  after  deduction  of  an  administrative  charge.  If  a 
student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees 
will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  the 
administrative  charge.  If  a  student  drops  the  only  course  he 
or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  withdrawal  from  the 
University. 


Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  hold  a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the  same 
considerations  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal  resi¬ 
dence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under 
a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon 
a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a 
resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa 
issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  fundamen¬ 
tally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide 
intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M  visas)  cannot 
be  classified  a  resident. 
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Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may 
also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status. 
For  more  details,  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions 
offices  and  the  manual.  Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status 
Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally 
required  of  applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person, 
irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant 
evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely 
by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North 
Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of 
marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have 
established  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina. 
The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or 
her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in 
ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term 
for  which  resident  status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory 
requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person's  spouse,  if  the 
spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  state  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by 
the  federal  government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assign¬ 
ment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person 
may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual  requirements  of  residen¬ 
tial  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident 
status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor  child 
whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is 
presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father.  This 
presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate 
domiciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  child  can 
fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If 
the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent 
having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody 
has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if 
the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a 
custody  award,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to 
remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the 
year  with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the 
minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father. 
These  common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor 
has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as  set  forth  above  in 
Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Priina  Fade  Evidence, 
subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there 
are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1.  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise 
living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is 
entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent 
on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the 


minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially 
determined  custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  a 
person  would  have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina  legal 
resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority 
before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this 
provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina 
institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than  the  fall 
academic  term  next  following  completion  of  education 
prerequisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the 
minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more 
consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other 
than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina, 
and  if  the  adult  relative  during  those  years  has  functioned 
as  a  de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is 
considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition 
purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition 
purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or 
her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he 
or  she  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of 
at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being 
sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to 
enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the 
minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation 
under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  7A-717,  e t  seq.,  he  or  she  is 
emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of 
such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed 
to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of 
that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact,  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile 
of  prisoners.  For  more  information,  persons  to  whom  these 
provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment 
of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal 
residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should 
be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  time.  A  student  is  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition 
payment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several 
months  in  advance. 


The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 
(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  J  16-143.3,  (2)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classifica¬ 
tion  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3) 
Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classifica- 
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tion  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of 
Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  depen¬ 
dent  relatives  who  are  not  residents  for  tuition  purposes  may 
become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state 
tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  1 16-143.3,  the  military 
tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military 
tuition  benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
and  must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his  or  her 
admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for 
which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible 
to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file 
another  application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  each 
academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the  benefit, 
and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits 
must  be  complete  and  in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved 
in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate 
military  authorities,  prospective  applicants  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application  forms  from 
their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the  application  process 
several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for 
which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  com¬ 
puted  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in 
part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable  by  their  Service 
employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their 
enrollment.  Application  of  the  statutoiy  formula  yields  the 
following  results:  if  the  service  member's  education  is  being 
fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition 
owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the  member's  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or 
she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the 
Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  funding,  the 
amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding 
contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual 
must  be 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National 
Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services; 
and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty 
performed  at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives,  of  Service  Members.  If 

the  service  member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  his 
or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state 
tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service  member's  North  Carolina 
abode,  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they  qualify  as 
military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North 
Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from  the  state  on  military 
orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and 
temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved 
his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative 
of  a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  of 
eligibility  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from 
North  Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  continue  to  be 


eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder 
of  that  academic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first 
day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day  of 
exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit 
provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the  formula  used  to 
compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list 
of  categories  of  persons  who  are  considered  "dependent 
relatives"  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit,  and  information  about  the  registra¬ 
tion  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants 
should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Resi¬ 
dence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  Septem¬ 
ber  1985).  This  manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate 
Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions 
Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determination 
made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that 
officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives 
notice  of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who 
does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such 
appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of 
that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee 
within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee's  decision.  The 
chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to 
the  State  Residence  Committee. 


As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable 
information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  education 
records  without  his  or  her  prior  written  consent.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the 
FERPA  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  the  education  records  of  a  student,  without 
the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another 
school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  seeks  or  intends 
to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally 
identifiable  information  from  an  enrolled  student's  education 
records,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to 
officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the 
student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time,  building,  and 
room  number  information  from  a  student's  class  schedule  will 
be  disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist  them  in  serving 
the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has 
been  designated  as  "directory  information":  the  student's 
name;  address  (local  and  grade/billing  addresses);  student  e- 
mail  address;  telephone  listing  (local  and  grade/billing 
telephone  numbers);  date  and  place  of  birth;  county,  state 
and/or  United  States  territory  from  which  the  student 
originally  enrolled;  major  field  of  study,  class  (junior,  senior, 
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etc.);  enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time); 
anticipated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially 
recognized  activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of 
members  of  athletic  teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and 
awards  received;  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational 
agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of 
ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public 
include:  names  of  students  who  receive  honors  and  awards, 
who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or  who  are 
members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement 
program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The 
University  also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and 
some  professional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish 
directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory 
information  made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must 
send  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not 
to  be  published  to  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar,  CB# 
2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not 
appear  in  the  Campus  Directo?y,  this  notice  must  be  received 
by  the  office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the 
registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first 
enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a 
notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  graduates,  ceases  to 
attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student 
notifies  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary 
in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education 
records  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not 
inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents; 
confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their 
education  records  before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  excep¬ 
tions);  or  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in 
their  education  records  after  January  1,  1975,  if  they  have 
waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her 
education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading  or  violates  his 
or  her  privacy  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend 
the  records,  and  if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the 
right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides 
that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative 
of  privacy  rights,  the  student  has  a  right  to  place  a  statement 
in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question 
or  giving  the  student's  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the 
institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such  a 
statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing 
if  the  student  and  the  institution  agree  that  an  explanatory 
statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy.  Complaints 
alleging  violations  of  FERPA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB#  9150, 
01  South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and 
the  University's  FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection 
in  01  South  Building. 


Certain  personally  identifiable  information  about  students 
("education  records")  may  be  maintained  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  General  Administration,  which  serves  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  system.  This  student 


information  may  be  the  same  as,  or  derivative  of,  information 
maintained  by  a  constituent  institution  of  the  University;  or  it 
may  be  additional  information.  Whatever  their  origins, 
education  records  maintained  at  General  Administration  are 
subject  to  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  (FERPA). 

FERPA  provides  that  a  student  may  inspect  his  or  her 
education  records.  If  the  student  finds  the  records  to  be 
inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
student's  privacy  rights,  the  student  may  request  amendment 
to  the  record.  FERPA  also  provides  that  a  student's  personally 
identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  to  someone  else 
unless  (1)  the  student  has  given  a  proper  consent  for  disclo¬ 
sure  or  (2)  provisions  of  FERPA  or  federal  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  FERPA  permit  the  information  to  be  released 
without  the  student’s  consent. 

A  student  may  file  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  a  complaint  concerning  failure  of  General  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  an  institution  to  comply  with  FERPA. 

The  policies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  General 
Administration  concerning  FERPA  may  be  inspected  in  the 
office  at  each  constituent  institution  designated  to  maintain 
the  FERPA  policies  of  the  institution.  Policies  of  General 
Administration  may  also  be  accessed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  General 
Administration,  910  Raleigh  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

Further  details  about  FERPA  and  FERPA  procedures  at 
General  Administration  are  to  be  found  in  the  referenced 
policies.  Questions  about  the  policies  may  be  directed  to 
Legal  Section,  Office  of  the  President,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  General  Administration,  Annex  Building,  9 1 0 
Raleigh  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  (mailing  address  P.O.  Box  2688, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27515-2688;  tel:  919-962-4588). 


A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  system  may  not  be  admitted  to 
another  UNC-system  school  unless  the  institution  that 
originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds  that  expulsion. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge, 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger, 
slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic 
knuckles,  or  any  other  weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any 
University  campus  or  in  any  LTniversity-owned  or  operated 
facility  is  unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation 
of  this  prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  may 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 


Effective  July  I,  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires  that 
no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  university  in  North 
Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that 
the  person  has  received  the  immunizations  required  by  the 
law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing 
the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service  ten  days  prior  to  the 
registration  date,  the  University  shall  present  a  notice  of 
deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  thirty 
calendar  days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the 
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required  immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of 
thirty  calendar  days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn  from 
the  University. 


Introduction.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs, 
effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 


A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
established  and  maintains  a  program  of  education 
designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  University  community 
avoid  involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This  educational 
program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1 .  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with 
the  goals  of  the  University; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's 
present  accomplishments  and  future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides 
information  about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilitation 
services  that  are  available  to  members  of  the  University 
community  through  campus-based  programs  and  through 
community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntarily 
avail  themselves  of  University  services  are  hereby  assured 
that  applicable  professional  standards  of  confidentiality 
will  be  observed. 


A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take 
all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law 
and  applicable  University  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs 
from  the  University  community.  The  University's  Policy  on 
Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other  materials 
prepared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in 
materials  distributed  to  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about 
and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law 
that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  controlled 
substances  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary 
proceedings  by  the  University.  It  is  not  "double  jeopardy" 
for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  University  to  proceed 
against  and  punish  a  person  for  the  same  specified 
conduct.  The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary 
proceeding  against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator, 
or  other  employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to 
affect  the  interests  of  the  University. 


C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in  accordance 
with  procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary 
actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  administrators, 
and  other  employees,  as  required  by  Section  3  of  the 
Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing  Academic 
Tenure  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
by  Section  III.D  of  the  Employment  Policies  for  EPA 
Nonfaculty  Employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff 
Personnel  Administration  Guides  (SPAG  37);  by  the 
Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all  other 
applicable  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  University  may  range 
from  written  warnings  with  probationary  status  to 
expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  the  following  minimum  penalties  shall  be 
imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  con¬ 
trolled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine, 

methaqu aline),  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any 
faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be 
discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or 
delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules 
III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids, 
pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  (Employ¬ 
ees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by 
regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because 
the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and 
required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is 
discharge.)  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be 
expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen. 

Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90,  the 
minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or 
from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or 
its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel 
Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in 
this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspension  without  pay 
that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regula¬ 
tions,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees  subject 
to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI, 
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N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree 
to  participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program, 
consent  to  regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other 
conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a  program  of 
community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's 
designee  deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in  suspension  from 
enrollment  or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  balance 
of  the  prescribed  period  of  probation.  (If  this  balance  for  an 
employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three 
days,  that  employee  shall  be  discharged.) 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the 
illegal  possession  of  controlled  substances,  progressively 
more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expul¬ 
sion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members, 
administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  has  been  charged  by  the  University  with  a 
violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she 
may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  or  employment  before 
initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings 
if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in 
the  Chancellor’s  absence,  the  Chancellor's  designee 
concludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within  the 
University  community  would  constitute  a  clear  and 
immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other 
members  of  the  University  community;  provided,  that  if 
such  a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of 
the  charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as 
promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 


Implementation  and  Reporting.  Annually,  the  Chancellor 
shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on  campus 
activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
reports  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted 
during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including 
any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who 
shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of 
campus  programs. 


Receipt  of  an  approved  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publication,  and 
the  thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the 
University  Library  and  available  for  interlibrary  loan.  Honors 
theses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public  through  the 
University  Library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in 
campus  libraries  or  otherwise  made  public  in  accordance  with 
individual  course  or  program  requirements. 


Beginning  October  1,  1996,  information  compiled  under  the 
federal  Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act  will  be  available,  on 
request,  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Athletics. 
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Using  the  Class  Schedule 

Classes  are  listed  alphabetically  by  academic 
department  or  school  four-letter  acronym  and  are 
divided  into  First  or  Second  Session  offerings.  Be 
sure  to  refer  to  the  appropriate  session  in  the 
schedule.  If  registering  by  telephone,  CAROLINE  will 
prompt  you  to  enter  the  five-digit  control  number  for 
each  course.  If  special  permission  is  required, 
contact  the  teaching  department. 


Notes 

When  a  course  is  footnoted,  be  sure  to  consult  the 
footnote  code  and  follow  the  special  instructions 
associated  with  them. 

The  “P”  notation  in  the  footnotes  corresponds  to 
courses  that  fulfill  a  UNC-Chapel  Hill  general  educa¬ 
tion  perspective  requirement. 

The  listing  of  a  class  does  not  obligate  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  offer  the  course.  Changes  may  occur. 


The  footnote  code  is  below.  The  perspective  lists 
are  on  pages  38-41 . 


This  class  listing  is  updated  on-line.  From  UNC  Home  Page  select  Student  Information,  then 
Academic  Information  and  Publications,  then  Summer  School  Catalog  and  Course  Descriptions 
1996,  and  then  Directory  of  Classes. 

Or  go  to 

http://www.adp.unc.edu/sis/clsched/ss1/TOC.html 
for  First  Session  listings.  Substitute  ss2  for  ssl  to  see  Second  Session  listings. 


Class  Schedule  Footnote  Codes 


Restriction  Footnotes:  Information  Footnotes: 


1  -  Permission  required  for  enrollment. 

M  -  This  course  has  major  restrictions. 

S  -  This  course  has  school  restrictions. 

Y  -  This  course  has  classification  (school  year) 
restrictions. 


F  -  This  course  has  an  additional  fee. 

L  -  This  course  requires  a  lab  section. 

P  -  This  course  fulfills  a  perspective  requirement. 
Q  -  This  course  has  prerequisite  requirements. 

R  -  This  course  requires  a  recitation  section. 

X  -  This  course  is  cross-listed. 
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Abbreviations,  Buildings,  67 

Accounting,  35.  See  Business,  47-49 

Accounts  Due,  10 

Ackland  Art  Museum,  26 

Adding  a  Course,  18-19,  22 

Address/Student  Changes,  22 

Address,  University  Offices,  2 
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Class  and  Final  Examination  Schedule3 


First  Session 


Second  Session 


First  Day  of  Classes 

Monday,  May  20 

Thursday,  June  27 

No  Class  Meetings 

Monday,  May  27 

Friday,  June  7 

Thursday,  July  4 

Last  Day  of  Classes 

Friday,  June  2 1 

Tuesday,  July  30 

Reading  Day 

Saturday,  June  22 

Wednesday,  July  3 1 

First  Exam  Day 

Monday,  June  24 

Thursday,  August  1 

Second  Exam  Day 

Tuesday,  June  25 

Friday,  August  2 

Class  Times 

Final  Exams 

b 

Monday-Friday 
(5  days/week) 

Mon.-Thurs. 

(4  days/week) 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Thurs. 

(3  days/week) 

Day  1 

Day  2 

8:00-9:30 

8:00-1 1:00 

9:45-1 1:45 

8:00-11:00 

11:30-1:00 

11:30-2:30 

1:15-2:45 

11:30-2:30 

3:00-4:30 

4:15-6:15 

3:15-5:50 

3:00-6:00 

6:30-8:30 

6:00-8:35 

6:00-9:00 

a  If  you  cannot  attend  the  regularly  scheduled  classes  or  the  final  examination,  do  not  register  tor  the  course. 
b  The  final  examination  schedule  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  changed. 


Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain  tactual  accuiacy 
herein,  no  responsibility  is  assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or  printing  errors  or  errors  occasioned  by 
mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present  information  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation  for 
printing,  most  accurately  describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  piocedures,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relationships.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained  herein  without  prior  notice. 


22,500  copies  of  this  public  document  were  designed  and  printed  at  a  cost  of $1 7,382.00,  or  5.  77  pei  copy. 


Research  University 
Faculty  and  Facilities  in  a 
Small  College  Atmosphere 


First  Session 

May  20  to  June  25 
No  classes:  May  27,  June  7 

Second  Session 

June  27  to  August  2 
No  classes:  July  4 

Features 

Late  afternoon  and  night  classes 
Telephone  registration 

See  Summer  SELECT  section  for  courses 
offered  for  select  groups  or  on  a  non¬ 
standard  calendar. 


Wide  Selection  of  Courses 

•  1 5  courses  in  this  Olympic  summer 
focusing  on  Sports  and  Culture 

•  many  new  or  different  offerings  from 
last  summer 

•  320  courses  meet  Perspective  require¬ 
ments 

•  unique  offerings  not  available  in  fall  or 
spring  term 

•  courses  meeting  new  Cultural  Diver¬ 
sity  requirement 
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Freedom  to  speak  and  write  about 
public  questions  is  as  important 
to  the  life  of  our  government  as  is 
the  heart  to  the  human  body. 

99 

—Hugo  Lafayette  Black 


44 

Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

99 


—First  Amendment, 
U.S.  Constitution 
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There’s  a  character  and  per¬ 
sonality  about  this  School 
that  attracts  people  of  great 
talent  who  are  also  good 
human  beings. 

99 


—Milt  Gossett,  Co-chairman, 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising 
Worldwide,  New  York 
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I  can't  tell  which  stu- 


ahead.  But  I  can  tell 


dents  will  bring  us  the  every  student  this:  If 


news  in  20  years,  and 


you  want  to  badly 


under  who  knows  what  enough,  you  can  make 


Stephanie  Bass 

-Deputy  Policy  Adviser  to  North  Carolina 
Governor  Jim  Hunt 


it.  You  don't  have  to  be 


brilliant,  though  it 


kind  of  conditions — 


earthquakes,  violent 


doesn’t  hurt.  You  do 


have  to  have  grit,  a 


revolutions  or  hurri-  mind’s  eye  that  is  clear, 


canes.  I  can’t  divine 


which  among  them  will 


bring  us  advertising 


and  a  devotion  to 


detail.  You  have  to 


believe  in  people  and 


campaigns  to  make  us  question  everyone.  You 


laugh  and  cry 


as  well  as  buy. 


I  can’t  see  that  far 


have  to  shine  under 


pressure,  like  a 


diamond. 
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A  Tradition  of  Preparing 
Students  for  Sncceoj 


The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  The  University  of  North 
Caroli  na  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  special  place 
where  all  students  are  encouraged  to  shine 
th  eir  brightest  and  are  challenged  to  be  their 
best. 

Chall  enging  students  is  part  of  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence  stemming  from  the 
School’s  impressive  record  of  teaching, 
research  and  public  service  spanning  more 
than  65  years.  Its  students,  faculty,  alumni  and 
friends  have  made  the  School  a  lorce  in  jour¬ 
nalism-mass  communication  education  and  in 
the  mass  media  of  North  Carolina,  the  nation 
and  internationally.  It  is  the  only  school  or 
department  of  journalism-mass  communica¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  School’s  facul¬ 
ty  and  staff  take  their  responsibilities  serious¬ 
ly- 

“It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  in  all  possi¬ 
ble  ways,  to  prepare  our  graduates  for  profes¬ 
sional  lives  that  may  well  involve  major 
changes  in  the  work  they  do  over  time,”  says 
Richard  Cole,  dean  of  the  School. 

Exciting  things  are  happening  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  School,  as  well  as  the  more  than 
5,500  alumni  who  are  active  in  virtually  every 
aspect  of  journalism  and  mass  communication 
and  in  research  and  education  in  the  field. 
Many  are  trend-setting  newspaper  executives. 
Others  hold  high  positions  with  international 
news  agencies,  magazines,  broadcasting  com¬ 
panies  and  advertising  agencies;  in  visual  com¬ 
munication,  business  journalism  and  public 
relations;  and  in  research,  government,  educa¬ 
tion  and  industry. 

Much  of  that  success  originates  from 
the  School's  three  degree  programs:  the  bache¬ 
lor's,  master’s  and  doctoral.  Enrollment  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  past  decade. 
About  500  juniors  and  seniors  plus  60  master’s 
students  and  approximately  30  doctoral  stu¬ 


dents  are  enrolled.  The  School  has  the  fifth- 
largest  number  ol  majors  across  both 
Academic  Affairs  and  Health  Affairs  Divisions 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

The  School  has  earned  an  excellent 
scholarly  reputation  and  maintains  first-rate 
relations  wi  th  the  mass  media.  It  is  known  for 
excelling  at  its  goal  of  educating  young  people 
for  professional  careers  in  the  mass  media  of 
North  Carolina  and  beyond.  Over  the  years, 
meeting  that  goal  has  fostered  close,  harmo¬ 
nious  relations  with  the  state  media. 

Education  for  all  the  mass  media  is  an 
important  part  of  the  School’s  mission. 
Students  from  across  the  United  States  and 
from  other  countries  come  to  Carolina  to 
study  journalism  and  mass  communication. 
Here,  students  can  study  m  the: 

•  News-editorial  sequence. 

•  Electronic  communication  sequence. 

•  Public  relations  sequence. 

•  Visual  communication  sequence  with 

options  in  photojournalism  and  graphics. 

•  Advertising  sequence. 

•  Graduate  program  with  distinct  academic 

and  professional  programs. 

The  School  constantly  strives  to  serve 
all  students  and  to  advance  the  field  ol  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communication  everywhere. 


A  Tradition  of  Excellence 


In  virtually  every  national  ranking,  the  School 
is  rated  among  the  nation's  best  journalism- 
mass  communication  programs.  The  School 
nearly  always  places  among  the  top  live 
schools.  In  fact,  in  his  1989  autobiography, 
USA  Today  founder  A1  Neuharth  called  the 
School  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  School  is  also  included  in  a  select 
group  of  top  programs  in  the  JournalUm  Career 
and  Scholarship  Guide  published  by  the  Dow 
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Jones  Newspaper  Fund.  According  to  a 
national  study  in  the  spring  1988  Gannett 
Center  Journal,  “North  Carolina  may  be  the 
best  balanced  of  all  journalism  schools.” 

Simply  the  best.  That’s  what  many 
people  across  the  nation  think  about  the 
School.  And  that’s  what  you’ll  know  alter 
experiencing  the  challenges  the  School  oilers. 


A  Historical  Perspective 


The  First  course  in  journ  alism  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  was  taught  in  the  Department  of  English 
by  Edward  Kidder  Graham  in  1909-10.  J.F. 
Royster  taught  the  course  alter  Prolessor 
Graham.  Before  and  alter  World  War  I, 
Prolessor  Richard  H.  Thornton  used  the 
University  ol  W  isconsin  program  as  a  guide  in 
broadening  the  course  olterings  at  Carolina. 

In  1921,  Louis  Graves  became  protes- 
sor  of  journalism  in  the  Department  ol 
English  and  director  ol  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
News  Bureau.  He  resigned  in  1923  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  called  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly. 

The  Department  ol  Journalism  was 
founded  in  1924  with  Gerald  W.  Johnson  as 
professor  of  journalism.  In  1926,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  O.J.  Coffin,  known  as  “Skipper’’  by 
hundreds  ol  journalism  students. 

In  1950,  the  Department  ol 
Journalism  became  a  separate  School. 
Professor  Collin  served  as  dean  until  he 
retired  from  administrative  duties  in  1953.  He 
continued  teaching  until  June  1956.  Norval 
Neil  Luxon  became  dean  on  December  1, 

1953,  and  served  through  June  30,  1964. 
Wayne  A.  Danielson  became  dean  on  July  1, 
1964,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  B.  Adams 
on  July  1,  1969.  Alter  Adams  resigned  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  teaching,  Richard  R.  Cole  became 
dean  on  July  I,  1979. 


I  offer  my  son,  Joel,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Journalism 
School.  Within  a  few  years  after 
graduation  he  became  a  foreign  correspondent,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  and  now  an  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times.  What  more  could  he  (or  I)  ask? 

99 

—David  Brinkley,  ABC  News, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Accreditation 


The  School  has  been  nationally  accredited 
since  1958.  In  1978,  the  School  received  the 
lirst  unit  accreditation  granted  by  the  official 
accrediting  agency,  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications.  This  accredited  the  entire 
School.  The  most  recent  accreditation  report, 
in  1991,  declared  that  the  School  was  one  ol 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  School  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Association  ot  Schools  ol 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 


Facilities  and  Programs 


Howell  Hall  is  home  to  the  School  ol 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication.  The 
School  has  space  in  the  Porthole  Building  as 
well.  Howell  is  used  to  its  fullest,  housing 
equipment  lor  teaching  reporting,  editing, 
iidvertising,  broadcast  news,  electronic  com¬ 
munications,  public  relations,  photojournal¬ 
ism,  graphics,  visual  communication  and  many 
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Librarian  Barbara 
Semonche  makes 
sure  the  School’s 
library  offers  the 
highest  quality 
reference  and 
research  service  for 
students  and  faculty 
members. 


other  courses.  It  also  houses  classrooms, 
offices,  and  the  McPherson  Journalism 
Collection  in  its  library. 

The  School  library  contains  more 
than  5,000  books,  230  journals  and  such 
online  reference  resources  as  DIALOG, 
DataTimes,  and  NEXIS/LEXIS.  Gateways  to 
the  Internet  and  World  Wide  Web  are  provid¬ 
ed.  Microfilm  and 
microfiche  facilities, 
and  the  IND-EX  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Herald-Sun  newspaper  are  included. 
The  library  also  contains  a  computerized 
index  of  the  School’s  dissertations,  master’s 
theses  and  honors  essays.  Hundreds  of  books 
written  by  alumni  and  faculty  members  are 
displayed  in  the  Walter  Spearman  Collection 
in  the  entry  hall  of  the  building.  Staffed  by  a 
professional  news  librarian,  the  School  library 
focuses  on  providing  the  highest  quality  refer¬ 
ence  and  research  service  for  students  and  fac- 
u  lty  members. 

•.  Located  in  the  central 

J'i mm  *  portion  of  Carolina’s  his- 

tone  campus,  Howell  Hall 
is  surrounded  by  scenic 
areas  used  for  studying, 
relaxing,  and,  on  occasion, 
outdoor  classes.  Howell  is 
beside  Coker  Arboretum, 
a  Five-acre  garden  with  a  variety  of  plants  and 
trees.  The  building  is  also  next  to  the  Sara  Lee 
Gifford  Courtyard,  which  was  given  in  1969 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.C.  Gifford,  publishers  of 
the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record,  in  memory  of 
their  daug  lit  er. 


Electronic  Mailing  Lists 
and  Home  Pages 

Students,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  are 
invited  to  keep  abreast  of  news,  jobs,  intern¬ 
ships  and  other  opportunities  by  subscribing 
to  one  of  two  electronic  mailing  lists.  To  sub¬ 
scribe,  an  e-mail  account  linked  to  the  Internet 
is  necessary. 


Students  may  subscribe  to  the 
JOMC-UGRAD  mailing  list  by  sending 
an  e-mail  message  to:  hstserv@unc.edu.  In  the 
message  area,  type:  SUBSCRIBE  JOMC- 
UGRAD  Your  Name.  John  Conway,  the 
School's  career  services  director,  manages 
the  list.  His  e-mail  address  is 
jcconway@email.unc.edu. 


Alumni  and  friends  are  encouraged  to 
subscribe  to  the  UNCJOMC  mailing  list. 

Send  an  e-mail  message  to  the  same  address  as 
given  above.  In  the  message  area,  type  SUB¬ 
SCRIBE  UNCJOMC  Your  Name.  Paul 
Gardner,  assistant  to  the  dean  for  development 
and  alumni  affairs,  manages  this  list.  His  e- 
mail  address  is  epaulg@email.unc.edu. 

More  information  about  the  School, 
such  as  course  offerings  and  admission 
requirements  lor  the  graduate  program,  can 
be  obtained  around  the  clock  from  the 
School’s  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
The  URL  is  http://sunsite.unc.edu/jomc/. 

R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc. 
Center  for  Editing  and  Graphics 

This  center  was  established  in  1981  with  a  gift 
of  $150,000  from  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  and  modernized 
with  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  the  R.J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  in  1988.  It  enables  the  School  to 
teach  editing,  graphics  and  production  on 
modern  computers  and  related  equipment. 

Knight  Advertising  Center 

This  excellent  center  was  made  possible  as 
part  of  a  $900,000  grant  from  the  Knight 
Foundation  in  1984.  With  its  computers, 
audiovisual  equipment  and  other  resources,  it 
is  one  of  the  best  facilities  in  the  country  for 
studying  advertising.  It  opened  in  January 
1985.  In  1995,  the  computers  were  upgraded 
with  the  latest  technology. 
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Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  Foundation 


The  School  ot  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.,  was  founded  in  1949.  Its  arti¬ 
cles  ot  incorporation  provide  that  the  founda- 
tion  sponsor,  promote,  encourage,  support  and 
assist,  Financially  and  otherwise,  the  advance¬ 
ment  ot  )ournalism-mass  communication  edu¬ 
cation  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Such  financial 
support,  supplementing  state  appropriations, 
adds  materially  to  the  School’s  resources  and 
strengthens  its  program  of  teaching,  research 
and  public  service.  The  endowment  is  about 
$8  million. 


Summer  School 


The  School  offers  a  substantial  number  of 
courses  during  the  summer.  A  catalog  and 
application  form  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  dean  of  the  Summer  School  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  with  deficiencies  to  make  up  often 
attend  the  Summer  School  before  enrolling  for 
their  first  regular  semester  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication. 


Career  Services 


The  School’s  Career  Services  OIFice  helps  stu¬ 
dents  and  alumni  make  career  choices,  informs 
them  ot  job  and  internship  opportunities,  and 
gives  them  tools  and  strategies  for  Finding 
employment.  The  School  also  helps  place 
media  professionals  who  are  not  JOMC  grad¬ 
uates.  Services  include  education,  on-campus 
interviewing,  resume  referrals,  mailings,  coun¬ 
seling,  employer  outreach  and  career  panels. 

I  he  Career  Services  Office  is  staffed 
by  a  lull-time  director,  John  Conway,  who  vis¬ 
its  journalism  and  mass  media  outlets  fre¬ 
quently,  strengthening  the  School’s  ties  with 
current  and  potential  employers.  He  also 
plans,  executes  and  evaluates  special  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  students  and  alumni. 


Various  career  planning  and  place¬ 
ment  resources  are  available  including  job  list¬ 
ings,  internship  directories  and  evaluations, 
salary  information,  placement  statistics,  guides 
on  resumes,  cover  letters  and  interviewing, 
and  background  information  on  employers. 

Jobs,  Internships  and  the  Practicum 

More  than  200  JOMC  students  serve  intern¬ 
ships  or  practica  each  year.  Internships  are 
critical  for  students  seeking  lull-time  employ¬ 
ment  in  journalism  and  mass  communication. 
Students  should  begin  applying  in  early  fall 
tor  summer  internships.  In  addition,  students 
are  encouraged  to  obtain  internships  through 
the  School’s  practicum,  JOMC  55. 

Students  in  JOMC  55  are  assigned 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  to  local 
companies  based  on  their  interests.  They  work 
about  eight  hours  per  week  in  exchange  for 
th  ree  pass-fail  credit  hours  upon  successfully 
completing  the  course.  Students  also  are 
encouraged  to  arrange  paid  or  unpaid  intern¬ 
ships  on  their  own  at  area  companies  during 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters.  The  School  does 
not  grant  credit  lor  summer  internships. 

Part-time  and  full-time  job  openings 
listed  with  the  School  are  posted  in  the  glass 
cases  on  the  First  floor  of  Howell  Hall.  The 
School  also  receives  job  bulletins  from  other 
sources,  such  as  Capital  Cities/ABC,  Capitol 
Broadcasting  and  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association.  These  job  bulletins  are 
placed  in  notebooks  in  the  Career  Services 
Ollice  and,  if  space  allows,  are  posted  on  the 
first  lloor  of  Howell  Hall. 

Employers  interviewing  on  campus 
recently  included  The  New  York  Timer,  The 
Washington  Post,  Gannett,  The  Associated 
Press,  The  St.  Petersburg  Times,  The  Charlotte 
Observer,  The  News  eJ  Observer  of  Raleigh,  State 
of  North  Carolina,  News  c3 Record  in 
Greensboro,  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Fayetteville 
Observer-Tunes,  High  Point  Enterprise,  Wilmington 
Star-News,  Leo  Burnett,  WIS-TV,  WCHL- 
AM,  Tar  Heel  Sports  Marketing,  Top  Dog 
Marketing  and  First  Union  Corporation. 
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Resume  Referral  Service  and 
Job  Bulletin 

About  175  students  and  alumni  registered 
with  the  Career  Services  Office  during  the 
1994-95  academic  year.  The  Career  Services 
Office  made  more  than  1,500  resume  referrals 
to  employers,  which  listed  more  than  450  job 
openings  with  the  School. 

An  increasing  number  of  alumni 
receive  by  mail  a  weekly  job  bulletin  prepared 
by  the  Career  Services  Office.  Alumni  also 
can  receive  the  bulletin  via  e-mai  1  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  an  electronic  mailing  list  (uncjomc@hst- 
serv.unc.edu).  These  services,  all  free,  espe¬ 
cially  benefit  JOMC  alumni  living  outside 
North  Carolina. 


DAN  SEARS 


Tr~ 


Jeff  Garigliano,  a 
graduate  student, 
works  on  JAFA  News. 
Garigliano  is  editor  of 
the  publication. 


Placement  Statistics 

School  graduates  work  m  an  array  of  jobs 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad,  from 
Paris  to  Pittsburgh,  Chapel  Hill  to  Chicago, 

Knightdale  to  New  York, 
Baltimore  to  Boston. 
Employers  range  from 
small  companies  to  some 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and 
most  prestigious:  The  Wall 
Street  Journal ,  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  The  Walt  Disney 
Co.,  DDB  Needham 
Worldwide,  The  C brio  turn 
Science  Monitor,  Sports 
Illustrated,  NBC  News  Channel,  WGN,  Leo 
Burnett  and  Porter/Noveih. 

A  University  Career  Services  survey 
found  that  almost  80  percent  of  journalism 
and  mass  communication  graduates  from  May 
1994  had  found  full-time  employment  within 
eight  months.  That  is  one  of  the  highest 
employment  rates  for  any  major  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  The  survey  also  showed  that  a 
large  percentage  of  JOMC  alumni  found  their 


work  satisfying  (93  percent)  and  very  or 
somewhat  related  (88  percent)  to  their  major. 


Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  Alumni  and 
Friends  Association  (JAFA) 


The  JAFA  constitution  was  adopted  in 
January  1980.  JAFA  serves  as  a  means  by 
which  alumni,  friends,  and  the  School  can 
work  together.  It  enables  alumni  and  Iriends 
to  play  a  more  active  role  in  School  affairs, 
provides  a  means  for  recognizing  alumni  and 
friends,  fosters  camaraderie  and  provides  a 
means  through  which  alumni  and  friends  may 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  School.  The 
first  president  was  Reed  Sarratt,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Atlanta. 

JAFA  news  notes  are  published  in 
The  UNC  JournalLit,  which  is  sent  to  alumni 
four  times  a  year.  Regional  chapters  are  active 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Atlanta,  Charlotte, 
Chicago,  Research  Triangle  Park, 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  City.  Individuals 
can  join  JAFA  with  a  contribution  of  $25  or 
more  to  the  School  each  year.  JAFA  members 
receive  two  issues  of  JAFANewo  during  the 
year. 


Board  of  Visitors 


In  1989,  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  created  to 
strengthen  the  School's  links  with  the  mass 
media  in  the  state,  nation  and  world:  use  mem¬ 
bers’  wisdom  and  advice  to  help  programs 
evolve  and  to  create  new  ones;  aid  in  fund¬ 
raising:  and  help  the  School  through  an  array 
of  other  means.  Gene  Roberts,  then  executive 
editor  and  president  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  became  the  inaugural  chairman  in 
1989.  Members  represent  all  the  mass  media 
and  education  and  come  from  across  the 
nation.  The  board  is  active  and  committed;  it 
usually  meets  twice  a  year. 
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Mass  Communication  Days 


This  annual  program,  which  began  in  1981  ,  IS 
a  celebration  ol  journalism  and  mass  commu¬ 
nication  and  offers  alumni  and  friends  an 
opportunity  to  sit  in  on  classes,  attend  special 
programs,  and  participate  in  School  activities 
in  April,  when  Chapel  Hill  is  at  its  most  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  includes  the  North  Carolina 
Journalism,  Advertising,  and  Public  Relations 
Halls  of  Fame  banquet  (although  this  event  is 
not  necessarily  held  each  year),  the  School’s 
annual  awards  convocation,  and  various  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  speakers.  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  Days  is  cosponsored  by  JAFA  and  the 
School. 


North  Carolina  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame 


The  School  is  the  headquarters  ol  the  North 
Carolina  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  which  was 
established  in  1981  to  recognize  individuals 
who  are  natives  of  North  Carolina  or  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  identified  with  the  state  and  who 
have  made  exceptionally  distinguished  and 
career-long  contributions  to  journalism  or 
mass  communication.  The  Hall  of  Fame  also 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  young  journalists. 
Pictures  of  honorees  hang  permanently  in 
Howell  Hall.  The  inaugural  honorees  in  1981 
were  Josephus  Daniels  (posthumously), 
Charles  Kuralt,  C.A.  ‘Pete  McKnight, 
Vermont  Royster  and  Tom  Wicker.  Anyone 
may  make  a  nomination  tor  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
in  writing,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Final  selec¬ 
tions  are  made  by  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Committee.  Inductions  are  made  at  a  banquet 
during  Mass  Communication  Days. 


North  Carolina  Advertising 
Hall  of  Fame 


In  1988  the  School  established  the  Advertising 
Hall  of  Fame  as  a  means  of  recognizing  out¬ 
standing  individuals  in  advertising.  It  operates 


under  the  same  principles  and  procedures  as 
noted  above.  The  inaugural  honoree  in  1988 
was  Chari  es  R.  Price. 


North  Carolina  Public 
Relations  Hall  of  Fame 


The  Public  Relations  Hall  of  Fame  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1988  as  a  means  of  recognizing  out¬ 
standing  individuals  in  public  relations.  It 
operates  under  the  same  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures  as  noted  above.  The  inaugural  honoree 
in  1988  was  posthumous  recognition  of  John 
Harden. 


Pulitzer  Prizes 


Many  alumni  and  faculty  members  of  the 
School  have  won  or  been  a  major  part  of 
Pulitzer  Prizes  awarded  to  newspapers.  One 
was  David  Zucchino,  a  1973  graduate,  who 
won  a  Pulitzer  in  1989  for  feature  stories  he 
wrote  on  South  Africa  for  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Another  was  Joel  Brinkley,  who  won 
with  another  writer  in  1990  tor  international 
reporting  for  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  In 
1990,  Horace  Carter  gave  the  School  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  medal  that  his  newspaper,  The 
Tabor  City  Tribune,  won  in  1953  for  meritorious 
public  service.  More  than  20  alumni  or  faculty 
members  have  received  or  been  instrumental 
in  newspapers  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
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Lecture  Series 


Established  in  1987  to  honor  the  late  journalist 
and  UNC-Chapel  Hill  alumnus  who  died 
unexpectedly  in  1986,  this  series  has  an 
endowment  of  more  than  $70,000.  An  out¬ 
standing  individual  in  mass  communication 
delivers  the  Reed  Sarratt  lecture  each 
semester. 

Speakers  have  included  David 
Brinkley,  the  famed  television  commentator; 
David  Broder,  the  distinguished  Washington 
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PoJt  columnist;  and  Michael  York  and  Jeff 
Marx,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  sports  writers 
from  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader.  Sarratt, 
a  journalist  in  North  Carolina  lor  a  number  ol 
years,  later  became  executive  director  ol  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(SNPA)  Foundation  and  ol  SNPA  itsell.  He 
was  well-respected  nationally.  Fie  was  the 
inaugural  president  ol  the  School’s  Journalism 
Alumni  and  Friends  Association  and  was 
inducted  into  the  North  Carolina  Journalism 
Hall  ol  Fame  in  1985. 

Through  working  on  The  Daily  Tar  Heel,  an  internship  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  work  for  the  wire  services,  I 


tronic  media;  newspaper,  yearbook  and  liter¬ 
ary  magazine  journalism;  desktop  publishing; 
photojournalism;  and  scholastic  publications 
advising.  NCSMA  offers  opportunities  lor 
problem-solving,  discussion  and  creativity. 
Fall  and  spring  regional  workshops  take  jour¬ 
nalism  education  to  more  than  700  students 
and  advisers  each  year,  from  Elizabeth  City  to 
Asheville. 

NCSMAA,  founded  in  1976,  is  an 
arm  of  NCSMA  that  gives  publications  advis¬ 
ers  education  in  journalistic  techniques,  pro¬ 
duces  a  statewide  newsletter,  and  serves  as  a 
forum  for  exchanging  ideas.  Kay  Phillips,  a 
staff  member  in  the  School,  directs  NCSMA 
and  is  executive  secretary  of  NCSMAA. 


was  able  to  get  plenty  of  experience.  One  of  the  main 


things  to  come  out  of  many  of  The  Daily  Tar  Heel  photo 


assignments  was  meeting  many  professionals  and  watch¬ 
ing  and  learning  from  them.  These  contacts  also  proved 


to  be  valuable  when  I  entered  the  working  world. 
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—Scott  Sharpe 
Photographer, 

The  News  &  Observer, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 


The  School  is  the  center  ol  statewide  activity 
concerning  mass  communication  education  in 
middle  and  secondary  schools.  Two  associa¬ 
tions  are  involved:  N.C.  Scholastic  Media 
Association  (NCSMA)  and  N.C.  Scholastic 
Media  Advisers  Association  (NCSMAA). 

NCSMA,  formerly  North  Carolina 
Scholastic  Press  Association,  was  founded  in 
the  late  1930s  and  has  a  history  ol  leadership 
and  service.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1995  to 
include  the  electronic  media.  Principal  activi¬ 
ties  are  the  annual  institute  in  June  and 
regional  workshops  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

The  institute  draws  more  than  300 
students  and  publications  advisers  to  Chapel 
Hill  f  or  four  days  of  intensive  training  in  elec- 


North  Carolina  Press 
Association 


For  many  years,  the  School  has  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
(NCPA).  A  major  activity  is  helping  to  con¬ 
duct  the  annual  NCPA  contest,  which  draws 
more  than  3,300  entries.  Among  other  cooper¬ 
ative  efforts,  the  School  has  cosponsored  an 
ongoing  series  ol  workshops  with  NCPA  lor 
reporters,  advertising  personnel  and  others 
and  often  is  the  site  of  the  workshops. 


Continuing  Education 


Each  year  the  School  offers  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  programs  for  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munication  professionals  in  North  Carolina 
and  beyond.  Currently,  the  School  is  trying  to 
keep  professionals  abreast  of  technology 
changes.  For  example,  the  School  works 
actively  with  the  National  Institute  lor 
Computer- Assisted  Reporting  to  sponsor  sem¬ 
inars  for  journalists  wanting  to  learn  CAR 
techniques.  The  School  has  also  developed 
seminars  on  Internet  applications  lor  report¬ 
ing  and  public  relations. 

The  School  also  works  closely  with 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Institute  of  Government 
to  sponsor  various  programs  on  law  and  pub- 
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lie  affairs  for  journalists.  The  School  has 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  N.C. 
Press  Association,  N.C.  Working  Press  and 
many  other  professional  groups  in  the  state 
and  region,  including  chapters  of  the 
American  Advertising  Federation,  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America,  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Mid-Atlantic 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  Women  in  Communication. 


Visiting  Journalists  and 
Scholars 


Each  academic  year,  scores  of  guests  visit  the 
School.  They  speak  to  classes  and  nearly 
always  talk  with  students  and  faculty  in  infor¬ 
mal  groups.  Most  are  professional  journalists 
and  others  in  mass  communication  who  pro¬ 
vide  invaluable  up-to-date  information.  Others 
are  outstanding  researchers  and  scholars. 

Most  come  from  North  Carolina;  others  come 
from  across  the  United  States  and  a  number 
from  abroad.  They  are  either  special  guests  in 
School-sponsored  programs  or  in  programs 
with  which  the  School  cooperates,  such  as  the 
Editor-in-Residence  program  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


Hearst  Visiting  Professionals’ 
Program 


The  School  was  one  of  only  five  in  the  nation 
originally  selected  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  in  1990  to  receive  an 
endowment  of  $200,000  to  b  ring  in  several 
mass  communication  professionals  each  year 
to  talk  to  classes  and  visit  with  students  in 
small  groups.  Other  schools  were  selected 
later. 


Twenty-Something  Program 


I  his  program  brings  several  young  profession¬ 
als —  people  who  are  20-something  in  age  —  to 


the  School  each  year.  They  talk  to  classes  and 
meet  with  students  in  informal  coffee  sessions, 
lunches  or  dinners. 


AEJMC  and  Other  Associations 


The  School  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
active  journalism  and  mass  communication 
units  in  the  nation  in  its  activities  with  the 
Association  tor  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  (AEJMC),  the  3,000- 
member  organization  tor  educators.  For  many 
years,  School  facu  Ity  members  have  held 
national  leadership  positions,  sat  on  AEJMC 
boards  and  committees,  headed  AEJMC  divi¬ 
sions  and  helped  to  edit  national  AEJMC 
publications.  Two  deans  have  been  AEJMC 
presidents:  Neil  Luxon  in  1957  and  Richard 
Cole  in  1983.  Thomas  Bowers,  associate  dean, 
was  president  in  1989. 

Professor  Donald  L.  Shaw  was  editor 
of  the  most  prestigious  academic  journal  in  the 
field,  Journalism  Quarterly,  from  1989  to  1992. 

Faculty  members  are  active  in  many 
other  national,  international,  and  regional 
organizations.  Among  them:  the  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communication 
Research  (IAMCR),  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators  (IABC), 

American  Association  tor  Public  Opinion 
Research  (AAPOR),  Southern  Association  for 
Public  Opinion  Research  (SAPOR), 
Accrediting  Council  on  Education  tor 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications  (ACE- 
JMC),  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  (ASJMC),  and 
committees  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(SNPA)  and  the  American  Press  Institute 
(API). 

Phil  Meyer,  the  Knight  Chair  in 
Journalism,  was  the  1989-90  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Public  Opinion 
Research  (AAPOR)  and  the  1992-93  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Association  for  Public 
Opinion  Research  (WAPOR).  The  School 
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houses  the  world  secretariat  of  WAPOR. 
Professor  Margaret  A.  Blanchard  has  been 
president  of  the  American  Journalism 
Historians  Association.  Dean  Cole  has  been 
president  of  ASJMC  and  vice  president  of 
ACEJMC  and  IAMCR. 


Minority  Presence 


The  School  is  firmly  committed  to  enlarging 
its  minority  presence  at  all  levels.  In  recent 
years,  minority  students  have  constituted  more 
than  12  percent  of  the  enrollment  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The 
School  earmarks  scholarship  money  for 
minority  students  each  year,  and  there  is  a 
School  committee  on  minority  activities. 

Under  the  Board  of  Governors’  gen¬ 
eral  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  black 
students  may  be  eligible  for  special  financial 
assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of 
degree-credit  course  work,  and  demonstrate 
financial  need. 

Associate  Professor  Harry  Amana,  a 
black  full-time  faculty  member,  has  been  a 
mainstay  of  the  School’s  minorities  programs 
for  years.  Students  of  all  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  use  the  School’s  placement  ser¬ 
vice,  of  course,  but  the  School  also  sends  a 
group  of  black  students  and  a  faculty  member 
to  the  job-placement  conference  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington  D.C.  each  year. 

To  recruit  outstanding  high  school 
minority  students  who  are  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism-mass  communication,  the  School 
awards  two  $1,000  Alexander  Morisey 
Scholarships  to  freshmen  and  two  $1,000 
Vivian  Edmonds  Scholarships  to  sophomores 
each  year.  Morisey  was  a  North  Carolina 
native  who  had  an  outstanding  career  in  news¬ 
papers  and  public  relations.  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
publisher  of  The  Carolina  Tuned  in  Durham, 
was  inducted  into  the  North  Carolina 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in  1988. 


The  School  also  has  the  Tom  Wicker 
Scholarship  —  named  after  the  lamed  New  York 
Timed  political  columnist  —  that  goes  to  a 
minority  graduate  student. 

The  School  was  selected  nationally  to 
host  the  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund’s 
minority  reporting  intern  program  for  several 
years. 

The  School  also  actively  participates 
in  several  programs  by  encouraging  minority 
students  to  compete  for  national  awards  and 
jobs.  Among  those  programs  are  newspaper 
internships  sponsored  by  the  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund. 

The  School  was  among  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  become  involved  with  the  Minority 
Professional-in- Residence  program  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE). 

The  School  has  had  a  strong  minority 
presence  in  its  full-time  faculty  for  years  and 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  minority  students 
than  most  UNC-Chapel  Hill  academic  units. 


Rainbow  Institute 


With  generous  grants  from  The  Freedom 
Forum,  the  School  has  held  highly  successful 
Rainbow  Institutes  since  1992,  during  which 
outstanding  high  school  journalists  of  all 
shades  of  the  racial  rainbow  have  come  to 
Chapel  Hill  for  three  weeks  of  intensive 
instruction  in  June  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  as  interns  on  newspapers  across  the 
country. 


Some  of  the  keys  to  success 


in  the  School  are  experi¬ 
ence,  hard  work  and  deter¬ 
mination.  My  campaigns 

Dei  d  re  Fitzpatrick 

—Copywriter,  Bozell,  Inc. 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  Class  of  1990 

class  taught  me  that  valu¬ 
able  lesson.  Professor 
Lauterborn  made  us  work 
until  we  sweated — but  then 
again,  isn't  that  what  real 
business  is  about!  We  were 
treated  like  true  agency 
workers  who  were  required 
to  dive  in  head  first  with¬ 
out  a  life  preserver.  In  a 
situation  like  that,  you 
learn  quickly  how  to  swim. 
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The  Undergraduate 
Experience 


Journalists  and  mass  communicators  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  today  ’s 
world.  To  prepare  graduates  for  careers,  the 
School  o!  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  offers  an  undergraduate  expe¬ 
rience  full  of  practical  opportunities  and  eye- 
opening  discoveries. 

Students  in  the  School  can  reach  their 
fullest  potential  in  the  classroom,  through 
practical  work  experience,  and  in  a  variety  of 
student  and  professional  organizations.  Each 
student  molds  his  or  her  unique  experience 
through  interaction  with  faculty  members  and 
staff,  other  students,  and  the  many  profession¬ 
als  who  visit  the  School  each  year.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  guiding  the  School’s  efforts  is  that  jour¬ 
nalists  and  other  communicators  must  under¬ 
stand  the  political,  social,  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  forces  that  operate  within  society.  For 
this  reason,  students  acquire  a  background  in 
the  humanities,  social  sciences  and  natural  sci¬ 
ences  while  preparing  themselves  for  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  careers. 
Journalism-mass  communication  courses 
account  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  credit  hours 
earned  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication.  The 
balance  of  each  student’s  program  is  expected 
to  provide  the  broad  education  necessary  for 
careers  in  mass  communication. 

Students  can  plunge  into  an  academic 
program  that  provides  a  basic  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation,  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  free  press  in  a  democratic  society,  and  a 
fundamental 
knowledge  of 
journalistic  and 

mass  communication  techniques  and  sub¬ 
stance. 

That  philosophy  of  a  broad  education 
helps  the  School  fulfill  its  responsibility  to  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  to  prepare  men  and 
women  for  jobs  on  newspapers  and  othei  mass 
media  in  the  state.  The  undergraduate  pro¬ 


gram,  therefore,  includes  technique  courses  in 
sufficient  number  to  provide  its  graduates 
with  entry-level  skills  for  reporting,  editing, 
advertising,  broadcast  news,  electronic  com¬ 
munication,  photojournalism,  graphics,  visual 
communication,  public  relations  and  other 
fields. 

The  following  sections  contain  consid¬ 
erable  information  about: 

•  University  admissions  policies. 

•  Advising  for  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  planning  to  enter  the  School. 

•  School  academic  procedures  and 
regulations. 

•  Degree  requirements. 

•  Student  activities. 

•  Minority  opportunities. 

•  Research  opportunities. 


Admissions:  Policies  and 
Requirements _ 


The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  is  one  of  the  undergraduate 
units  of  the  University.  Before  entering  the 
School,  students  enroll  in  the  General  College 
during  their  first  two  years,  after  which  they 
may  transfer  to  the  School  or  one  of  the  other 
undergraduate  units.  Freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores  may  take  several  journalism  courses. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the 
General  College  is  the  opportunity  to  explore 
different  interests.  In  the  spring  of  the  sopho¬ 
more  year,  students  declare  a  major  field  of 


study  and  transfer  to  undergraduate  programs 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  one  of 
the  professional  Schools  in  either  the  Division 
of  Academic  Affairs  (Business,  Education, 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication)  or  the 
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Division  of  Health  Alfairs  (Medical 
Technology,  Radiological  Science,  Pharmacy, 
Public  Health,  Physical  Therapy,  Dental 
Hygiene,  Nursing). 

The  University’s  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Office  oversees  undergraduate 
admissions  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Send 
requests  for  information  and  application  forms 
to  that  office  at  Jackson  Hall,  Campus  Box 
2200,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2200. 

Please  submit  a  nonrelundable  appli¬ 
cation  fee  ol  $55  with  your  application  lor 
admission.  An  applicant  who  has  been  otfered 
admission  and  who  will  live  on  campus  must 
pay  a  $100  nonrelundable  deposit  that  is  cred¬ 
ited  toward  the  First  semester’s  tuition.  It  a  stu¬ 
dent  lives  off-campus,  the  deposit  is  $25. 

The  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Office  also  advises  potential  transfer  students 
about  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  to 
take  in  preparation  for  junior-year  transfer  to 
the  University  from  other  campuses. 

The  following  high  school  courses  are 
required  for  admission  to  the  University: 

•  In  English,  tour  course  units  emphasizing 
grammar,  composition  and  literature. 

•  In  mathematics,  three  course  units  including 
algebra  I,  algebra  II  and  geometry,  or  a  high¬ 
er-level  mathematics  course  for  which  algebra 
II  is  a  prerequisite. 

•  In  science,  three  course  units  including  (1) 
at  least  one  unit  in  a  life  or  biological  science 
(for  example,  biology),  (2)  at  least  one  unit  in 
a  physical  science  (for  example,  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  chemistry,  physics),  and  (3)  at  least  one 
laboratory  course. 

•  In  social  studies,  two  course  units  including 
one  unit  in  U.S.  history,  but  an  applicant  who 
does  not  have  the  unit  in  U.S.  history  may  be 
admitted  on  the  condition  that  at  least  three 
semester  hours  in  that  subject  will  be  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 


•  In  addition,  it  is  required  that  prospective 
students  complete  at  least  two  course  units  in 
one  foreign  language,  and  take  one  foreign- 
language  course  unit  and  one  mathematics 
course  unit  in  the  twelfth  grade. 


Students  are  admitted  to  the  Schoo 
when  they  attain  junior  standing  and  have 
completed  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  General 
College  on  the  Chapel 
Hill  campus  or  have 
earned  grades  of  C  or 
better  in  equivalent 
courses  at  other  recog¬ 
nized  institutions. 

“Course  units’’  as 
defined  in  these 
requirements  may 

include  high  school-level  courses  taken  and 
passed  by  an  applicant  after  being  graduated 
from  high  school,  as  well  as  those  taken  while 
enrolled  as  a  high  school  student. 

To  qualifv  for  admission  from  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  General  College  or  from 
another  UNC-Chapel  Hill  department  or 
school,  students  must  have  earned  an  overall 
quality-point  average  of  2 A  or  better  in  all 
course  work.  Because  the  University  limits  the 
number  of  transfer  students  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  applicants  compete  for  admission  to 
the  School  on  the  basis  of  quality-point  aver¬ 
ages  and  other  academic  credentials,  and  on 
such  matters  as  commitment  to  a  career  in 
journalism  or  mass  communication  (JOMC) 
and  letters  of  recommendation.  The  Final  deci¬ 
sion  on  admitting  junior  transfers  from  other 
universities  rests  with  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Although  there  may  be  exceptions, 
the  general  policy  is  that  the  School  accepts  no 
more  than  six  credits  in  JOMC  courses  from 
another  institution. 


ELIZABETH  MAYBACH 


Students  meet  in 
the  library  to  work 
on  a  class  assign¬ 
ment. 
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Pre-Transfer  Advising 


Students  are  urged  to  visit  the  School  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  to  meet  with 
faculty  members  and  plan  a  sound  foundation 
for  their  professional  program.  JOMC  faculty 
members  serve  as  General  College  advisers  to 
assist  students  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus. 
Pre-JOMC  students  are  also  invited  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  School  activities,  which  are  posted  in 
Howell  Hall  and  listed  in  the  School's  weekly 
newsletter. 


Advising 


Each  major  in  the  School  is  assigned  to  a  fac¬ 
ulty  adviser,  who  helps  plan  academic  pro¬ 
grams.  Advisers  are  available  during  specified 
office  hours  throughout  the  academic  year. 
Students  are  required  to  consult  with  their 
advisers  during  registration  week  each  semes¬ 
ter  to  review  their  worksheet  (for  graduation 
requirements)  and  to  get  the  adviser’s 
approval  for  the  following  semester’s  courses. 
The  associate  dean  also  is  available  for  special 
advising  problems. 


Worksheets 


Each  JOMC  major's  curriculum  requirements 
leading  to  graduation  are  recorded  on  a  work¬ 
sheet  in  his  or  her  folder  in  the  School  office. 
Worksheets  are  updated  each  semester  by 
office  personnel.  Students  should  ask  lor  a 
new  copy  of  the  worksheet  each  semester  and 
review  it  with  their  adviser  during  registration 
week.  The  School  follows  careful  procedures 
to  monitor  each  students  fulfillment  of  gradu¬ 
ation  requirements,  but  the  student  is  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  for  the  completion  of 
University  and  School  requirements. 


Classes  Open  to  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores 


Two  classes,  JOMC  1 1,  "The  World  of  Mass 
Communication,"  and  JOMC  15,  “Future 
Vision:  Exploring  the  Visual  World,  are  open 
to  freshmen,  and  several  are  open  to  sopho¬ 
mores. 

If  a  sophomore  has  passed  the 
School's  spelling  and  grammar  examination, 
he  or  she  may  enroll  in  JOMC  53, 
"Newswriting.”  A  sophomore  may  proceed 
from  JOMC  53  to  JOMC  54,  "Reporting”  (or 
even  to  JOMC  57,  "News  Editing,”  although 
upperclass  students  nearly  always  take  all  the 
spaces  in  this  course).  A  sophomore  might 
wish  to  take  JOMC  56,  "Feature  Writing."  In 
addition,  special  skills  courses  that  are  taught 
occasionally  under  the  JOMC  191  number 
may  be  open  to  sophomores  it  they  have 
passed  JOMC  53  and  ll  the  instructor  feels 
that  the  student  is  ready  for  the  191  course. 
Sophomores  planning  to  enter  the  advertising 
sequence  should  take  JOMC  170,  "Principles 
of  Advertising,"  if  space  is  available. 

Without  any  prerequisites,  sophomores  may  take: 
JOMC  1 1  "The  World  of  Mass  Communication 
JOMC  15  "Future  Vision:  Exploring  the  Visual 

World" 

JOMC  50  “Electronic  Information  Sources" 

JOMC  85  "The  World  of  Graphic  Design" 

JOMC  1  1  1  “Minorities  and  Communication" 

JOMC  1  12  “  The  Black  Press  and  U.S.  History” 
JOMC  142  "The  Mass  Media  and  U.S.  History" 
JOMC  144  “Censorship" 

JOMC  146  “International  Communication  and 

Comparative  Journalism” 

JOMC  160  "Freedom  of  Expression  in  the 

United  States” 
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Special  Requirements 


Because  JOMC  assignments  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  on  a  computer — olten  under  deadline 
conditions  — students  must  have  good  key¬ 
board  skills  at  the  time  ot  admission  to  the 
School.  It  is  useful,  although  not  essential,  that 
students  be  familiar  with  word-processing 
software. 


Spelling-Grammar  Examination 


Students  are  expected  to  have  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation  and 
other  writing  skills  before  they  enter  the 
School.  In  line  with  these  expectations,  the 
School  requires  that  students  earn  a  score  of 
at  least  60  percent  on  its  spelling-grammar 
examination  before  taking  JOMC  53, 
“Newswriting,  ’  or  JOMC  171,  "Advertising 
Copywriting.  Further,  students  must  earn  a 
score  of  at  least  70  percent  on  the  examination 
as  a  condition  for  graduation.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  administered  several  times  a  semester 
and  during  the  summer.  Spelling-grammar 
examination  scores  become  part  of  students’ 
records. 

The  School  has  a  remedial  program 
that  students  have  come  to  call  the  Grammar 
Slammer.  It  offers  special  help  to  students  who 
want  to  learn  more  about  spelling,  grammar, 
punctuation  and  the  like. 

Academic  Procedures 
and  Regulations 


Enrollment  in  Courses 


Journalism-mass  communication  majors  nor¬ 
mally  have  priority  over  other  students  for 
space  in  JOMC  courses,  but  space  is  not 
guaranteed  in  all  courses  in  any  given  semes¬ 
ter.  Permission  is  required  from  the  instructor 
(and  in  some  cases  from  the  School)  for  a  few 
courses. 


Students  should  consult  with  their 
advisers  early  in  a  semester  to  begin  planning 
for  the  subsequent  semester  and  should  get 
permission  from  instructors  in  the  School  for 
those  courses  that  are  “permission  only” 
before  registration. 

A  student  who  does  not  attend  the 
first  meeting  of  a  class  may  be  forced  by  the 
instructor  to  drop  the  course  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  made  a  prior  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  Students  who  enroll  in  a  course  but 
who  decide  not  to  take  the  course  and  who  do 
not  attend  any  class  sessions  must  initiate  a 
drop  procedure  in  the  School  office.  Students 
are  not  automatically  dropped  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  unless  the  student  drops  the 
course  officially,  it  will  appear  on  the  semester 
grade  report  with  a  grade  of  IN  or  AB. 


Course  Loads 


Students  may  not  register  for  more  than  17 
hours  or  fewer  than  12  hours  per  semester 
without  permission  from  the  associate  dean. 
JOMC  students  are  expected  to  take  a  normal 
course  load  of  at  least  15  credits  per  semester. 
Course  loads  of  fewer  than  12  credits  will  be 
permitted  only  in  the  most  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  Subject  to  the  above  restrictions,  stu¬ 
dents  may  drop  courses  any  time  during  the 
University’s  regular  drop  period.  After  that, 
drops  are  permitted  for  a  limited  number  of 
reasons,  including  medical  problems  or  a 
change  in  job  status. 


Academic  Progress 


To  remain  academically  eligible,  students  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

•  1 .50  quality-point  average  and  24  academic 
semester  hours  (cumulative)  to  begin  the  third 
semester  in  residence. 

•1.75  quality-point  average  and  51  academic 
semester  hours  (cumulative)  to  begin  the  fifth 
semester  in  residence. 
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The  courses  at  Carolina’s  School  of 


•1.90  quality-point  average  and  78  academic 
semester  hours  (cumulative)  to  begin  the  sev¬ 
enth  semester  in  residence. 

•  2.00  quality-point  average  and  105  academic 
semester  hours  (cumulative)  to  begin  the  ninth 
semester  in  residence. 

Required  physical  education  activity 
courses  do  not  count  as  academic  semester 
hours.  Semester  hours  taken  on  other  campus¬ 
es  in  which  at  least  C  grades  have  been  earned 
will  be  used  in  computing  the  cumulative  total 
of  semester  hours  passed.  Quality  points  are 
computed  as  follows:  A  4.0,  A-  3.7,  B+  3.3,  B 
3.0,  B-  2.7,  C+  2.3,  C  2.0,  C-  1 .7,  D+  1 .3,  D 
1.0,  F  0.0. 

Students  failing  to  meet  (1)  the  mini¬ 
mum  cumulative  grade-point  average  and  (2) 
the  minimum  academic  semester  hours  passed 
may  attempt  to  retain  or 
restore  their  academic  eligi¬ 
bility  by: 


Journalism  provided  an  unbelievably 
strong  foundation  for  my  career.  I 
really  appreciate  the  rigorous  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  classes  more  today 
than  I  did  then. 


•  Taking  courses  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

•  Taking  correspondence 
courses  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

•  Removing  excused  AB  or 
IN  grades. 
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-Sonja  Gantt  Gibson, 
Anchor/Reporter, 
WGN  News, 
Chicago.  III. 


Students  failing  to  meet  these 
requirements  have  the  right 
to  petition  for  readmission, 
but  unless  there  are  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  such  an  appeal  has  little  chance  of 
approval. 


Pass-D-Fabl  Option 

Students  may  elect  the  option  by  obtaining  the 
Pass-Fail  Course  Registration  form  in  the 
School  office  and  submitting  it  at  that  otlice. 
The  deadline  is  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of 
classes  each  semester.  The  decision  to  declare 
a  course  PS-D-F  is  irrevocable;  appeals  for 
exceptions  will  not  be  heard.  Course  instruc¬ 
tors  are  not  told  the  identity  of  students  elect¬ 


ing  the  option  and  submit  regular  letter  grades 
for  all  students.  Course  content  and  course 
requirements  are  the  same  for  PS-D-F  regis¬ 
trants  as  tor  other  students.  The  minimum 
performance  for  a  PS  grade  is  equivalent  to 
the  minimum  performance 
for  a  C-. 

The  University  Registrar’s  office  con¬ 
verts  reported  letter  grades  to  appropriate  PS- 
D-F  grades.  II  the  reported  grade  is  C-  or 
higher,  it  will  be  converted  to  a  PS.  II  the 
instructor  reports  a  grade  of  D,  D+  or  F,  stu¬ 
dents  will  receive  that  grade  for  the  course. 

For  the  purpose  of  computing  a  grade-point- 
average,  a  PS  grade  does  not  count  as  hours 
attempted,  so  the  PS  grade  does  not  affect  the 
CPA.  Grades  of  D+,  D  or  F  under  the  PS-D- 
F  option  count  as  hours  attempted  and  are 
treated  the  same  as  similar  grades  earn  ed  in 
other  courses. 

The  following  regulations  govern  the 
use  of  the  PS-D-F  option: 

•  Students  cannot  elect  the  PS-D-F  option  for 
any  course  unless  they  are  taking  at  least  nine 
academic  hours  for  letter-grade  credit  during 
that  semester.  PE.  courses  do  not  count  in  that 
nine-hour  minimum. 

•  No  more  than  four  credit  hours  may  be 
taken  on  the  PS-D-F  option  in  any  single 
semester. 

•  No  more  than  1 1  hours  of  PS-D-F  credit 
may  be  applied  to  graduation  requirements. 

These  limits  do  not  include  credits  in  courses 
that  are  limited  to  PS-D-F  grades.  That 
specifically  means  that  hours  earned  in 
JOMC  55  will  not  be  included  in  the  limits. 

The  PS-D-F  option  may  not  be  used 
for  the  following:  (1)  General  College  basic 
skills  courses  (mathematics,  English,  and  for¬ 
eign  language)  or  perspective  requirements. 
Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  may  elect  the  PS-D-F 
option  for  courses  used  to  satisfy  junior-senior 
perspective  requirements — within  the  limits 
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defined  above.  Physical  education  activity 
courses  may  be  taken  under  the  option  even  il 
they  are  used  to  satisfy  a  graduation  require¬ 
ment.  (2)  JOMC  courses,  except  for  JOMC 
55  as  noted  above.  (3)  Courses  required  by 
number  for  the  major.  (4)  Summer  School 
courses.  (5)  Courses  in  a  minor  or  second 
major. 

Final  Examinations 

Students  are  expected  to  take  final  examina¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  University’s 
schedule  and  regulations.  In  cases  where  a 
student  has  three  scheduled  examinations 
scheduled  by  the  registrar  within  24  hours,  an 
excused  absence  from  one  of  the  examinations 
can  be  approved  by  the  associate  dean. 


Confidentiality  of'  Records 


Student  files  in  the  School  office  are  confiden¬ 
tial  and  are  restricted  to  persons  with  adminis¬ 
trative  or  academic  reasons  to  see  them.  No 
one  else  may  see  a  student’s  records  without 
the  student’s  permission.  Students  may  allow 
prospective  employers  to  see  their  records  by 
signing  a  release. 


Honors  Program 


Degree  Requirements 


Sequences  and  Double  Majors 


A  sequence  in  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  is  a  concentration  in 
news-editorial  journalism,  electronic  commu¬ 
nication,  advertising,  public  relations  or  visual 
communication  (photojournalism  or  graphics). 
Each  sequence  has  some  courses  that  are 
required  specifically;  some  courses  are 
required  for  all  majors  in  the  School. 

Students  may  complete  a  minor  or 
second  major  in  another  department  or  school. 
The  completion  of  a  minor  or  second  major 
must  be  certified  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  the  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School, 
and  students  should 
consult  advisers  in  the 
chosen  discipline.  The 
degree  earned  is 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  Second 
majors  and  minors  are  noted  on  the  student's 
final  transcript  but  not  on  the  diploma. 
Sequences  are  not  noted  on  the  transcript  or 
diploma. 


CRAIG  JONES 


All  students  must 
take  the  spelling 
and  grammar 
examination. 


An  honors  program  is  available  to  students 
who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  distinguished  work.  Admission  to  the 
honors  courses  (JOMC  98  and  99)  is  based 
upon  an  average  of  3.5  or  better  in  the  major 
and  overall,  recommendation  by  a  faculty 
member  in  the  School,  and  approval  by  the 
director  of  the  honors  program.  Students  suc¬ 
cess!  ully  completing  the  program  are  graduat 
ed  ’  'with  honors  or  "with  highest  honors. 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  Degree 
_ Requirements _ 


Undergraduates  must  meet  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  requirements  for  graduation: 

•  A  distribution  of  courses  during  the  first  two 
years  that  meets  General  College 
requirements. 

•  A  minimum  of  120  credits  (not  including 
physical  education  activity  courses)  with  a 
quality-point  average  of  2.0. 
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JENNIFER  FLEISHER 


Assistant  Professor 
Mike  Williams  discusses 
a  student’s  work  on  a 
photojournalism 
assignment. 


2  1 


Students  who  hope  to  complete 
degree  requirements  in  Summer  School 
should  be  especially  aware  that  lack  of  enroll¬ 
ment  might  torce  the  School  to  cancel  certain 
courses  or  sections  during  either  or  both  sum¬ 
mer  sessions. 


politics,  state  and  local  government  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  recent  U.S.  history  —  students  in  the 
School  must  take  specified  courses  to  satisfy 
certain  General  College  and  junior-senior  per¬ 
spective  requirements: 

General  College  Perspective*) 


JOMC  Requirements  in  all 


Sequences 


The  grade  of  D  in  a  core  JOMC  course  can¬ 
not  count  toward  graduation;  the  student  must 
repeat  the  course.  Only  one  D  in  a  JOMC 
elective  may  be  counted  m  the  minimum 
JOMC  credit  hours  required  for  graduation. 

Of  the  basic  120  hours  for  graduation, 
at  least  90  hours  must  be  outside  the  School. 
Within  those  90  hours,  at  least  65  must  be  in 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Beyond  the  basic  120  hours 
for  graduation  (not  counting  the  one-hour  P.E. 
activity  courses),  students  may  take  as  many 
JOMC  courses  as  they  like.  (Also,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  more  than  30  credits  in 
JOMC  courses,  stu¬ 
dents  may  count  one 
or  two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  courses  in  the  90  hours  outside  JOMC  but 
not  in  the  65  Arts  and  Sciences  credits:  1 1, 

111,  115,  HO,  HI,  H2, 

144,  145,  146,  160.)  The 

minimum  number  of 
JOMC  credits  required  is 
27,  and  students  are 
strongly  encouraged  to 
take  more.  (Honors  stu¬ 
dents  must  take  more  than 
27.)  Please  note:  Although 
JOMC  55  d  oes  count  as  a 
JOMC  course,  it  is  not 
counted  in  the  minimum  of  2/  credit  hours 
required  in  JOMC  for  graduation;  it  must  be 
beyond  that. 

To  gain  knowledge  of  lour  important 
subjects  — economics,  U.S.  government  and 


•  Social  sciences:  Students  must  take  ECON 
10  (economics)  and  must  choose  from  among 
these  POL1  courses:  41,  70  and  75  (U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics). 

•  History:  To  satisfy  the  Other  Western 
History  requirement,  students  must  take 
HIST  8H  or  HIST  22  (recent  U.S.  history). 

Junior-Senior  Perspectives 

•  Social  sciences:  Students  must  choose  from 
among  these  POLI  courses:  42,  43,  46,  102, 
134,  135  and  136  (state  and  local  government 
and  politics). 

JOMC  students  are  advised  to  take 
STAT  1 1,  "Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics  and 


Data  Analysis,"  to  satisfy  the  second  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences  requirement  (in  addition  to 
MATH  1  0)  for  General  College. 

Students  are  also  expected  to  gain 
depth  of  knowledge  of  a  topic  outside  the 
School.  At  a  minimum,  they  must  take  an  out¬ 
side  concentration  of  at  least  three  courses 
(minimum  of  nine  credit  hours)  in  another 
department  or  school,  and  courses  used  to  sat¬ 
isfy  General  College  requirements  cannot  be 
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used  to  satisfy  that  requirement.  Students  mtiy 
also  satisfy  the  outside  requirement  by  com¬ 
pleting  a  minor  or  second  major  in  another 
department  or  school.  The  completion  of  a 
minor  or  second  major  must  be  certified  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School,  and  students  should 
consult  advisers  in  the  chosen  discipline. 

Other  requirements: 

•  A  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  in 
JOMC  courses. 

•  A  passing  score  on  the  School’s  spelling  and 
grammar  examination. 

•  All  five  General  Education  Perspectives  for 
juniors  and  seniors.  JOMC  courses  may  not 
be  used  to  satisfy  these  perspective 
requirements. 

•  The  Special  Studies  91 P  course  offered  for 
internship  credit  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  not 
count  toward  a  major  in  JOMC.  No  JOMC 
major  may  receive  credit  for  the  course. 


News-Editorial  Sequence 
_ Requirements 


Four  courses  are  required  in  the  core: 

JOMC  53  (4  credits),  "Newswriting” 

JOMC  54  (3),  "Reporting” 

JOMC  57  (3),  "News  Editing” 

JOMC  164  (3),  "Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics” 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at 
least  two  courses  (including  at  least  one  at  the 
100-1  evel)  from  among  the  following  craft 
JOMC  courses:  21,  56,  58,  80,  85,  121,  154, 
156,  157,  180,  181,  185,  186,  191  (when  it  is  a 


craft  course).  In  addition,  students  must  take 
at  least  two  courses  from  among  the  following 
conceptual  courses:  111,  112,  115,  140,  141, 
142,  144,  145,  146,  160. 


Visual  Communication 

_ Sequence _ 

(Photojournalism  Option) 


Students  must  take  five  core  courses: 

JOMC  53  (4),  "Newswriting" 

JOMC  54  (3),  "Reporting”  or 
JOMC  57  (3),  "News  Editing” 

JOMC  80  (3),  “Beginning  Photojournalism" 

JOMC  85  (3),  "The  World  of  Graphic  Design” 
JOMC  164  (3),  “Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics" 

Two  advanced  craft  courses  are  required: 

JOMC  180  (3),  "Advanced  Photojournalism 
JOMC  181  (3),  "Documentary  Photojournalism” 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at  least  one 
conceptual  course  selected  from  the  following: 

111,  112,  115,  140,  141,  142,  144,  145, 

146,  160. 


Visual  Communication 
Sequence  (Graphics  Option) 


Students  must  take  the  same  core  courses  as 
th  ose  listed  for  the  photojournalism  option. 
Two  advanced  craft  courses  are  required: 

JOMC  185  (3),  “Publication  Design  and 
Information  Graphics’ 

JOMC  186  (3),  "Specialized  Studies  in 
Graphic  Design” 

All  other  requirements  are  the  same  as  in  the 
photojournalism  option. 
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Electronic  Communication 
_ Sequence 


Students  in  the  electronic  communication 
sequence  must  take  live  core  courses: 

JOMC21  (3),  " Broadcast  Journalism 
JOMC53  (4),  "Newswriting" 

JOMC  54  (3),  "Reporting" 

JOMC  121  (3),  "Advanced  Broadcast  News  Reporting 
JOMC  164  (3),  "Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics” 

Please  note:  JOMC  122  (3),  "Electronic  Field 
Production  and  Editing,”  is  highly  desirable  as 
an  elective. 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at 
least  two  courses  Irom  the  lollowing  group  ot 
conceptual  courses:  111,  112,  115,  140,  141, 
142,  144,  145,  146,  160. 


Public  Relations  Sequence 


Students  in  the  public  relations  sequence  must 
take  six  core  courses: 

JOMC  53  (4),  "Newswriting" 

JOMC  57  (3),  "News  Editing" 

JOMC  130  (3),  "Principles  ot  Public  Relations 
JOMC  131  (3),  "Case  Studies  in  Public  Relations 
JOMC  132  (3),  "Public  Relations  Writing" 

JOMC  164  (3),  "Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at 
least  one  of  the  Following  cralt  courses:  21,  54, 
56,  58,  80,  85,  154,  156,  157,  180,  181,  185, 
186,  191  (when  it  is  a  cralt  course).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  students  must  take  at  least  one  conceptu¬ 
al  course  from  th  ese:  111,  112,  115,  140,  141, 
142,  144,  145,  146,  160. 


Advertising  Sequence 
Requirements 


Three  journalism  core  courses  are  required: 

JOMC  53  (4),  "Newswriting" 

JOMC  164  (3),  "Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics" 

JOMC  170  (3),  "Principles  of  Advertising" 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at 
least  four  of  the  following  courses:  171,  172, 
173,  174,  175,  176,  178,  179,  or  191  (if  the 

topic  is  advertising). 

In  addition,  students  must  take  at 
least  one  ol  these  conceptual  courses:  111,  112, 

115,  140,  141,  142,  144,  145,  146,  160. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
take  BUS1  160,  "Principles  of  Marketing." 


Minor  in  Technical  Writing 


In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
English,  the  School  offers  a  minor  in  technical 
writing  for  students  from  outside  the  School. 
Five  courses  are  required: 

JOMC  53  "Newswriting” 

JOMC  59  "Technical  and  Scientific  Editing”  or 
JOMC  57  "News  Editing" 

JOMC  85  "The  World  of  Graphic  Design  " 

ENGL  33  “Scientific  Writing" 

and  an  elective  course  from  a  list  including  biology, 
business  administration,  computer  science,  environ¬ 
mental  sciences  and  engineering  and  physics. 

Students  interested  m  the  technical 
writing  minor  should  consult  with  the  associ¬ 
ate  dean. 
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Student  Activities 
and  Organizations 


Improving  Through  Practical 
Experience 


“Sty  creative  inspiration  while  working  on  assign¬ 
ments  for  journalism  clcUK  ics  came  mostly  from  my 
jobs.  The  practical  work  experience  guided  me 
through  classes.  At  the  same  time,  the  classes  offered 
critiques  of  my  work  in  the  field.  Both  proved 
extremely  beneficial,  especially  when  done  at  the 
same  time.  ” 

—  Angela  Hampton,  News  Anchor, 

WTEN-TV,  Albany,  N.Y. 

What  better  way  to  learn  what  a  per¬ 
son  does  best  and  improve  those  skills  than 
through  practical  experience  or  work  with 
others  in  any  of  the  School’s  many  student 
organizations? 

One  example  is  Carolina  graduate 
David  Zucchino,  a  former  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  with  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Zucchino 
says  that  the  time  he  spent  working  for  The 
Daily  Tar  Heel  was  invaluable.  He  went  on  to 
win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature  writing  in 
1989  and  was  inducted  into  the  N.C. 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in  1995. 

The  School  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations  and  services  that  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  further  education,  practical  work 
experience  and  personal  development. 


Practical  Experience 


Students  are  urged  to  work  on  The  Daily  Tar 
Heel,  the  principal  student  newspaper  of  die 
University,  or  on  the  student  newspaper  of  the 
institution  they  attend  for  their  first  two  years 
of  college.  Experience  on  other  media  is 
encouraged  throughout  the  student’s  years  on 
campus.  Publications  include  Black  Ink, 
Zeitgeist,  and  others.  The  UNC  Journalist ,  a  lab¬ 
oratory  newspaper  ol  the  School,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  print  outlet  for  students,  as  is  JAFA  News, 
the  publication  of  the  School’s  alumni  orgam- 


Advertising  Club 

Students  interested  in  advertising  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  join  this  organization,  an  academic 
chapter  affiliated  with  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  (AAF).  Regular  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  with  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing  professionals  as  guest  speakers.  The  Ad 
Club  participates  in  the  AAF’s  national  stu¬ 
dent  advertising  competition. 

Carolina  Association  of 
Black  Journalists 

This  student  organization  was  founded  in 
spring  1990  and  is  open  to  any  student  in  the 
School  or  University.  Its  pnmaiy  purpose  is  to 
support  and  encourage  careers  for  minority 
students  in  mass  communication  and  to  sensi¬ 
tize  media  coverage  and  employment  practices 
toward  minorities.  It  is  recognized  as  a  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  student  organization,  and  because 
its  membership  is  predominantly  black,  it  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists. 

National  Press  Photographers 
Association  Student  Chapter 

This  organization,  which  is  a  chartered  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  NPPA,  provides  students  with  a 
direct  link  to  working  press  photographers. 
The  group  sponsors  and  attends  critique  ses¬ 
sions,  workshops,  and  seminars  relating  to  all 
aspects  of  photojournalism.  Photography  trips 
and  social  events  are  also  held. 

Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association  (RTNDA) 

This  organization — formed  in  1992  as  the  first 
campus  chapter  of  the  RTNDA  in  the 
Carolinas  — is  affiliated  with  the  national 
RTNDA.  Officers  include  a  president  and 
four  vice  presidents,  who  are  responsible  for 
annual  projects,  membership,  meetings  and 
outreach  to  the  University  community  and  the 
electronic  media  profession. 


zation. 
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Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association  of  the  Carolinas 
(RTNDAC) 

This  organization,  the  first  campus  chapter  in 
North  Carolina,  is  affiliated  with  RTNDAC, 
which  is  not  affiliated  with  national  RTNDA. 
Through  monthly  meetings  and  other  projects, 
RTNDAC  has  close  contact  with  news  direc¬ 
tors  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  two- 
state  administrative  headquarters  of  RTNDAC 
is  also  in  the  School. 

Public  Relations  Student  Society 
of  America 

This  was  established  in  1990.  It  is  affiliated 
with  PRSA,  the  largest  organization  of  public 
relations  professionals  in  the  world.  Students 
hear  from  professionals  in  the  area  at  monthly 
meetings. 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Student 
Chapter 

In  1988,  a  student  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Design  was  organized  to  provide 
students  with  greater  exposure  to  graphic 
design  and  a  direct  link  with  professional  publi¬ 
cation  designers.  The  chapter  sponsors  work¬ 
shops,  seminars,  and  portfolio  reviews;  takes 
field  trips;  brings  in  visiting  professionals;  and 
holds  social  events. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists 

Students  interested  in  journalism  careers  are 
encouraged  to  join  the  campus  chapter  of  the 
national  Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
Student  membership  may  be  transferred  to 
professional  chapters  upon  graduation. 

Monthly  meetings  offer  sessions  with  profes¬ 
sionals  and  other  specialized  programs.  Each 
year  the  chapter  sponsors  a  seminar  on  how  to 
apply  for  a  job.  The  student  chapter  is  associat¬ 
ed  with  professional  chapters  on  regional  and 
national  levels,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  annual  meetings  at  both  levels.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  group  sponsors  a  Mark  of  Excellence 
competition  annually. 


Women  in  Communication,  Inc. 

All  students,  male  and  female,  are  invited  to 
join  W1CI.  Although  there  is  no  student  chap¬ 
ter  on  campus,  students  may  affiliate  with  the 
N.C.  Triangle  professional  chapter  and  work 
with  area  professionals  in  a  variety  of  programs 
and  projects.  A  student  member  can  transfer, 
upon  graduation,  to  full  membership  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter. 


Minority  Opportunities 


“Our  support  of  minority  students  is  preparation  for 
their  professional  Uses,  rather  than  expressly  for  their 
time  as  students.  The  support  comes  from  sources  such 
as  School-sponsored  trips  to  minority/  job  fairs,  schol¬ 
arships  for  minority  students  and  our  otsn  Carolina 
Association  of  Black  Journalists.  ” 

—  Harry  Amana,  Associate  Protessor. 

Support  for  the  Present 
and  the  Future 

Opportunities  tor  minority  students  to  excel  in 
the  School  increase  each  semester.  At  the  same 
time,  minority  enrollment  in  the  School  contin¬ 
ues  to  increase.  In  1994-95,  minority  students 
represented  14.6  percent  of  the  School’s  stu¬ 
dent  population.  Active  in  the  School’s  student 
organizations,  minority  students  also  find  sup¬ 
port  for  their  goals  in  a  student  organization 
called  Carolina  Association  of  Black 
Journalists,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Journalists.  The 
student  chapter  maintains  a  directory  of  minor¬ 
ity  journalism  students  and  coordinates,  with 
the  minority  adviser,  attendance  at  job  fairs 
throughout  the  Southeast  and  in  several  metro¬ 
politan  areas.  Other  special  minority  programs 
are  held  during  the  academic  year. 

The  School’s  involvement  with  minori¬ 
ty  students  starts  before  they  enter  Howell 
Hall.  Each  summer,  members  of  the  faculty 
meet  with  talented  minority  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  Project  Uplift,  a  program  that  brings 
to  campus  talented  minority  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  been  accepted  to  Carolina. 
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Faculty  members  and  students  meet  with 
groups  over  a  tour-week  period  to  discuss  the 
School  and  its  curriculum. 

Once  minority  students  have  enrolled  in 
the  School,  they  are  encouraged  to  seek  practi¬ 
cal  work  experience,  part-time  jobs  in  an  area  ot 
interest,  or  an  internship.  A  number  ot 
recruiters  trom  companies,  newspapers  and 
other  media  come  to  the  School  to  interview 
minority  students  for  internships  and  entry-level 
jobs. 

Minority  students  can  seek  a  variety  ot 
scholarships,  including  four  $1,000  awards  with 
preference  for  them — two  for  freshmen  and  two 
tor  sophomores. 

Minority  alumni  maintain  close  ties 
with  the  School.  "Many  of  the  alumni  stay 
abreast  of  what  is  going  on  within  the  School 
and  with  each  other,  so  a  network  is  growing, 
Associate  Professor  Harry  Amana  says.  "Th  ese 
alumni  are  willing  to  help  students  increase  their 
knowledge  of  the  working  world  and  ease  their 
entry  into  it.” 


Research  Opportunities 


“ Through  research  in  the  School,  I  ve  been  able  to 
explore  how  public  opinion  id  formed,  agenda-del  ting, 
and  the  rated  the  media  play  in  our  lived.  Some  of  my 
profeddord  are  combining  traditional  reporting  tech- 
nujiieo  with  newer  research  methodo  and  are  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  redearch.  1  be  benefitted  by  helping  with  their 
projectd  or  jiidt  deeing  what  they  ’re  doing.  Our  paperd 
and  projectd  are  geared  toward  publication,  oo  ltd  nice 
to  have  advice  from  people  known  for  their  expert  he. 

— John  Bare,  graduate  student,  Garner,  N.C. 

Finding  Answers  to  Important 
Questions 

The  School  is  working  on  many  important  ques¬ 
tions.  Among  them:  what  affects  our  daily  deci¬ 
sions,  how  and  why  we  communicate,  how 
effective  advertising  is.  The  research  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  limitless. 


Research  Productivity  and 
Mass  Communication 

The  School  ol  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  research.  A  study  in  Journalidm 
Quarterly  showed  that  the  School  ranked  No.  3 
in  publishing  academic  articles  among  all  U.S. 
journalism  schools,  and  No.  2  nationally  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  faculty  member.  This  is  especially 
significant  since  many  schools  have  much  larger 
faculties.  School  faculty  members  publish  in  an 
impressive  array  of  academic  and  professional 
journals  and  continue  to  write  book  after  book. 

Mass  Communication  Research 
Center 

The  Center  for  Research  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  is  an  active  part  of  the 
School.  The  center  provides  a  framework  in 
which  faculty  members  carry  out  research  as  a 
service  to  the  professional  field,  while  conduct¬ 
ing  methodological  and  theoretical  work  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  discipline  of  journalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munication. 

Faculty  members  seek  research  grants 
to  help  assure  the  scholarly  independence  and 
support  necessary  for  objective  research  into 
topics  of  use  to  practicing  mass  communicators 
and  educators.  In  addition,  the  results  of 
research  projects  are  compiled  into  reports  and 
distributed  widely. 

Carolina  Poll 

As  a  service  to  the  mass  media  of  the  state  and 
to  the  public,  the  School  conducts  the  Carolina 
Poll  once  a  semester  in  cooperation  with  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science. 

The  Public  Pulse 

Beginning  in  1992,  the  School  has  conducted  an 
annual  Chapel  Hill-Carrboro  public  opinion  poll 
on  current  issues  as  a  public 
service. 
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When  I  think  of  my  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  at  the 
UNC  School  of  Journalism, 
two  words  come  to  mind — 
Opportunity  and  Balance. 
The  School  of  Journalism 

Todd  Sandler 

—National  Television  Buyer,  BBDO,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Class  of  1994 

gives  students  tremendous 
opportunities  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  particular  area 
of  interest  while  not  ignor¬ 
ing  other  subjects  within 
the  University.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  requires  students  not 
only  to  take  journalism 
courses  but  also  to  study 
history,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  English  and 
whatever  additional  field 
or  fields  they  are 
interested  in. 
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The  Graduate 

Experience 

“The  faculty  me  inhere  ret  high  standards  here  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  a  net  Ala,  is  Communication.  I 
cone l, i tenth/  fin d  myself challenged  to  accomplish  far 
more  than  I  think  I  can,  hut  I  am  given  all  the  guid¬ 
ance  ana  encouragement  I  need  to  accomplish  it  any¬ 
way.  That’s  just  what  a  doctoral  program  should  he: 
rigorous,  yet  rewarding.  ” 

—  Ken  Blake,  Ph.D.  student 

“I  decided  to  get  my  ALA.  degree  after  working  in 
marketing  and  public  relations  for  jive  years. 

Because  my  undergraduate  degree  was  in  English,  I 
wanted  more  professional  skills.  The  AI. A.  program 
here  has  given  me  those  skills,  and  more  importantly, 
it  has  given  me  confidence  in  my  professional  and 
academic  abilities.  ” 

—  Caroline  Brown,  M.A.  student 


Graduate  Study 


People  further  their  education  tor  many  rea¬ 
sons,  including  professional  advancement  and 
the  pursuit  ot  knowledge.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  studying  in  the  School's  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  can  increase  not  only  professional  skills 
but  intellectual  curiosity  as  well. 

Administered  through  the  U  niversity’s 
Graduate  School,  the  M.A.  program  leads  to 
the  master  of  arts  in  mass  communication 
degree.  The  program  comprises  three  distinct 
sequences:  news-editorial,  public  relations  and 
mass  communication. 

The  School  also  has  the  Ph.D.  in 
Mass  Communication.  Its  graduate  courses 
also  may  be  used  as  minor  or  supplementary 
courses  lor  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  in  other  fields. 


Admission  to  the 
Graduate  Program 


Application  packets  are  available  from 
Graduate  School  Admissions,  Campus  Box 
4010,  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599- 
4010.  Completed  lorms  are  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  School,  whose  admissions  decisions 
are  based  largely  on  recommendations  Irom 
the  School  ol  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication.  Minimum  criteria  lor  admis¬ 
sion  to  a  graduate  program  m  JOMC  are: 

•  A  recognized  undergraduate  degree  (or 
equivalent  credential  trom  a  foreign 

u  mversity). 

•  An  undergraduate  GPA  of  at  least  3.0 
(A=4.0)  for  the  last  two  years  of  study. 

•  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
scores  of  at  least  1 ,000  on  th  e  ver  bal  and 
quantitative  sections  combined,  with  at  least 
500  on  the  verbal  test. 

•  Three  letters  of  recommendation  (forms  are 
provided  in  the  application  packet). 

•  A  statement  of  career  intent,  indicating  how 
the  applicant  intends  to  use  graduate  educa¬ 
tion  in  journalism  and  mass  communication. 

Applicants  for  fall  admission  who 
apply  for  University  financial  aid  must  have 
all  materials  to  the  Graduate  School  by 
January  31.  All  applicants  are  encouraged  to 
meet  the  same  deadline  because  the  admis¬ 
sions  quota  is  reached  soon  after  this  date. 
Specific  information  on  the  School’s  graduate 
programs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
Campus  Box  3365,  Howell  Hall,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  27599-3365. 

Fellowships  and  Assistantships 

Financial  assistance  is  limited,  with  priority  to 
doctoral  students  and  continuing  master’s  stu¬ 
dents.  The  School  also  helps  graduate  students 
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Find  part-time  professional  work  while  they  are 
enrolled  in  the  program.  The  School’s  financial 
aid  almost  always  comes  in  the  form  of  gradu¬ 
ate  assistantships. 

The  School  awards  a  number  of 
research  assistantships  for  at  least  $4,000  a 
semester.  Funds  for  these  assistantships  come 
from  research  grants  to  the  School  and  Irom 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  Foundation.  Students  appointed  to  the 
assistantships  work  a  set  number  of  hours  a 
week  on  research  projects  supervised  by  facul¬ 
ty  members,  and  their  course  load  is  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  12  credit  hours  a  semester. 

Other  assistantships  with  smaller  stipends  are 
occasionally  available  with  reduced  hours  of 
service. 

University  fellowships,  each  usually 
with  a  stipend  of  $8,000  or  more  for  the  acade¬ 
mic  year,  are  available  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
a  limited  number  of  graduate  students. 
Appointments  to  fellowships  are  handled  by 
the  Graduate  School  after  the  student  has  been 
nominated  by  the  graduate  faculty  of  the 
School. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 
for  Doctoral  Study  provides  stipends  of  up  to 
$9,000  for  the  academic  year  tor  black  resi¬ 
dents  of  North  Carolina  who  are  selected  to 
participate.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  at  the 
University. 


Master  of  Arts  Program 


1  he  master’s  program  has  two  major  purposes. 
One  is  to  educate  students  for  professional 
careers  in  public  relations,  journalism  and  cer¬ 
tain  related  mass  communication  Fields.  The 
other  is  to  give  students  the  background  need¬ 
ed  for  teaching  or  research.  Students  are  taught 
to  examine  the  role  of  mass  communication  in 
society  and  are  provided  with  a  Firm  grounding 
in  theory  and  analysis.  Standards  are  high  for 
scholarly  and  professional  achievement,  and 
graduates  are  prepared  to  be  leaders  and  criti¬ 
cal  thinkers,  no  matter  what  career  paths  they 
may  take. 


The  M.A.  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  (1)  holders  of  the  bachelor's  degree  in  fields 
other  than  journalism-mass  communication 
who  wish  to  enter  the 
field,  (2)  journalists  who 
want  more  education  in  a 
specialized  field,  (3) 
experienced  journalists 
or  communicators  who 
wish  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching,  (4) 
individuals  primarily 
interested  in  education 
for  media  research,  and 
(5)  journalism-mass  communication  graduates 
who  wish  to  continue  their  education  and 
career  development. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  professional  master’s 
program  that  aims  to  hone  technical  skills  in 
writing,  editing,  photography  and  graphic 
design.  Nor  is  the  focus  solely  academic  and 
theoretical.  Rather,  the  program  seeks  to 
achieve  a  balance. 


STERLING  CHEN 


Students  in  the  School 
have  access  to  on-line 
services  from  class¬ 
room  workstations. 


Sequence  Options 

Early  in  the  program,  master’s  students  elect  to 
specialize  in  one  of  three  sequences:  news-edi- 
torial,  public  relations  or  mass 
communication. 

Students  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  learn  the  professional  skills  they  need 
to  work  tor  a  newspaper  or  any  other  publica¬ 
tion.  They  also  learn  the  theory  and  analytical 
skills  they  need  to  eventually  hold  leadership 
positions  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Students  in  public  relations  prepare  for 
careers  leading  to  management  positions  in 
public  relations  with  corporations,  nonprofit 
organizations,  government  or  public  relations 
agencies.  Students  may  take  skills  and  theory 
courses  in  public  relations  as  well  as  focus  on 
outside  areas  of  interest,  including  business, 
organizational  and  speech  communication  and 
health  communication. 

Students  in  the  mass  communication 
sequence  learn  the  theory  and  research  meth¬ 
ods  they  need  to  teach  at  a  small  college  or  to 
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pursue  a  doctorate  in  mass  communication. 
They  can  study  mass  communication  law  or  his¬ 
tory,  media  effects,  new  communication  tech¬ 
nologies  or  international  communication, 
among  other  subjects.  Depending  on  the  course 
ot  study  they  select,  they  may  also  be  prepared 
tor  a  variety  of  research  positions  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Students  in  this  sequence 
do  not  study  newswriting  or  editing. 

Requirements 

Master’s  students  must  earn  at  least  30  gradu¬ 
ate-level  credits  (10  courses  numbered  100  or 
above)  including  credits  for  a  thesis  or  special 
project.  Course  requirements  are  divided  into 
three  categories:  basic  competencies,  core 
courses  and  "path"  courses.  At  least  six  courses 
(including  the  thesis  or  special  project)  must  be 
numbered  200  or  above.  Two  to  four  of  the 
graduate-level  courses  may  be  taken  from  other 
University  departments  or  schools.  Students 
may  also  select  from  courses  offered  by  Duke 
University  and  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Basic  Competencies 

All  master’s  students  must  pass  the  School's 
spelling  and  grammar  examination  by  the  end 
of  the  first  semester.  This  is  a  basic  requirement 
for  graduation  for  undergraduate  students  and 
normally  poses  no  major  problem  for  graduate 
students.  Information  on  the 
spelling  and  grammar  exami¬ 
nation,  including  instructions 
on  how  to  study  for  it,  is 
included  in  the  orientation  packet  sent 
to  new  students  each  summer.  Masters 
students  must  also  demonstrate  competency  in 
other  basic  skills  related  to  their  chosen 
sequences.  For  example,  students  in  the  news- 
editorial  sequence  must  demonstrate  competen¬ 
cy  in  newswriling  and  editing,  plus  one  related 
area  such  as  reporting,  photography,  graphic 
design  or  feature  writing.  Generally,  students 
must  pass  specified  undergraduate  courses  in 
their  area.  Occasionally,  students  may  instead 


pass  exemption  exams  or,  in  some  sequences, 
provide  evidence  of  comparable  professional 
experience.  Exemption  exams  are  traditionally 
given  during  the  orientation  period. 

Core  Courses 

All  master's  students  must  take  JOMC  201 , 
"Mass  Communication  Research  Methods”  and 
JOMC  264,  "Mass  Communication  Law  and 
Ethics.  ’  If  the  student  makes  an  L  in  either 
course,  he  or  she  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  given  during  the  second  semester. 
If  the  student  fails  the  exam,  he  or  she  wi  11  be 
allowed  to  retake  the  course.  If  the  student 
again  makes  an  L,  he  or  she  will  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  program. 

Path  Courses 

These  courses  define  the  specific  focus  of  each 
student’s  program  and  will  vary  according  to 
the  student's  sequence,  interests  and  career 
objectives.  They  include  courses  numbered  1  00 
and  above  both  within  and  outside  the  School. 
Students  in  all  sequences  must  take  at  least  one 
300-level  seminar  in  the  School.  The  path 
courses  should  be  carefully  selected  to  prepare 
a  student  for  the  thesis,  series  of  articles  or  pro¬ 
ject  the  student  does  as  the  capstone  to  his  or 
her  M.A.  work. 

Students  select  these  path  courses  in 
consultation  with  their  advisers.  A  student 


might,  for  example,  follow  a  path  of  state  and 
local  government,  environmental  issues,  inter¬ 
national  communication,  health  affairs  or  race 
relations.  The  student’s  thesis  or  special  project 
should  be  directly  related  to  his  or  her  path. 

Other  Requirements 

All  students  in  the  news-editorial  sequence 
must  take  at  least  one  100-level  skills  course  as 
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part  of  their  path.  These  courses  include  JOMC 
154,  "Advanced  Reporting;"  JOMC  156, 
"Magazine  Writing  and  Editing;’  JOMC  157, 
"Advanced  Editing;  JOMC  180;  "Advanced 
Photojournalism;"  JOMC  181,  “Documentary 
Photojournalism;'  JOMC  185,  "Publication 
Design  and  Information  Graphics;  or  JOMC 
186,  "Specialized  Studies  in  Graphic  Design. 
Students  who  choose  the  articles  option  must 
have  demonstrated  competence  in  JOMC  54, 

“  Reporting  "and  must  also  take  JOMC  254, 
“Specialized  Reporting." 

Students  in  the  public  relations 
sequence  must  take  JOMC  131,  "Case  Studies 
in  Public  Relations;'  or  demonstrate  equivalent 
experience;  either  JOMC  132,  “Public 
Relations  Writing;”  JOMC  175,  "Concepts  ol 
Marketing;"  or  another  approved  1  00-level 
skills  class;  JOMC  245,  “Theories  ot  Mass 
Communication;"  JOMC  330,  “Seminar  in 
Public  Relations;’’  and  either  JOMC  302, 
"Seminar  in  Media  Analysis;’  or  JOMC  301, 
"Seminar  in  Mass  Communication  Research 
Methods,"  or  a  theory  or  research  course  out¬ 
side  the  School. 

Students  in  the  mass  communication 
sequence  must  detine  a  coherent  program  com¬ 
prising  courses  in  the  School  and  outside  the 
School  appropriate  to  their  thesis.  All  students 
must  pass  the  appropriate  examinations,  which 
include  a  comprehensive  written  examination 
covering  the  material  in  the  student’s  path 
courses,  given  at  the  completion  ol  course  work, 
and  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  or  profes¬ 
sional  project,  given  by  the  student’s  advisory 
committee.  M.A.  students  must  complete  the 
degree  within  live  years  of  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thesis,  articles  or  project 

In  the  mass  communication  sequence,  students 
must  do  a  traditional  research  thesis.  In  the 
news-editorial  sequence,  students  have  the 
option  of  writing  a  thesis  or  presenting  a  profes¬ 
sional-quality  project  or  series  of  articles.  In  the 
public  relations  sequence,  students  may  do  a 
thesis  or  project.  The  articles  or  project  requires 


the  same  effort  and  professionalism  as  the  thesis. 
In  addition  to  the  professional  product  itself,  the 
articles  or  project  option  requires  an  extensive 
review  of  the  literature  and  statement  of  meth¬ 
ods. 

Students  enroll  in  JOMC  393, 

"Master's  Thesis”  for  three  credits  as  they  write 
the  thesis  or  the  professional  equivalent.  If  addi¬ 
tional  time  is  needed  to  complete  the  thesis,  they 
enroll  in  JOMC  400,  “General  Registration”  for 
zero  credits.  A  maximum  of  three  thesis  credits 
can  be  counted  toward  the  thirty  credits 
required  lor  the  M.A. 

Length  of  Program 

Most  students  complete  the  master’s  program  in 
two  years,  typically  attending  classes  full-time 
during  three  consecutive  semesters  and  complet¬ 
ing  the  thesis,  articles  or  project  in  the  fourth 
semester.  Some  students  take  a  semester  off  to 
work  as  interns  in  other  cities;  others  stay  on 
over  the  summer  to  complete  coursework  or 
th  eir  theses,  articles  or  special  projects. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  complete  the  degree  by 
taking  classes  part-time,  it  is  not  recommended. 

Graduate  Committee 

To  gain  the  most  from  the  program,  students 
should  select  a  three-member  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  early.  Headed  by  a  member  of  the  School’s 
graduate  faculty  who  serves  as  the  student’s 
adviser,  the  committee  acts  as  a  resource  as  well 
as  referee  of  the  thesis,  articles  or  special  pro¬ 
ject.  One  member  of  the  committee  should  be 
from  outside  the  School. 


Ph.D.  Program 


The  Ph.D.  in  mass  communication  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  college  teaching  and 
research  positions  or  research  careers  in  mass 
communication  industries,  advertising  agencies, 
market  or  opinion  research  firms,  business  or 
government.  The  program  of  study  is  interdisci¬ 
plinary,  allowing  the  student  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  University’s  rich  academic  offerings, 
and  tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  and  inter- 
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ests  of  the  student.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
produce  outstanding  scholars  who  are  highly 
know  ledg  eable  about  mass  communication  and 
highly  skilled  as  researchers. 

The  program  is  small  and  selective; 
about  10  students  are  admitted  each  year. 
Admissions  decisions  are  based  not  only  on  the 
standard  criteria  described  elsewhere  in  this 
booklet — GRE  scores,  grade  averages,  and  let¬ 
ters  ol  recommendation  —  but  also  on  a  determi¬ 
nation  of  whether  the  applicant’s  interests  and 
goals  lit  wit  h  ill  ose  ol  the  School’s  program  and 
laculty.  For  that  reason,  the  statement  ol  pur¬ 
pose  that  must  accompany  an  application  to 
Graduate  School  is  extremely  important;  appli¬ 
cants  are  encouraged  to  be  as  specific  as  possible 
in  outlining  their  research  interests  and  career 
goals. 

Requirements 

Ph.D.  students  are  required  to  develop 

•  a  broad  understanding  and  knowledge  ot  mass 
communication  in  modern  society, 

•  expertise  in  two  areas  ol  specialization  in  mass 
communication  and 

•  competence  in  an  appropriate  research 
methodology. 

Students  have  considerable  flexibility  in  design¬ 
ing  their  programs  around  a  core  of  four  cours¬ 
es,  which  should  be  taken  during  the  first  year  ot 
study:  JOMC201,  “Mass  Communication 
Research  Methods;  JOMC  264,  Mass 
Communication  Law  and  Ethics;’  ’  JOMC  242, 
“Readings  in  Mass  Communication  History;” 
and  JOMC  245,  "Theories  of  Mass 
Communication. 

Forty-eight  graduate  credits  (100-level 
and  above  courses),  in  addition  to  at  least  three 
dissertation  credits,  are  required  tor  the  Ph.D. 
Those  48  hours  must  be  arrayed  into  three 
groups  of  courses:  a  major  area  ot  study,  consist¬ 
ing  of  at  least  15  credits;  a  minor  area  ot  study, 
consisting  of  no  more  than  12  credits;  and 
research  methods,  consisting  of  at  least  6  credits. 
The  research  methods  a  student  chooses  to  study 


must  be  appropriate  to  the  student’s  areas  ol  spe¬ 
cialization  and  dissertation  topic.  Programs  are 
reviewed  and  approved  annually  by  the  student’s 
adviser  and  the  Ph.D. 

coordinator.  Other  requirements  include: 

•  At  least  24  credits  ot  200-  and  300-level  cours¬ 
es  within  the  School. 

•  At  least  four  semesters  in  residence,  with  a 
minimum  of  two  semesters  m  continuous  study 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

•  Satisfactory  performance  on  written  and  oral 
comprehensive  exams. 

•  Successful  completion  and  oral  defense  of  a 
dissertation. 

Length  of  Program 

Students  normally  spend  two  years  taking  cours¬ 
es,  then  devote  one  semester  to  preparing  for 
comprehensive  exams  and  writing  the  disserta¬ 
tion  proposal.  After  the  proposal  is  approved  by 
the  student’s  doctoral  committee,  the  dissertation 
must  be  completed  and  defended.  The  nature  ot 
the  dissertation  research  will  govern  the  length 
of  time  a  student  spends  on  the  project,  but 
many  students  Find  it  takes  about  one  year  to 
complete  a  dissertation.  Typically,  it  takes  at 
least  three  years  —  and  often  more  —  to  complete 
the  Ph.D.  The  Graduate  School  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  complete  the  degree  within  eight  years 
of  entry  into  the  program.  Students  who  do  not 
finish  within  eight  years  can  petition  for  an 
extension. 

Doctoral  Committee 

Each  Ph.D.  student  selects  a  five-member  super¬ 
visory  committee,  which  is  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  This  committee 
consists  of  three  School  faculty  members  and 
two  members  from  outside  the  School.  The  stu¬ 
dent’s  adviser  chairs  the  committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  should  consist  of  professors  with  whom  the 
student  has  taken  courses.  The  committee  guides 
the  student’s  academic  development,  administers 
and  evaluates  the  comprehensive  exams,  and 
approves  the  dissertation  proposal  and  disserta¬ 
tion. 
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Professor  Meyer  displayed  a 
painting  in  the  front  of  the 
classroom  before  class 
began.  He  gave  us  an 
assignment  and  removed 

Tamer a  Green 

—Vice  President,  Special  Events, 
Muhleman  Marketing,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

the  painting  inconspicuous¬ 
ly.  Then  he  asked  us  to 
write  a  description  of  the 
painting.  Many  students 
had  not  noticed  the  paint¬ 
ing,  which  left  them  to 
write  very  creative  pieces. 
The  point  of  the  exercise 
was  to  teach  us  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  journalists  to 
be  constantly  aware  of 
their  surroundings. 

I  have  always  remembered 
that  assignment.  I  watch, 
read  and  listen  to  every¬ 
thing  I  cant 
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Journal  urn  and  Mojo 
Communication  Coiuveo 


“Creative  inspiration  is  everywhere.  A  horse  kicks  a 
cat;  a  tree  by  the  Chapel  Hill  Post  Office  vanishes 
mysteriously;  a  new  football  coach  arrives.  Campus 
parking  begs  an  editorial;  even  an  occasional  dream 
stimulates  thought.  Creative  inspiration  should  be 
second  nature  to  a  professional  journalist.  If  one 
doesn  t  strive  to  develop  it  in  quantity,  maybe  one 
shouldn  l  go  to  journalism  school.  ” 

—  J.  Kenneth  Clark,  Retired  Vice  President, 

Corporate  Communications,  Duke  Power  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

Courses  in  the  School  ol  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  act  as  a  framework 
to  inspire  a  student’s  best  work.  Students  are 
challenged  to  look  inside  and  outside  them¬ 
selves  for  ideas  and  inspirations  to  get  the 
most  from  their  studies. 

The  School  makes  every  effort  to  offer 
courses  in  the  semesters  indicated,  but  circum¬ 
stances  sometimes  make  this  impossible.  Many 
JOMC  courses  are  restricted  to  majors  and 
pre-majors. 

Please  note  that  many  courses  require 
prerequisites.  JOMC  53  and  171  require  per¬ 
mission  of  the  School.  JOMC  53  is  a  prereq¬ 
uisite  for  other  writing  and  editing  courses. 

JOMC  55,  80,  98,  99,  174,  176  and  185 

require  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Sophomores  may  take  JOMC  11,  15,  21,  53, 
54,56,  57,  58,  80,  85,  111,  112,  115,  130,  140, 
141,  144,  145,  146,  160,  164  and  170  if  they 

have  the  necessary  prerequisites.  Cross-listed 
courses  must  count  as  JOMC  courses  for 
JOMC  majors. 


Courses  for  Undergraduates 


THE  WORLD  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION  JOMC  I  I 

3  credits.  Overview  of  mass  communication's  vital 
role  in  society  with  discussion  of  media  institutions, 
theories,  practices,  professional  fields  and  effects  on 
society,  groups  and  individuals.  Johnston,  staff. 


FUTURE  VISION:  EXPLORING  THE  VISUAL  WORLD 
JOMC  IS 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Survey  of  visual  communica¬ 
tion  tools,  techniques  and  theories,  and  how  they  may 
be  used  in  all  areas  of  the  mass  media,  present  and 
future.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  already  taken 
JOMC  80  or  85.  Williams. 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  JOMC  21 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53. 
Analysis  of  broadcast  journalism;  theory  and  practice 
in  communicating  news  in  oral  and  visual  modes. 
Bittner,  staff. 

ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  SOURCES  JOMC  50 

2  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Gathering  information  from 
electronic  sources,  including  libraries,  government 
documents,  databases  and  the  Internet.  Prepares  com¬ 
municators  to  conduct  research  and  use  material  in 
media-related  decisions.  Aikat. 

NEWSWRITING  JOMC  53 

A  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  sophomore 
standing,  minimum  of  60  percent  on  School’s  spelling 
and  grammar  examination,  keyboarding  skills.  Study 
of  elements  of  news  stories,  writing  of  leads,  organiza¬ 
tion  and  writing  of  various  types  of  news  stories.  Staff. 

REPORTING  JOMC  54 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53. 
Exercise  in  news  gathering,  interviews  and  writing 
news.  Staff. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION  PRACTICUM  JOMC  55 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Students  work  with  area 
media  and  advertising  and  public  relations  firms  and 
meet  weekly  for  consultation  with  and  evaluation  by 
the  faculty  adviser.  May  be  taken  Pass-D-Fail  only. 
Shumaker. 

FEATURE  WRITING  JOMC  56 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  writing  feature  articles  tor 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Staff. 

NEWS  EDITING  JOMC  57 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Study  and  practice  in  copy 
reading,  headline  writing,  proofreading,  etc.,  with 
attention  given  to  printing  terminology,  page  makeup, 
type  structure,  computer  use  in  editing  and  analysis  of 
newspapers.  Cloud,  M  ann. 

EDITORIAL  WRITING  JOMC  58 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53. 
Practice  in  writing  editorials  for  daily  and  nondaily 
newspapers.  Shumaker. 

TECHNICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EDITING  JOMC  59 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53.  Copy  read¬ 
ing  and  proofing  of  scientific  and  technical  materials, 
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including  line  editing,  substantive  editing. 
Collaboration  with  writers  to  reshape  and  revise 
manuscripts. 

BEGINNING  PHOTOJOURNALISM  JOMC  80 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol 
the  School.  Students  photograph  general  news  events, 
sports,  features  and  other  standard  newspaper  sub¬ 
jects  while  learning  the  basic  visual  and  technical 
aspects  of  photojournalism.  Beckman,  stalk 

THE  WORLD  OF  GRAPHIC  DESIGN  JOMC  85 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Principles  and  practices  ot 
design,  typography,  graphics  and  production  (or  visu¬ 
al  communication  lor  print  and  electronic  media. 
Computer  graphics  and  pagination.  Anthony. 

INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  JOMC  97 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  ot 
instructor.  An  individual  readings  and  problems 
course  to  be  directed  by  the  faculty  member  in  whose 
field  of  interest  the  subject  matter  lies. 

INTRODUCTORY  HONORS  COURSE  JOMC  98 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instructor. 
Required  ot  all  students  reading  for  honors.  Shaw. 

HONORS  ESSAY  COURSE  JOMC  99 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instruc¬ 
tor.  Required  ot  all  students  reading  for  honors  in 
journalism.  Shaw. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and 
Advanced  Undergraduates 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOL  JOMC  102 

3  credits,  on  demand.  Readings,  discussion  and  pro¬ 
jects  fostering  excellence  in  teaching  journalism/mass 
communication  in  the  high  school,  from  philosophy 
and  practice  to  professional  skills.  Phillips. 

MINORITIES  AND  COMMUNICATION  JOMC  I  I  I 

3  credits,  spring.  An  examination  of  racial  stereotypes 
and  minority  portrayals  in  U.S.  culture  and  communi¬ 
cation.  Emphasis  is  on  the  portrayal  of  Native 
Americans,  African  Americans,  Hispanics  and  Asian 
Americans  in  the  mass  media.  Amana. 

THE  BLACK  PRESS  AND  U.S.  HISTORY  JOMC  I  12 
(AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES  I  12) 

3  credits,  fall.  A  chronological  survey  of  the  African- 
American  press  in  the  United  States  since  1827. 
Emphasis  is  on  key  people  and  issues  during  critical 
eras  in  the  African-American  experience.  Amana. 

WOMEN  AND  MASS  COMMUNICATION  JOMC  I  I  5 
(WOMEN’S  STUDIES  I  15) 

5  credits,  spring.  An  examination  of  women  as  media 
producers,  subjects  and  audiences  with  a  focus  on 
current  practices  and  possibilities  for  change. 
Johnston,  Vargas. 


ADVANCED  BROADCAST  NEWS  REPORTING 
JOMC  121 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  21  and  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Examination  and  application 
of  in-depth  broadcast  news  reporting  techniques, 
especially  investigative  reporting,  special  events  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  documentary.  Students  film  and  pro¬ 
duce  radio  and  television  programs  ol  actual  news 
events.  Staff. 


ELECTRONIC  FIELD  PRODUCTION  AND  EDITING 
JOMC  122 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  21,  53, 
54  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Project-based, 
hands-on  advanced  video  production  course  giving 
close  attention  to  refining  creative  and  technical  skills 
while  preparing  media  programs.  Students  create  and 
produce  professional-quality  video  projects.  Simpson. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  JOMC  130 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  53. 
Internal  and  external  public  relations  concepts  and 
practices  for  business  and  other  organizations,  with 
emphasis  on  identification  and  analysis  of  their  publics 
and  design,  execution  and  assessment  of  appropriate 
communication  as  strategies.  Reuss,  Straughan. 


CASE  STUDIES  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  JOMC  I  3  I 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  130.  Analysis  of 
public  relations  practices,  including  planning,  commu¬ 
nication  and  evaluation  exercises:  management 
responsibilities.  Reuss,  Straughan. 


PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  WRITING 
JOMC  132 

3  credits,  fall. 
Prerequisites: 


JOMC  53  and  130. 
Education  and 
practice  in  commu¬ 
nication  skills 
required  ot  public 
relations  practition¬ 
ers.  Straughan, 
staff. 


DAN  SEARS 


CORPORATE 

VIDEO  COMMUNICATION  JOMC  133 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  130.  Introduction 
to  the  use  of  video  as  a  means  ol  communication  with 
a  variety  of  an  organization's  internal  and  external 
publics.  Simpson. 


Students  work 
together  in  an 
electronic 
communica¬ 
tions  course. 


CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION 
JOMC  140 

3  credits,  fall.  Analysis  of  the  interrelationships 
between  United  States  mass  media  and  the  society 
that  they  serve.  Brown,  Walden. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  ETHICS  JOMC  141 

3  credits,  spring.  Intensive  study  of  professional  and 
ethical  issues  and  problems  facing  the  mass  media  and 
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their  employees  in  relation  to  modern  society.  Meyer, 
stall. 

THE  MASS  MEDIA  AND  U.S.  HISTORY  JOMC  142 

3  credits,  tall.  An  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  mass  media  in  the  context  of  U.S.  history. 
Emphasis  is  on  major  developments  and  trends  within 
a  chronological  Iramework.  Shaw,  Blanchard. 

CENSORSHIP  JOMC  144 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Its  history,  conflicting 
philosophies,  and  practice  through  politics,  govern¬ 
ment,  ethnicity,  religion,  pressure  groups,  the  media 
and  the  law  with  emphasis  on  events  and  personali¬ 
ties.  Stone. 

PROCESS  AND  EFFECTS  OF  MASS 
COMMUNICATION  JOMC  145 

3  credits,  fall.  Mass  communication  as  a  social 
process,  incorporating  literature  from  journalism, 
social  psychology,  sociology,  political  science  and  his¬ 
tory.  To  acquaint  students  with  factors  in  message 
construction,  dissemination  and  reception  by  audi¬ 
ences.  Shaw,  Brown. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AND 
COMPARATIVE  JOURNALISM  JOMC  146 
(POLITICAL  SCIENCE  146) 

3  credits,  spring.  Development  ol  international  com¬ 
munication;  the  flow  of  news  and  international  propa¬ 
ganda;  the  role  ol  communication  in  international  rela¬ 
tions;  communication  in  developing  nations;  compari¬ 
son  of  press  systems.  Stevenson. 

ADVANCED  REPORTING  JOMC  154 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53  and 
54.  Rigorous,  in-depth  instruction  and  critiques  ol  stu¬ 
dents’  news  and  feature  assignments  done  with  ditfer- 
ent  reporting  methodologies:  interviewing,  official 
records,  direct  and  participant  observation  and  survey 
research  (the  Carolina  Poll).  Meyer,  stall. 

MAGAZINE  WRITING  AND  EDITING  JOMC  156 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53  and  57. 
Instruction  and  practice  in  planning,  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  copy  for  magazines.  Reuss,  Stone. 

ADVANCED  EDITING  JOMC  157 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  57. 
Concentration  on  the  editing  and  display  ol  complex 
news  and  feature  stories  and  other  print  media  content 
with  a  significant  emphasis  on  newspaper  design  and 
graphics.  Cloud,  stall. 

FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JOMC  160 

3  credits,  fail.  An  examination  of  the  development  ol 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  United  States  within  the 
context  of  the  nation  's  history.  Blanchard. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  COMMUNICATION  LAW 
AND  ETHICS  JOMC  164 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Introduction  to  press  free¬ 
dom  and  the  First  Amendment,  including  libel,  priva¬ 


cy,  access  to  information,  free  press-fair  trial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  broadcast  regulation,  journalistic  privilege  and 
prior  restraint.  Walden,  Packer,  Bittner. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  JOMC  170 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  A  survey  ol  the  economics, 
psychology,  philosophy  and  history  of  advertising, 
with  particular  reference  to  research  bases,  copy,  lay¬ 
out,  media  planning,  production  and  testing  of  adver¬ 
tisements.  Bowers,  Shaver,  Sweeney,  Lauterborn. 


ADVERTISING  COPY  AND  COMMUNICATION 
JOMC  171 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53, 
1/0,  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  the  School. 
Application  ol  findings  from  social  science  research; 
social  responsibility  of  the  copywriter  and  advertiser; 
preparation  of  advertisements  lor  mass  media; 
research  in  copy  testing.  Sweeney. 

ADVERTISING  MEDIA  JOMC  172 

3  credits,  tall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53, 
JOMC  170,  or  equivalent.  The  media-planning  func¬ 
tion  in  advertising  for  both  buyers  and  sellers  ol 
media;  the  relationships  among  media,  messages  and 
audiences;  computer  analysis.  Bowers,  Zhao. 

ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGNS  JOMC  173 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53  and 
171  or  172.  Planning  and  executing  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns;  types  and  methods  of  advertising  research;  the 
economic  function  of  advertising  in  society. 
Lauterborn. 

SPORTS  MARKETING  AND  ADVERTISING 
JOMC  174 

3  credits,  fall.  Examines  the  range  of  promotional 
techniques  being  used  in  the  modern  sport  industry. 
Topics  include  sponsorships,  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  the  effects  of  commercialization.  Sweeney. 

CONCEPTS  OF  MARKETING  JOMC  175 

3  credits,  fall.  Designed  for  students  anticipating 
careers  in  advertising,  public  relations  or  related 
areas,  this  course  teaches  the  vocabulary  and  basic 
concepts  of  marketing  as  it  will  be  practiced,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  role  of  mass  communication.  Lauterborn. 

ADVANCED  ADVERTISING  COPYWRITING 
JOMC  176 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOA1C  53,  170,  or 
equivalent,  171,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Rigorous,  in-depth  instruction  and  critiques  of  student 
advertising  writing.  Sweeney. 


Creative  imputation 
i<  everywhere ... 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISING  JOMC  178 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53,  170,  or 
equivalent.  Principles  and  practices  ol  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  all  media,  with  emphasis  on  selling,  writing  and 
layout  ol  retail  advertising  lor  the  print  media. 

Bowers,  Shaver. 

ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  JOMC  179 

3  credits,  tall.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  53,  170,  or  equiv¬ 
alent.  Detailed  study  and  application  ot  advertising- 
research  methods,  including  tocus  groups,  copy  test¬ 
ing,  audience  research  and  evaluation.  Bowers,  Zhao. 

ADVANCED  PHOTOJOURNALISM  JOMC  180 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  80  and  53  or  take 
53  concurrently.  Advanced  course  in  black  and  white 
photojournalism  concentrating  on  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  picture  story,  advanced  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  techniques  and  picture  editing.  Beckman. 

DOCUMENTARY  PHOTOJOURNALISM  JOMC  181 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  180.  Students 
will  study  and  produce  work  on  the  social  documen¬ 
tary  tradition  ot  photojournalism.  Beckman. 

PUBLICATION  DESIGN  AND  INFORMATION 
GRAPHICS  JOMC  185 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  85  and  53  or  take 
53  concurrently  and  permission  ol  the  instructor. 
Detailed  study  and  application  of  graphic  design  tech¬ 
niques  in  advertising,  corporate  communication,  mag¬ 
azines,  newspapers  and  information  graphics. 
Conceive  and  execute  finished  layouts  and  graphics. 
Anthony. 

SPECIALIZED  STUDIES  IN  GRAPHIC  DESIGN 
JOMC  186 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  185  and  per¬ 
mission  ol  the  instructor.  Intensive  readings,  discus¬ 
sion  and  practice  in  graphic  design.  Student  selects 
concentration  from  advertising,  corporate  communi¬ 
cation,  magazine  or  newspaper  design  or  information 
graphics  and  produces  finished  works  for  competi¬ 
tions  or  publication.  Anthony. 

PROSEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  MASS 
COMMUNICATION  JOMC  191 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Small  classes  on  various 
aspects  of  journalism  and  mass  communication  with 
subjects  and  instructors  varying  each  semester.  Staff. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH  METHODS 
JOMC  201 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  ot  instruc¬ 
tor.  Intensive  study  of  mass  communication  research 
methods  (experiment,  survey,  content  analysis,  and 
historiography),  including  computer  applications,  sta¬ 
tistics,  theory  development  and  trends  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  literature.  Stevenson,  Brown. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION  PEDAGOGY  JOMC  202 

3  credits.  Investigation  of  college  teaching  and  acade¬ 
mic  life,  including  course  planning,  syllabus  prepara¬ 
tion,  interpersonal  skills,  presentational  modes,  evalu¬ 
ation  and  balancing  teaching  with  other  expectations. 
Bowers. 

READINGS  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION  HISTORY 
JOMC  242 

3  credits,  spring.  Directed  readings  in  mass  communi¬ 
cation  history.  Required  ot  Ph.D.  students. 

Blanchard. 


THEORIES  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION  JOMC  245 

3  credits,  spring.  Students  will  prepare  analytical 
papers  on  theories  of  mass  communication  based  on 
extensive  review  of  behavioral  science  literature. 
Required  of  Ph.D.  students.  Brown,  staff. 


MEDIA  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  JOMC  250 

3  credits,  fall. 
Prerequisite:  permis¬ 
sion  ol  instructor.  A 
study  of  planning  and 
policy  functions  relat¬ 
ed  to  media  manage¬ 
ment  concerns. 

Bittner,  Elam,  Shaver. 


DAN  SEARS 


Students  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  communica¬ 
tion  sequence  get 
practical  experience 
in  one  of  the 
School’s  radio  labs. 


SPECIALIZED 
REPORTING 
JOMC  254 

3  credits,  fall. 

Prerequisite:  JOMC  54  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Reporting  of  complicated  topics,  using  in-depth  back¬ 
grounding,  investigative  reporting  techniques,  story 
conferences  and  documents  and  other  research  data. 
Staff. 


MASS  COMMUNICATION  LAW  AND  ETHICS 
JOMC  264 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Intensive  study  of  press  freedom  and  the  First 
Amendment,  including  libel,  privacy,  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,  free  press-fair  trial,  advertising  and  broadcast 
regulation,  journalistic  privilege  and  prior  restraints. 
Walden,  Packer. 
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if 

When  I  was  studying  journalism  at  the  University,  Oscar 
Jackson  Coffin,  a  great  old  newspaperman,  head  of  the 
journalism  department,  known  to  all  as  “Skipper” 
Coffin,  always  launched  a  new  entering  class  with  a 
series  of  homilies.  He  would  conclude  with  this  one,  and 
I  think  it  was  the  best  advice  I  ever  got,  and  particularly 
useful  during  my  years  working  in  the  Senate:  “Above 
all,  I  believe  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  I  expect 
you  to  believe  in  them — especially  that  first  one:  Thou 
shalt  not  take  thyself  too  seriously!” 
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—William  McWhorter  Cochrane, 
Honorary  Historical  Consultant  for  the 
Library  of  Congress 


SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION  RESEARCH 
METHODS  jOMC  301 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisites:  JOMC  201  or  equiva¬ 
lent  and  permission  oi  instructor.  Advanced  work  in 
quantitative  data  analysis  and  research  preparation. 
Stevenson,  Brown. 

SEMINAR  IN  MEDIA  ANALYSIS  JOMC  302 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Students  participate  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  a  media  research  project.  Stall. 

SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  JOMC  330 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instructor. 
Readings,  discussions  and  research  in  public  relations. 
Reuss,  Straughan. 


SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCI¬ 
ETY  PERSPECTIVES  JOMC  340 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Readings,  discussion  and  papers  on  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  ol  mass  communication  in  society. 
Reuss,  staff. 

SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION  HISTORY 
JOMC  342 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instructor. 
Readings,  discussion  and  projects  in  mass  communica¬ 
tion  history.  Shaw,  Blanchard. 

SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
JOMC  346  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE  346) 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  146  or  permis¬ 
sion  ol  the  instructor.  Stevenson. 

SEMINAR  IN  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  FREEDOMS  JOMC  360 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  ol  instruc¬ 
tor.  Readings  and  discussion  about  development  ol 
and  interrelationships  among  the  First  Amendment 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  petition,  associa¬ 
tion  and  religion.  Blanchard. 

SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION  LAW  AND 
ETHICS  JOMC  364 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  JOMC  264  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Readings,  discussion,  and  projects  in 
major  issues  of  mass  communication  law,  including 
libel,  privacy,  access,  court-press  relations,  the  First 
Amendment  and  regulation  of  telecommunications. 
Walden,  Packer. 

SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
IN  ADVERTISING  JOMC  370 

3  credits,  fall.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Readings,  discussion  and  papers  on  advertising  as  a 
social  and  economic  force  in  contemporary  society. 
Shaver,  Bowers. 

SEMINAR  IN  ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  JOMC  379 

3  credits,  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor.  Readings  and  discussion  examining  theories 
underlying  advertising  and  the  testing  ol  those  theo¬ 
ries  through  research  projects.  Shaver,  Zhao. 

READING  AND  RESEARCH  JOMC  390 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  Advanced  reading  or  research  in  a  selected 
field.  Staff. 

MASTER’S  THESIS  JOMC  393 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  JOMC  394 

3  credits,  fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

GENERAL  REGISTRATION  JOMC  400 

0  credits. 
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My  education  in  newspaper- 
ing  came  at  the  considerable 
feet  of  Jim  Shumaker  during 
his  editorship  of  the  old 
Chapel  Hill  Weekly.  Jim  has 
since  gone  on  to  teach  and 
inspire  hundreds  of  J-School 

Jeff  MacNelly_ 

—Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  cartoonist 
and  creator  of  “Shoe” 

graduates,  while  I  have 
spent  the  intervening  years 
trying  to  make  up  for  the  D 
I  got  in  the  only  journalism 
course  I  took  at  Carolina.  I 
have  come  to  admire  the 
talent  and  dedication  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Journalism 
faculty.  They  have  helped 
put  the  School  at  the  center 
of  North  Carolina’s  long 
tradition  of  journalistic 
excellence. 
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Personnel 


The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


Michael  K.  Hooker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Chancellor 

Susan  H.  Ehnnghaus,  J.D. 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senior 
University  Counsel 

Douglass  Hunt,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  for 
Governmental  Affairs 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Affirmative  Action  Officer 

Elson  S.  Floyd,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  Chancellor  and  Chief  of  Staff 

H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Health  Affairs  and  Vice 
Provost 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  and  Finance 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate  Studies  and 
Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Interim  Provost  and  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs 

John  D.  Swofford,  A.B.,  M.Eid. 

Director  of  Athletics 

Harold  G.  Wallace,  B.S.,  M.Div. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  University  Affairs 

Edith  M.  Wiggins,  B.A.,  M.S.W. 

Interim  Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs 


School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 


Administration 

Richard  R.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Thomas  A.  Bowers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean 

Margaret  A.  Blanchard,  Ph.D.,  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies 

Frank  Biocca,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Center  lor 
Research  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 


Faculty  Emeriti 

The  date  after  each  name  is  the  year  of 
appointment  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

John  B.  Adams  (1958)  Professor,  A.B., 

1953  (California),  M.S.,  1954,  Ph.D.,  1957 
(Wisconsin) 

Kenneth  Rhodes  Byerly  (1957)  Professor, 
B.B.A.,  1930  (Minnesota);  M.A.,  1932  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina) 

James  J.  Mullen  (1959)  Professor,  B.B.A., 
1947,  M.A.,  1949,  Ph.D.,  1954  (Minnesota) 

Vermont  Connecticut  Royster  (1971) 
William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.,  Professor,  A.B., 
1935,  LL.  D.,  1959  (T  he  University  of  North 
Carolina);  Litt.  D.,  1964  (Temple);  L.H.D., 
1956  (Elon  College) 

Stuart  Wilson  Sechriest  (1946)  Associate 
Professor,  A.B.,  1935  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina) 


Faculty 

Debashis  Aikat  (1995)  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  1984,  M.A.,  1990  (Calcutta);  Ph.D., 
1995  (Ohio) 

Harry  Amana  (1979)  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  1967,  M.A.,  1969  (Temple) 
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Jesse  Oscar  Anthony  III  (1988)  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  1971  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A.,  1985 
(Missouri) 

Richard  Jay  Beckman  (1978)  Associate 
Professor,  B.J.A.,  1975  (Ohio  State);  M.A., 
1977  (Minnesota) 

Frank  A.  Biocca  (1987)  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  1975  (McGill);  M.S.,  1980  (San  Jose 
State);  Ph.D.,  1988  (Wisconsin) 

John  R.  Bittner  (1980)  Professor,  B.A., 

1967  (Dakota  Wesleyan  University);  M.A., 
1970  (Purdue  University);  Ph.D.,  1972 
(Purdue  University) 

Margaret  A.  Blanchard  (1974)  William 
Rand  Kenan  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.J.,  1965, 
M.A.,  1970  (Florida);  Ph.D.,  1981  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

Thomas  A.  Bowers  (1971)  James  L.  Knight 
Professor  of  Advertising  and  Associate 
Dean,  A.B.,  1964,  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1971 
(Indiana) 

Jane  Delano  Brown  (1977)  Professor,  B.A., 
1972  (Kentucky);  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  1978 
(Wisconsin) 

George  W.  Cloud  (1982)  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  1968,  B.J.,  1968,  M.A., 

1972  (Missouri) 

Richard  R.  Cole  (1971)  Professor  and  Dean, 
B.A.,  1964,  M.A.,  1966  (Texas);  Ph.D.,  1971 
(Minnesota) 

A.  Richard  Elam  Jr.  (1977)  Professor,  B.A., 
1950.  M.A.,  1968  (Texas),  Ph.D.,  1972  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

Jan  J.  Elliott  (1977)  Associate  Professor, 

B. A.,  1970  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A.,  1971 
(University  of  Florida) 

Anne  M.  Johnston  (1986)  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  1977  (Central  Florida); 
M.A.,  1983,  Ph.D.,  1986  (Oklahoma) 

Robert  F.  Lauterborn  (1986)  J  ames  L. 
Knight  Professor  of  Advertising,  A.B.,  1956 
(Columbia) 


Raleigh  C.  Mann  (1978)  Associate 
Professor,  A. A.,  1963  (Miami-Dade 
Community  College);  B.A.,  1965  (South 
Florida) 

Philip  E.  Meyer  (1981)  Knight  Chair  in 
Journalism,  B.S.,  1952  (Kansas  State); 
M.A.,  1963  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina) 

Cathy  Lee  Packer  (1988)  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  1973  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  1982, 

Ph.D.,  1987  (Mi  nnesota) 


Associate 
Professor  Harry 
Amana  lectures 
on  techniques 
for  writing 
stories. 


Carol  Reuss  (1976)  Professor,  B.A.,  1954 
(Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  College);  M.A., 
1968,  Ph.D., 

1971  (Iowa) 


Eli  A. 
Rubinstein 
(1981)  Adjunct 
Professor,  B.S., 
1939  (City 
College  of  New 
York);  M.A., 
1948,  Ph.D., 
1950  (Catholic 
University) 


Mary  Alice 
Shaver (1983) 

Associate  Professor,  A.B.,  1959  (Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods  College);  M.S.,  1973, 
Ph.D.,  1984  (Ind  uina) 


Donald  Lewis  Shaw  (1966)  Kenan 
Professor,  A.B.,  1959,  M.A.,  1960  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1966 
(Wisconsin) 


James  Hampton  Shumaker  (1973)  Adjunct 
Professor,  B.A.,  1972  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Richard  H.  Simpson  (1981)  Professor,  B.A., 
1962  (Southern  Methodist  University); 
M.S.,  1964  (Wisconsin) 


Robert  L.  Stevenson  (1975)  Kenan 
Professor,  B.A.,  1963,  M.A.  1969 
(Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1975  (Washington) 
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C.  (Chuck)  Sumner  Stone  Jr.  (1991)  Walter 
Spearman  Prolessor,  A.B.,  1948  (Wesleyan 
University);  M.A.,  1951  (Chicago) 

Dulcie  Straughan  (1987)  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  1973,  M.S.  1978  (Virginia 
Commonwealth  University);  Ph.D.,  1986 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

John  Matthew  Sweeney  (1981)  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  1974  (Northwestern); 
M.Ed.,  1986  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Lucila  Vargas  (1994)  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  1982  (Umversidad  Autonoma, 
Mexico);  M.A.,  1987,  Ph.D.,  1992  (Texas  at 
Austin) 

Ruth  C.  Walden  (1985)  Professor,  B.A., 
1970,  M.A.,  1978,  Ph.D.,  1981  (Wisconsin- 
Madison) 

Sally  A.  Walters  (1991)  Lecturer,  B.A.  1961 
(Case  Western  Reserve);  M.Ed.,  1970 
(Miami  University);  M.S.,  1983  (Ohio 
University) 

Michael  1.  Williams  (1994)  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  1979,  M.S.,  1990  (Kansas) 

Xinshu  Zhao  (1990)  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  1982  (Fudan  University  in  China); 
M.A.,  1985  (Stanford);  Ph.D.,  1989 
(Wisconsin-Madison) 


Administrative  Board 

Harry  Amana,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
(1996) 

Jesse  O.  Anthony,  M.A.,  Associate 
Professor  ( 1 997) 

Jan  J.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
(1995) 

Audreye  E.  Johnson,  D.S.W.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Work  (1995) 

Anne  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
(1996) 


Barbara  B.  Moran,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and 
Dean,  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  (1995) 

Cathy  Packer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 
(1996) 

Donald  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  (1997) 

John  Sweeney,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
(1996) 


Staff 

Judy  Meade,  Business  Manager 

Jo  Bass,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Dean 

Pat  Bigelow,  Assistant  to  the  Accounting 
Manager 

John  Conway,  Director  of  Career  Services 
and  Special  Programs 

Paul  Gardner,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Development  and  Alumni  Affairs 

Sharon  Jones,  Student  Records  Manager 

Joe  Kollar,  Assistant  Student  Records 
Manager 

Janice  Lewine,  Secretary 

Nancy  Pawlow,  Secretary 

Barbara  Semonche,  Librarian 

Ranjeev  Singh,  Computer  Systems 
Coordinator 

Jackie  Williams,  School  Secretary 
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Board  of  Visitors 


Chairman:  David  Hawpe 
Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal 
(Louisville,  Ky.) 


Board  Members: 

Bonnie  Angelo 

Contributing  Correspondent,  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Denise  Baddour 

Senior  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Discovery  Networks,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Tim  Bennett 

President,  Harpo  Productions,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Joseph  Nelson  Benton 

Executive  Producer,  NASA  Television, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  Betts  (JAFA  Representative) 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Donald  Borreson 

Group  Manager  lor  National  Marketing, 
Coca  Cola,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

David  Brinkley 

Correspondent,  ABC  News,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Fred  Crisp  Jr.  (Vice  President,  Journalism 
Foundation)  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  TheNewd  e3  Obderver,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Flinn  Dallis 

Vice  President  and  Manager  ol  Creative 
Recruitment  and  Development,  Leo  Burnett 
Company,  Chicago,  III. 

John  L.  Dotson  Jr. 

Publisher,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Akron,  Ohio 
Luchina  Fisher 

Correspondent,  Time  Inc.,  People,  Chicago, 
Dionicio  Flores 

Editor  and  Publisher,  El Pado  Timed,  El  Paso, 
Texas 


Sam  Fulwood 

Washington  Bureau,  The Lod  Angeled  Tuned, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sonja  Gantt  Gibson 

Reporter,  WGN  TV,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milt  Gossett 

Director,  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising- 
Worldwide,  New  York,  N.Y. 

John  L.  Greene 

Former  Senior  Vice  President,  Television, 
WRAL-TV,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Wade  Hargrove 

Brooks,  Pierce,  McLendon  et  ah,  Attorneys 
at  Law,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Elayne  Hayes-Anthony 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Public 
I  nlormation/Pupil  Placement,  Jackson 
Public  Schools,  Jackson,  Miss. 


Joan  H.  Hill 

Director  ol  Public  Relations,  School  ot 
Business  Administration,  University  ol 
Southern  Cahtornia,  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 

H  arry  Jacobs  Jr. 

Chairman,  The  Martin  Agency,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 


Pam  Johnson 
Interim  Director 
ol  the 

Engineering- 
Minority 
Programs  Oltice, 
Cornell 
University, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


I  am  persuaded  that  Chapel  Hill  is  now  the 


best  place  in  the  country  for  young  people 


to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  in 


journalism-mass  communication. 


Dave  Jones 
Former 

President,  School  ol  Journalism 
Foundation,  Former  Associate 
Publisher,  The  Newd  c3  Obderver, 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
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—Charles  Kuralt, 
Author  and  former  CBS 
News  correspondent 


Mary  Junck 

Pu  blish  er,  Baltimore  Sun, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Scott  Fowler 

The  Charlotte  Obderver,  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Karen  Jurgen  sen 

Editor  ol  the  Editorial  Pages,  USA  Today, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Richard  J.  Kaspar 

President  and  Publisher,  Herald-Sun, 

Durham,  N.C. 

Kent  Kobersteen 

Associate  Director  of  Photography,  National 
Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  Kuralt 

Journalist,  Writer,  Lecturer,  formerly  with 
CBS  News,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Hugh  Morton 

Chairman  ol  the  Board,  Grandfather 
Mountain,  Inc.,  Linville,  N.C. 

Rich  Oppel 

Editor,  T he  Aiuttin -American  Statesman, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Roy  Park  Jr. 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Park  Outdoor 
Advertising,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Walter  D.  Phillips 
Ti  'easurer,  School  oi  Journalism 
Foundation;  Editor,  Carteret  County  Newo- 
Timej,  Morehead  City,  N.C. 

Merrill  Rose 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Porter/Noveih.  Chicago,  III. 

Julian  Scheer 

Murray,  Scheer,  Tapia  &  Montgomery, 
Washington,  D.C. 

H.  Taylor  Vaden 

Past  President  of  the  National  Boadcasters 
Promotion  and  Marketing  Executives 


Association  and  a  former  employee  of  CBS 
and  Westinghouse  Broadcasting,  Chapel 

Hill,  N.C. 

Carl  Venters 

Chairman,  Communication  Enterprises, 

Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Edward  H.  Vick 

President  and  CEO,  Young  and  Rubicam, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Jim  Wallace 

Director,  Printing/Photographic  Services, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jonathan  Witherspoon,  President,  School  of 
Journalism  Foundation;  Publisher,  Winoton- 
Salem  Journal,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

William  J.  Woestendiek 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Rhoda  H.  Wynn 

Former  faculty  member  of  the  RTVMP 
Department,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  and  first 
executive  director  of  the  Paul  Green 
Foundation 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Student  Members 

There  are  always  two  student  members. 

From  the  School: 

Richard  R.  Cole,  Dean 

Thomas  A.  Bowers,  Associate  Dean 

Paul  Gardner,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for 
Development  and  Alumni  Affairs 


As  a  student  here,  you’re  one 


step  ahead  the  day  you  first 


set  foot  in  the  School.  What’s 


the  difference!  It’s  studying 


—Staff  reporter.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Class  of  1993 


with  professors  who  have  cul¬ 


tivated  outstanding  reputa 


tions  at  the  top  media  orga¬ 


nizations  in  the  country,  and 


it's  having  recruiters  from 


these  top  organizations  come 


directly  to  the  School  to  tap 


* 

'  1  ' 


you  for  internships  and  jobs. 


In  the  job  market,  this 


School's  name  is  synonymous 


with  quality,  and  as  a  student 


you  become  a  part  of  the 


quality.  That’s  the  difference 
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Expended  and 

Financial  Aid 

In  the  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  students  receive  an  education 
that  not  only  is  excellent  preparation  for  their 
future,  but  is  also  an  outstanding  value. 

It  costs  less  to  attend  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  than  most 
comparable  U.S.  colleges.  Recent  publications 
cite  the  University  as  one  of  America’s  best 
educational  bargains,  equal  to  richly  endowed 
Ivy  League  schools. 

Each  year,  U.S.  Newd  d>  World  Report 
magazine  ranks  Carolina  as  one  of  the  best 
educational  buys  among  the  nation’s  larger 
universities  offering  a  variety  of  baccalaureate 
programs. 

The  following  section  outlines  the 
costs  of  attending  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and 
financial  aid  opportunities  available  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  students. 


Tuition  and  Fees 


Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester 
basis  and  are  due  at  registration.  Accounts  not 
paid  in  full  by  the  last  day  of  registration  are 
subject  to  a  late-payment  fee  and  the  student’s 
possible  disenrollment. 

N.  C.  Resident  Nonresident 

Tuition  per  semester  $437.00  $4,200.00 

Fees  per  semester  $348.71  $348.71 

Textbook  costs,  breakage  deposits  on 

equipment  used  in  some  courses,  laundry  fees 
and  board  are  not  included  in  payment  to  the 
University  Cashier.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the 
proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and 
other  fees  at  any  time.  A  student  whose  bona 
Fide  residence  has  not  been  established  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  12  months  preced¬ 
ing  his  or  her  first  registration  in  the 
University  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition 
than  that  charged  a  legal  resident  ol  North 
Carolina. 


Housing 


The  primary  objective  ot  the  Department  of 
Housing  is  to  provide  a  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  atmosphere  conducive  to  each  student’s 
having  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  his  or  her  personality,  ability  and  sensi¬ 
tivity.  The  University  maintains  residence  hall 
space  for  more  than  6,900  single  students  in 
29  buildings  housing  undergraduate  students. 
Three  hundred  and  six  one-  and  two-bedroom 
apartments  are  available  for  student  family 
housing. 

Information  regarding  residence  hall 
accommodations  is  available  by  writing  the 
Department  of  University  Housing,  Contracts 
Office,  Campus  Box  5500,  Carr  Building,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-5500.  Information 
regarding  married  student  housing  is  availa  ble 
by  writing  the  Manager,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Student  Family  Housing,  Odum  Village, 
Branson  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5500. 


Financial  Aid 


Several  scholarships  are  available  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  for  journalism-mass  communica¬ 
tion  students  who  show  academic  achievement 
and  Financial  need.  Loan  binds,  University 
scholarships,  and  jobs  are  described  in  the 
Undergraduate  Bulletin.  Students  in  the  School 
may  apply  for  these  general  scholarships  as 
well  as  for  those  limited  to  JOMC  students. 
Information  about  scholarships,  loans  and 
part-  time  jobs  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
director  of  student  Financial  aid  or  the  dean  of 
the  School.  Applications  are  available  in  the 
dean’s  office,  and  the  deadline  is  February  1 
for  the  next  academic  year. 

Minority  Presence  Grant  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  otters  a 
two-part  grant  program  to  minority  students. 
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Part  I  provides  funds  for  grants  to  White  stu¬ 
dents  at  predominately  African-American 
institutions  and  to  African-American  students 
at  predominately  White  institutions.  Students 
must  be  residents  o  t  North  Ca  rolina  who  are 
enrolled  tor  at  least  three  hours  of  degree 
credit  course  work  and  demonstrate  financial 
need. 

Part  II  provides  lunds  for  grants  to 
Native  Americans  and  other  minority  students 
at  the  constituent  institutions  of  Idle 
University  ol  North  Carolina.  Grant  recipients 
must  be  residents  ol  North  Carolina  who  are 
enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  ot  degree 
credit  course  work  and  demonstrate  financial 
need. 


Scholarships  Awarded  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 


The  School  ol  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  awards  several  scholarships 
each  year  to  students  who  will  be  JOMC 
majors  the  following  year.  Applications  may 
be  picked  up  in  the  School  office  after  Dec.  1 
and  must  be  completed  and  turned  in  no  later 
than  the  following  Feb.  1.  Winners  are 
announced  in  April  at  the  School’s  annual 
awards  convocation.  A  single  application 
makes  a  student  eligible  for  all  scholarships, 
provided  that  the  student  meets  the  minimum 
grade-point  average  required  for  scholarships 
(2.4).  Applicants  are  also  advised  to  submit  a 
Financial  Aid  Form  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Se  rvice  ol  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Students  who  plan  to  transfer  from 
another  campus  or  institution  to  the  School 
may  apply  for  scholarships.  The  School  will 
not  award  scholarships  to  such  students  until 
it  has  of  f  icial  notification  of  the  students’ 
acceptance  as  transfer  students.  Scholarships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  perfor¬ 
mance,  financial  need,  and  potential  for  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communication  careers. 


Some  scholarships  are  lor  certain 
amounts  each  year;  amounts  vary  lor  others. 
Winners  receive  half  ol  the  scholarship  funds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  an  d  the 
other  half  at  the  beginning  ol  the  spring 
semester.  Checks  are  distributed  by  the 
University’s  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 


Olfice.  Certain 
scholarships  have 
preference  for 
minority 
students. 

The  following  schol¬ 
arships  are  given 
annually; 


Quincy  Sharpe  Mills 
Scholarship 

Established  in  1956  by 
the  late  Nancy  Sharpe 
Mills  in  memory  of  her  son,  who  was  killed  in  France 
in  World  War  I.  $1,250  annually,  $625  each  semester. 
Preference  given  to  minority  students. 

O.J.  Coffin  Scholarship 

Established  in  1957.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ol  O.J.  "Skipper"  Coffin, 
who  served  as  professor  and  head  of  the  journalism 
program  from  1  926  to  1953. 


LAURA  DAVENPORT 


Associate  Professor 
Jay  Anthony  dis¬ 
cusses  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  successful 
page  layout  with  a 
visual  communica¬ 
tion  student. 


Gerald  W.  Johnson  Scholarship 

Established  in  1961.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ot  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  who 
was  named  professor  ot  journalism  when  the 
Department  ot  Journalism  was  formed  in  1924. 


Louis  Graves  Scholarship 

Established  in  1962.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ol  Louis  Graves,  who  became 
protessor  ot  journalism  in  the  Department  of  English 
and  director  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  News  Bureau  in 
1921.  He  was  also  the  publisher  of  The  Chapel  Hill 
Weekly. 


Beatrice  Cobb  Scholarship 

Established  in  1963.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Given  in  memory  ot  the  tormer  publisher  of  the 
Morganton  New  Herald 


L.C.  Gifford  Distinguished 
Journalism  Scholarships 

Established  in  1 967.  $2,000  annually,  $  1 ,000  each 
semester.  These  prestigious  scholarships  honor  the 
memory  ot  L.C.  Gillord,  publisher  ot  the  Hickory  Daily 
Record.  Over  the  years,  the  Gifford  family  has  provid¬ 
ed  scholarships  tor  many  UNC-Chapel  Hill  students 
and  has  enthusiastically  supported  the  journalism  pro- 
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gram  at  Hickory  High  School.  The  Gifford  family 
provided  funds  for  the  Sara  Lee  Gifford  Courtyard 
(between  Howell  Hall  and  Davie  Hall)  in  memory  of 
one  ol  their  daughters. 

Knight  Foundation  Distinguished 
Journalism  Scholarships 

Established  in  1967.  $1,000  annually,  $500  each 
semester.  These  are  awarded  each  year  by  the  School 
with  special  support  from  the  Knight  Foundation  and 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers,  publishers  of  The  Charlotte 
Observer  and  many  other  newspapers. 

Carl.  C.  Council  Scholarships 
Established  in  1968  by  Mrs.  Carl  C.  Council  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  White,  to  honor  the 
memory  ol  the  tormer  publisher  of  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald  and  The  Durham  Sun.  $2,000  annually, 
$1,000  each  semester.  Preference  given  to  students 
from  Durham  County. 

Holt  McPherson  Scholarship 

Established  in  1971.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  first  president  of  the 
School  ol  Journalism  Foundation  and  the  iormer  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  High  Point  Enterpruie. 

Pete  Ivey  Scholarship 

Established  in  1976.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ol  the  director  ol  the  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  News  Bureau  from  1955  to  1975. 

Walter  Spearman  Scholarship 
Established  in  1977.  ,$500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ol  a  former  faculty  member 
who  taught  in  the  School  for  more  than  40  years 
before  retiring. 

Harvey  Laffoon  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  in  1981.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Elkin  Tribune. 

R.C.  Rivers  Memorial  Scholarship 
Established  in  1981.  $250  annually,  $125  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Watauga  Democrat  in  Boone,  N.C. 

Henry  Dennis  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1981.  $250  annually,  $125  each 
semester.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch. 

A.W.  Huckle  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1981.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Concord  Tribune. 

Roy  Wilkins  Scholarship 

Established  in  1981.  $250  annually,  $125  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Preference  to  minority  students.  Honors  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  former  journalist  who  was  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (NAACP). 


Jonathan  Daniels  Scholarship 

Established  in  1982.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  eJ  Observer. 

Elkin  Tribune-Thomas  J.  Fleming  Scholarship 

Established  in  1982.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  editor  of  the 
Elkin  Tribune. 

Julius  C.  Hubbard  Scholarship 

Established  in  1982.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  The 
Journal-Patriot  in  North  Wilkesboro. 

C.A.  “Pete”  McKnight  Scholarship 
Established  in  1982.  $3,500  annually,  $1,750  each 
semester.  Honors  a  former  editor  of  The  Charlotte 
Observer  and  The  Charlotte  News  and  an  inaugural  hon- 
oree  in  the  N.C.  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

Henry  Lockwood  Phillips  Scholarship 

Established  in  1982.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Carteret  Count}/ News-Times  in  Morehead  City. 

Reader’s  Digest  Magazine  Writing  Scholarship 

Established  in  1982.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Given  annually  to  a  student  with  a  strong  interest 
in  a  career  in  magazine  journalism. 

David  Julian  Whichard  Scholarships 
Established  in  1982.  $1,000  annually,  $500  each 
semester.  Two  awards  given  annually.  Designated  tor 
news-editorial  students  from  North  Carolina.  Made 
possible  with  an  endowment  from  the  Whichard  fami¬ 
ly,  which  owns  The  Daily  Reflector  m  Greenville,  N.C. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Scholarship 
Established  in  1983  by  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  owns  newspapers  in  Gastonia,  Burlington, 
Jacksonville  and  Kinston.  $1,000  annually,  $500  each 
semester. 


Bob  Quincy  Scholarship 

Established  in  1984  and  funded  by  an  endowment  of 
more  than  $50,000.  $3,500  annually,  $  1 ,750  each 
semester.  Honors  the  memory  of  Qumcy,  who  died  in 
1984  after  a  37-year  career  in  sports  journalism,  most 
of  it  at  The  Charlotte  Observer  and  The  Charlotte  News.  Fie 
was  a  1947  graduate  of  the  School. 

Mark  Ethridge  Scholarship 

Established  in  1985.  $250  annually,  $125  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Tunes  and 
former  School  faculty  member. 
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John  W.  Harden  Scholarship 

Established  in  1985.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ot  the  man  who  was  known 
as  the  father  ot  public  relations  in  North  Carolina,  and 
who  was  the  inaugural  honoree,  posthumously,  in  the 
N.C.  Public  Relations  Hall  of  Fame. 

Deborah  Brotherton  Sykes  Scholarship 

Established  in  1985.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  a  School  graduate  who 
was  murdered  in  1984  while  on  her  way  to  work  at 
The  Sentinel  in  Winston-Salem.  It  is  awarded  each  year 
to  a  worthy  student  ot  good  character  who  has  exper¬ 
tise  in  copyediting  and  motivation  tor  excellence  in 
newspaper  work. 

Mildred  Gifford  Scholarship 

Established  in  1986.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  ot  the  tormer  publisher  ot  the 
Hickory  Daily  Recar d  who  was  a  strong  supporter  ot 
journalism  students  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  at 
Hickory  High  School. 

Roy  Rabon  Scholarship 

Established  in  1986.  $250  annually,  $125  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  editor  of  The 
Leaner  in  Research  Triangle  Park. 

Steed  Rollins  Scholarship 

Established  in  1986.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  memory  of  the  former  publisher  of  the 
Durham  Morning  Herald  and  The  Durham  Sun. 

Triangle  Advertising  Federation  Scholarship 

Established  in  1986.  $1,000  annually,  $500  each 
semester.  It  goes  to  an  undergraduate  journalism 
major  in  the  advertising  sequence  and  is  based  on  aca¬ 
demic  accomplishments,  participation  in  University 
and  community  activities  and  evidence  of  need. 

Alexander  Morisey  Scholarships 

Established  in  198/.  Two  $1,000  annual  awards  with 
preference  to  Ireshman  minority  students.  Honors  the 
black  North  Carolina  native  who  had  an  outstanding- 
career  in  newspapers  and  public  relations. 

Vivian  Edmonds  Scholarships 

Established  in  1987.  Two  $1,000  annual  awards  with 
preference  to  sophomore  minority  students.  Honors 
Airs.  Edmonds,  publisher  of  The  Carolina  Timed  in 
Durham,  who  in  1988  became  the  first  black  honoree 
in  the  N.C.  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

Edward  Heywood  Megson  Scholarship 

Established  in  1988.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes- 
ter.  Honors  the  memoiy  of  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1940  who  was  killed  in  the  South  Pacific  in  1 944. 


Glenn  Keever  Scholarship 

Established  in  1989  by  the  N.C.  Association  of 
Educators  to  honor  Keever's  25  years  of  service  as  an 
association  executive.  $500  annually,  $250  each 
semester. 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane  Scholarship 

Established  in  1990.  $500  annually,  $250  each  semes¬ 
ter.  Honors  the  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  and  School  of  Law  who  has 
been  a  high-level  government  servant  for  more  than 
tour  decades  and  long-time  chief  staff  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate’s  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Carolinas  Association  of  Business 
Communicators  Scholarship 

Established  in  1990  to  encourage  excellence  in  public 
relations  and  business  communication.  $1,000  annual¬ 
ly,  $500  each  semester. 

Gene  Jackson  Scholarship 

Established  in  1990.  $1,000  annually,  $500  each 
semester.  Honors  a  graduate  of  the  School  who  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
management  before  joining  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Development  office  and  retiring  in  1989. 

Minnie  S.  and  Eli  A.  Rubinstein 
Research  Scholarship 

Established  in  1989.  This  $2,000  award  honors  the 
memory  ot  Minnie  S.  Rubinstein,  the  late  wife  of 
adjunct  professor  and  noted  researcher  Eli  A. 
Rubinstein.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  to  defray  costs  ot  research  on  a  Ph.D.  disserta¬ 
tion  or  master’s  thesis. 

James  F.  Hurley  III  Bicentennial  Merit 
Scholarship 

Established  in  1991.  This  $5,000  annual  award  honors 
James  F.  Hurley  III,  a  1953  graduate  of  the  School 
and  publisher  of  The  SalLthury  Poet. 

Tom  Bost  Jr.  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992  by  friends  of  Tom  Bost.  $250 
annually,  $125  each  semester.  It  honors  the  memory 
of  the  1935  graduate  of  the  School,  who  was  director 
of  Alumni  Annual  Giving  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  for  26 
years. 

WTVD  Endowment  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992  by  WTVD- 1 1  and  Capital 
Cities/ABC  in  memory  ot  three  men  who  died  in  the 
WTVD  helicopter  crash  in  December  1991.  $1,000 
annually,  $500  each  semester.  Three  scholarships  are 
given  annually,  with  preference  to  in-state  students, 
and  preference  for  one  scholarship  to  a  minority. 
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Tom  Wicker  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992  by  friends  to  honor  Tom  Wicker, 
The  New  York  Timed  retired  columnist  and  novelist.  The 
$500  award  goes  to  a  graduate  student,  with  prefer¬ 
ence  to  minorities. 

Louis  M.  Connor  Jr.  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992  with  a  bequest  from  Connor,  a 
1942  graduate  ol  the  School,  who  worked  in  public 
relations  and  lund-raising.  The  $3,000  award  goes  to 
an  undergraduate  public  relations  student  each  year. 

Marjorie  Usher  Ragan  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992.  $750  annually,  $375  each  semes¬ 
ter.  This  awards  honors  Marjorie  Usher  Ragan,  a 
1937  graduate  ot  the  School  and  a  pioneer  among 
women  journalists.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  lemale 
undergraduate  student  in  news-editorial. 

N.C.  Press  Association-N.C.  Press  Services 
Advertising  Scholarships 

Established  in  1993.  This  two-year  $3,000  award  goes 
to  a  North  Carolina  resident  wi  th  an  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  scholarship  also  requires  that 
the  recipients  should  try  to  secure  internships  on 
North  Carolina  newspapers  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years. 


Victoria  M.  Gardner  Scholarship 

Established  in  1995  by  Randy  Gardner  to  honor  his 
wite,  Victoria  M.  Gardner.  $500  annually,  $250  each 
semester. 

Ameel  Fisher  Scholarship 

Established  in  1995  by  Ann  Fisher  to  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  husband,  who  died  in  1985.  $  1 .000  annual¬ 
ly,  $500  each  semester.  A  1931  graduate  of  the  School, 
he  was  a  reporter  and  editor  with  United  Press,  and 
from  1952  to  1976  he  was  a  correspondent,  writer  and 
producer  with  UPI  Television  News. 


Awards  and  Prizes 


Recognizing  Achievements 

The  School  provides  students  wi  th  many 
opportunities  to  join  honorary  societies  and 
organizations  or  compete  for  individual  acade¬ 
mic  awards.  Several  programs  enable  students 
with  similar  interests  to  meet  together,  while 
others  promote  improvement  in  skills  through 
competition. 


DAN  SEARS 


Dean’s  List 

Students  are  eligible  lor  the  Dean’s  List 
(Honor  Roll)  if,  in  a  given  semester,  they  earn 
either  a  3.2  quality-point  average  while  taking- 
15  hours  of  classes  in  which  they  receive  let¬ 
ter-grade  credit  or  a  3.5  quality-point  average 
while  taking  12  to  14  hours  of  letter-grade 
credit. 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma 

Advertising  Club  members  with  superior  aca¬ 
demic  records  are  eligible  for  selection  to 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  a  national  scholastic  hon¬ 
orary  society  for  advertising  students. 


Russian  educators  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communi¬ 
cation  visit  FGI  Advertising 
in  Chapel  Hill. 


Orville  Gray  and  Lucille  M.  Cobbs 
Memorial  Scholarships 

Established  in  1993. 

Robert  Pittman  Scholarship-Internship 

This  is  the  largest  scholarship  ($5,500  annually, 
$2,250  each  semester)  awarded  by  the  School.  It  was 
created  in  1994  by  The  St.  Petcroburg  Tuned  in  Florida 
to  honor  Robert  Pittman,  editor  of  editorials  lor  that 
newspaper  from  1964  to  1991.  Pittman  received  his 
master's  degree  from  the  School  in  195/ .  I  he  award 
includes  a  summer  internship  in  editorials  at  the 
Timed. 


Kappa  Tau  Alpha 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  is  a  national  society  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  recognition  and  promotion  ol  schol¬ 
arship  in  journalism.  Each  year  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  School’s  students  become 
members.  Eligibility  is  determined  by  academ¬ 
ic  standing  in  courses  taken  on  the  Chapel  Hill 
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campus.  The  society  was  founded  at  the 
University  ot  Missouri  in  1910.  The  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  chapter  was  chartered  on  May  1  7, 
1955.  It  later  was  named  in  honor  of  Norval 
Neil  Luxon.  Sally  Walters,  lecturer,  is  adviser. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Journalism  and  mass  communication  students 
are  eligible  lor  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the 
national  scholarship  fraternity  founded  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1  776.  The 
Alpha  ol  North  Carolina  chapter  was  lounded 
in  1904. 

Students  must  satisfy  two  criteria  lor 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  (1)  they  must 
have  completed  at  least  105  semester  academic 
course  hours,  including  at  least  45  semester 
course  hours  of  graded  coursework  taken  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  with  a  quality-point  aver¬ 
age  ot  at  least  3.650,  (2)  they  must  have  com¬ 
pleted  at  least  90  semester  hours  of  course- 
work  in  the  departments  and  curricula  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (or  their  equiva¬ 
lents  accepted  tor  transfer  credit  from  other 
institutions).  If  they  meet  those  criteria,  they 
must  apply  for  election  by  submitting  tran¬ 
scripts  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  to  the  University’s  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
adviser  by  September  15  for  fall  initiation  and 
January  20  for  spring  initiation. 

Hearst  Awards  Program 

Each  year,  the  School  participates  in  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  jour¬ 
nalism  awards  program,  which  consists  of 
prestigious  competitions  in  writing,  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  broadcast  news.  Over  the  years, 
students  from  the  School  have  earned  top 
national  honors  in  the  Hearst  awards  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  often  called  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
of  coll  ege  journalism. 


School  Awards 

Award  to  the  Outstanding  Graduating  Senior  in 
News-Editorial  Journalism 

This  annual  award  is  based  on  scholarship,  perfor¬ 
mance  in  journalistic  work,  character  and  overall 
excellence.  The  School  provides  a  monetary  stipend  to 
the  winner  of  this  award,  as  well  as  to  the  winners  of 
all  the  following  awards. 

James  J.  Mullen  Award  to  the  Outstanding 
Graduating  Senior  in  Advertising 

This  annual  award  was  given  first  in  spring  1985.  The 
next  year  it  was  named  in  honor  of  James  J.  Mullen, 
a  long-time  faculty  member  who  retired  that  year. 


LAURA  KLEINHENZ 


Award  to  the  Outstanding  Graduating  Senior  in 
Electronic  Communication 

This  annual  award  was  first  given  in  1 989. 

Stuart  Sechriest  Award  to  the  Outstanding 
Graduating  Senior  in  Visual  Communication 

This  annual  award,  first  presented  in  1986,  honors 
Professor  Sechriest,  a  faculty  member  from  1971-77 
and  the  School  s  first  photojournalism  teacher. 

H.C.  and  Lois  Cranford  Award  to  the 
Outstanding  Graduating  Senior  in  Public 
Relations 

Since  1986  the  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  has  been  recognized.  In  1994,  the 
Cranfords'  daughters,  Susan  Ross  and  Kathryn  Raby, 
contributed  $10,000  to  name  the  award  in  honor  of 
their  parents. 


This  photograph  is  an 
example  of  superior 
student  photography. 
Laura  Kleinhenz  won 
high  honors  in  the 
1995  Hearst  Awards 
program. 
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Outstanding  Graduating  M.A.  Student 

This  annual  award  was  first  given  in  1995. 

Outstanding  Graduating  Ph.D.  Student 

This  annual  award  was  first  given  in  1995. 

Norval  Neil  Luxon  Prizes  for  Scholarship 

Each  year  the  School  honors  the  graduating  senior 
and  the  junior  with  the  highest  grade-point  averages 
with  the  Norval  Neil  Luxon  Prizes  for  Scholarship. 
The  awards  honor  the  1953-64  dean  of  the  School. 

Joseph  L.  Morrison  Award 

This  prestigious  award  goes  to  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  study  of  journalism  history.  It  is  named  for 
the  late  Professor  Morrison,  a  journalism  history 
scholar  in  the  School  and  the  author  of  several  books. 

John  B.  Adams  Award 

Each  year  the  School  recognizes  the  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  study  of  mass  communication  law.  The 
award,  first  presented  in  1985,  honors  the  1969-79 
dean  of  the  School. 

Jeff  MacNelly  Award 

This  award  is  made  possible  by  a  generous  gift  from 
MacNelly,  the  famous  cartoonist  who  attended  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  worked  on  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  and 
went  on  to  win  three  Pulitzer  Prizes.  First  presented 
in  1987,  it  goes  to  a  student  who  has  shown  excellence 
in  writing.  A  $500  prize  accompanies  the  award. 

Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.  Prize 

This  honors  Eugene  L.  Roberts  Jr.,  a  1954  School 
alumnus  who  went  on  to  achieve  national  recognition 
and  was  the  renowned  executive  editor  of  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  $2,000  award  goes  to  an 
undergraduate  student  interested  in  a  career  in  print 
or  photojournalism  to  research  and  write  a  Gene 
Roberts-type  story. 

Edward  Jackson  International  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992.  This  award  honors  Ed  Jackson, 
a  veteran  foreign  correspondent  for  Tune  magazine.  It 
is  awarded  annually  to  a  student,  preferably  from 
North  Carolina,  to  travel  to  a  European  country. 

M.S.  Van  Hecke  Award 

Established  in  1992.  This  $3,000  award  honors  M.S. 
Van  Hecke,  a  1948  graduate  of  the  School  and  long¬ 
time  business  reporter  for  The  Charlotte  Observer.  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  student  interested  in  a  career  in 
business  reporting. 

John  Greene  Award 

Established  in  1992.  This  honors  John  Greene,  a  1966 
graduate  of  the  School  and  former  general  manager  of 
WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  The  $500  award  goes  to 
a  broadcast  news  student. 


Larry  and  Carolyn  Keith  Awards  in 
Sports  Journalism 

Established  in  1992  with  a  gift  from  Larry  Keith,  a 
1969  graduate  of  the  School,  and  his  wife,  Carolyn, 
these  $300  awards  are  given  to  the  School’s  top  grad¬ 
uate  or  undergraduate  students  in  sports  writing  and 
sports  photography. 

William  Francis  Clingman  Jr.  Ethics  Award 

Established  in  1994  with  a  gift  from  Frank  Clingman, 
a  1936  graduate  of  the  School  who  was  personnel 
director  of  The  Winston-Salem  Journal-Sentinal.  The 
$5,000  award  goes  to  a  graduate  student  interested  in 
journalism  ethics. 

Peter  Lars  Jacobson  Award  in  Medical 
Journalism 

Established  in  1995.  This  award  honors  Dr.  Peter 
Jacobson,  a  neurologist  who  was  instrumental  in  cre¬ 
ating  the  medical  journalism  program  in  the  School.  It 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  journalism-mass  communi¬ 
cation  student  who  writes  the  best  medical  story. 


The  University  of  North 


Carolina  can  be  a  wonderful 


breeding  ground  for  jour 


nalistic  talent.  The  people 


you  meet,  the  lessons  you 


•Editorial  Projects  Director,  Sports  Illustrated 


learn,  the  experiences  you 


share  offer  a  lifetime  of 


value.  I,  myself,  have  many 


wonderful  memories  of  my 


years  there.  I  recall  that  my 


course  was  set  very  early. 


On  the  first  day  of  fraterni 
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roommate  heading  off  to 
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in  the  offices  of 


The  Daily  Tar  Heel. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Chapel  Hill 


Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three 
sources:  (1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  § 

1 16-M3. 1 ,  (2)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes, 
revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and 
Procedures  lor  Residence  Classification  ot  Students 
tor  Tuition  Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects 
of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation  ot  the 
statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  statute  is  con¬ 
tained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  “the  manual").  This  manual  and  other 
information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are 
available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  ot 
the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on 
reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate 
Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the 
Health  Sciences  Library.  All  students  are  responsible 
for  knowing  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  the  manu¬ 
al. 


Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  tor 
tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a 
lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for 
in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  been  domi¬ 
ciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for 
which  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
is  sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that  his  or 
her  presence  in  the  state  during  such  twelve-month 
period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide 
domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a 
mere  temporary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  Domicile  means  one’s 
permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Domicile  is 
synonymous  with  legal  resi¬ 
dence  and  is  established  by 
being  physically  present  in 
a  place  with  the  concurrent 

intent  to  make  that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine 
intent,  the  University  evaluates  an  individual’s  objec¬ 
tively  verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her 
state  ot  mind. 


Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an 
institution  (or  permitted  to  reenroll  following  an 
absence  that  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from 
enrollment)  is  classified  by  the  admitting  institution 
either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a 


current  and  final  determination  of  the  student’s  resi¬ 
dence  prior  to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified 
as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  institution 
will  thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies 
enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to 
classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes.  A  residence  classification  once  assigned 
(and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process 
invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  established  primary  divisions  of 
the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education 
to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new 
student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  trans¬ 
ferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  clas¬ 
sification  for  tuition  purposes.  The  residence  classifi¬ 
cation  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on 
another  institution.  The  North  Carolina  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplying 
residency  information  and  classification  records  con¬ 
cerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution 
upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  con¬ 
strued  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another 
and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification 
inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests  a 
reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enroll¬ 
ment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one 
quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the  individual 
was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students. 

Any  student  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  his  or  her  residence  status  is  responsible  for  secur¬ 
ing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application  for  resident 
status  and  filing  it  with  the 
admissions  officer.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  subsequently 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change 
in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state 
or  the  reverse,  is  responsible  for  immediately  inform¬ 
ing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in  writing  of  his  or  her 
new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  tor 
disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions 
office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility 
for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a 
two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admis- 
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sions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  lor  admis¬ 
sion  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  more 
detailed  four-page  residency  application.  Enrolled  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  a  change  from  nonresident  to  resident 
status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page  residency 
application.  All  applications  lor  resident  status  must 
be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions  oil  ice  before  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  tor  tuition 
purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  ol  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may 
receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions  office 
requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that 
application.  When  a  student  receives  such  a  request 
before  the  end  ol  the  term  for  which  classification  is 
sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that  request  no  later 
than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  receives  the  request  for  supplemental  information 
after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must 
supply  the  requested  information  wi  th  in  three  weeks 
after  receipt  ol  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the 
requested  information  within  the  specified  time  limit 
will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  student’s  nonresi¬ 
dent  classification  unless  good  cause  is  shown  tor  such 
failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  file  a  residency  application  or  respond  to 
a  request  lor  more  information  more  quickly  when 
residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Statuo  for 
Tuition  Purposes  contains  more  details  about  the  resi¬ 
dency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all  admis¬ 
sions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting  falsified 
residency  information  or  after  knowingly  withholding 
residency  information,  the  student's  application  for  in¬ 
state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  mav 
reexamine  any  application  suspected  of  being  fraudu¬ 
lent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student’s  resi¬ 
dence  status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term 
for  which  the  student  originally  made  the  fraudulent 
application.  If  this  occurs,  the  student  must  pay  the 
out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled 
terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application 
and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of 
responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may  subject 
the  applicant  to  disciplinary  action,  including  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence. 

A  person  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts  that  jus¬ 
tify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  pro- 
oreponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the 
non  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the  statute, 


proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of 
two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which  are  stated  in 
terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents 
(or  court-appointed  guardian  in  the  case  of  some 
minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived 
in  this  state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to 
enrolling  or  reregistering.  To  overcome  this  prima 
facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce 
evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North  Carolina  domicil¬ 
iary  despite  the  parents’  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents  are  domiciharies 
of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  consti¬ 
tutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domicil¬ 
iary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing  may 
also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If 
a  person  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian, 
the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and 
does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification. 

If  a  student  who  has  been  tound  to  be  a  nonresident 
for  tuition  purposes  receives  an  erroneous  written 
notice  from  an  institutional  olticer  identifying  the  stu¬ 
dent  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is 
not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state  tuition  dif¬ 
ferential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the 
classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that  the 
prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified 
as  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and, 
thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes 
while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides 
for  a  grace  period  during  which  the  student  is  allowed 
to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that 
the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resi¬ 
dent.  This  grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in  legal  resi¬ 
dence,  and  il  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a 
semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of 
that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  pre¬ 
scribed  twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may  be 
shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a 
North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  aban¬ 
doned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  reestablished 
North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after 
abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under  this 
section. 
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Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision 
made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  bled  by  the  student 
with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the 
student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision. 
The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that 
committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the 
appeal,  and  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by 
the  committee.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give 
notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of 
receipt  of  the  committee's  decision)  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  chairman 
promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the 
State  Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  ol  the  student 
to  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an 
appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classi¬ 
fied  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays 
the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays 
the  resident  rate.  Any  necessaiy  adjustments  in  the 
rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a 
fall  or  spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorat¬ 
ed  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of 
the  term’s  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  an  admin¬ 
istrative  charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a  sum¬ 
mer  session,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the 
term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  charge.  If  a  student  drops  the  only  course  he  or 
she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  withdrawal  from  the 
University. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific 
Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  hold  a  visa  that  will  permit 
eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States, 
are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to 
determination  of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien 
abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  conditioned 
at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign 
domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a 
resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a 
visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so  restricted  as  to  be 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the 
alien  of  bona  tide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence 
(C,  D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 


Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents 
may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state 
tuition  status.  For  more  details,  aliens  should  consult 
their  admissions  offices  and  the  manual.  Ali  ens  must 
file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition 
to  the  forms  normally  required  of  applicants  for  resi¬ 
dent  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person, 
irrespective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference  to  all 
relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is 
precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person 
domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing 
or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  No 
person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a 
person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  or  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the 
domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining  domiciliaiy 
intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance 
with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or 
she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is 
sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to 
duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in 
less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of 
the  legal  residence  of  the  person’s  spouse,  it  the  spouse 
has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the  state  for  the  requisite 
twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person 
employed  by  the  federal  government  is  not  necessarily 
affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of 
North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile 
by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus 
intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  sta¬ 
tus  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common  law,  a 
minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally 
separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or 
her  father.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  il  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  mother 
and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his 
or  her  domicile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is 
deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  par¬ 
ent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no 
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custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  ol  the  parent  with  whom 
he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with  neither  par¬ 
ent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domicile  ot 
the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  ol  the  lather.  It 
the  minor  lives  for  part  ol  the  year  with  each  parent, 
in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor's  domi¬ 
cile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  lather.  These 
common  law  presumptions  control  even  it  the  minor 
has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  live  years  as  set  forth 
above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie 
Evidence^  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  tor  tuition  purposes, 
there  are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  ot 
North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  par¬ 
ent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a 
dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income 
tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident 

o  I  North  Carol  ina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  judicially  determined  custody  award  with 
respect  to  the  minor. 

I!  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday 
a  person  would  have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina 
legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she 
achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina 
institution  ot  higher  education,  that  person  will  not 
lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona 
I ide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North 
Carol  ina  institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than 
the  fall  academic  term  next  following  completion  of 
education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term 
the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more 
consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative 
(other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative  during  those  years 
has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor, 
then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for 
resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provi¬ 
sion  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be 
deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least 
twelve  months’  duration. 


3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as 
being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents 
as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes. 

If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of 
emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  7 A— 717,  etdeq., 
he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  pre¬ 
sent  purposes,  ot  such  emancipation  is  that  the  affect¬ 
ed  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a 
domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains 
tor  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domi¬ 
cile  has,  in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning 
domicile  ol  prisoners.  For  more  information,  persons 
to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult 
the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  ot  property  in  or  pay¬ 
ment  ot  taxes  to  the  State  ot  North  Carolina  apart 
from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in¬ 
state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be 
aware  that  the  process i up  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a 
considerable  amount  of  tune.  A  student  is  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition  pay¬ 
ment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several  months  in 
advance. 

Military  Tuition  Benefit  I 

The  i  nformation  in  this  section  comes  from  three 
sources:  (1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  § 
116—143.3,  (2 )  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes, 
revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and 
Procedures  tor  Residence  Classification  of  Students 
for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility 
for  the  Special  Military  Tuition  Benefit. 

Certain  members  ot  the  Armed  Services  and  their 
dependent  relatives  who  are  not  residents  for  tuition 
purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than 
the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  § 

11 6-H3.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any 
person  seeking  the  military  tuition  benefit  must  quali¬ 
fy  for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  must  file  an 
application  for  the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions 
office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for 
which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit.  To  remain 
eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she 
must  file  another  application  tor  the  benefit  before  the 
first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she 
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is  enrolled  in  each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  prov¬ 
ing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  wi  th 
the  applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and 
all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete 
and  in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of 
the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved  in 
securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate 
military  authorities,  prospective  applicants  tor  the  mil¬ 
itary  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application 
forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the 
application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day 
of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition 
computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is 
dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable 
by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution 
by  reason  of  their  enrollment.  Application  of  the  statu¬ 
tory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  it  the  service 
member’s  education  is  being  fully  funded  by  the 
Service  employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal 
to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the  member’s  education  is  not 
being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or 
she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the 
Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational 
funding,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the 
amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service 
employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army, 
Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina 
National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of 
these  services;  and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  mili¬ 
tary  duly  performed  at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North 
Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members. 

If  the  service  member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth 
above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible 
to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service 
member’s  North  Carolina  abode,  if  they  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they  qualify  as  military 
dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in 
North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from  the 
state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  rou¬ 
tine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments),  he  or  she 
is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North 


Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of  a  service  member 
has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit, 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  eligibility  the 
service  member  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North 
Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  academic  year.  An  academic  year 
runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester 
through  the  last  day  of  exams  of  the  following  summer 
session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  bene¬ 
fit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the  formula 
used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members), 
a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  "dependent  relatives”  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and 
information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  applicants  should  consult/! 
Manual  to  Am  is  l  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Clajji/ication  for  Tuition  Purposed  (as  amended 
September  1985).  This  manual  is  available  for  inspec¬ 
tion  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University. 
Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert 
B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve 
Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions 
Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determina¬ 
tion  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the 
student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days 
after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  eligibility  deter¬ 
mination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence 
Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in 
that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The 
student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of 
the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the 
committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the 
committee’s  decision.  The  chairman  will  promptly 
process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 

Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  per¬ 
sonally  identifiable  information  may  not  be  released 
from  a  student’s  education  records  without  his  or  her 
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prior  written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set 
out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA  policy 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  the  education  records  ol  a  student, 
without  the  student’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials 
ol  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will 
also  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from 
an  enrolled  student’s  education  records,  without  the 
student’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  ot  another 
school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is  con¬ 
temporaneously  enrolled.  Time,  building,  and  room 
number  information  from  a  student’s  class  schedule 
will  be  disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist 
them  in  serving  the  student  with  a  warrant  or  sub 
poena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information 
that  has  been  designated  as  "directory  mlormation 
the  student’s  name;  address  (local  and  grade/billmg 
addresses);  student  e-mail  address;  telephone  listing 
(local  and  grade/billing  telephone  numbers);  date  and 
place  of  birth;  county,  state  and/or  U.S.  territory  from 
which  the  student  originally  enrolled;  major  field  ol 
study,  class  (junior,  senior,  etc.);  enrollment  status 
(full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time);  anticipated  gradua¬ 
tion  date;  participation  in  officially  recognized  activi¬ 
ties  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of  members  of  ath¬ 
letic  teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and  awards 
received;  and  the  most  recent  previous  educational 
agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student. 
Examples  ot  ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is 
made  public  include:  names  of  students  who  receive 
honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean’s  List,  who 
hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams. 

The  annual  commencement  program  publishes  the 
names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish  directories 
of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory 
information  made  public  without  their  prior  consent 
must  send  a  signed  and  dated  notice  specifying  items 
that  are  not  to  be  published  to  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  To 
ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in 
the  CaniptLt  Directory,  this  notice  must  be  received  by 
the  office  of  the  University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the 
registration  period  for  the  semester  or  session  of  first 
enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  reenrollment. 
Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  gradu¬ 


ates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the 
University  unless  the  student  notifies  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education 
records  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations.  They 
may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of 
their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recommendation 
placed  in  their  education  records  before  1  January 
1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confidential  letters  of 
recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records 
after  1  January  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their  rights 
to  inspect  and  review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her 
education  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading  or  vio¬ 
lates  his  or  her  privacy  rights  may  request  that  the 
institution  amend  the  records,  and  d  the  request  is 
denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after 
the  hearing,  the  institution  decides  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  priva¬ 
cy  rights,  the  student  has  a  right  to  place  a  statement 
in  those  records  commenting  on  the  information  in 
question  or  giving  the  student’s  reasons  for  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may 
also  place  such  a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu 
of  requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  agree  that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is  the 
appropriate  remedy.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of 
FERPA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text 
of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University’s 
FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01 
South  Building. 

Students’  Education  Records  at  General 
Administration  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina:  Annual  Notification  of  Rights 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information  about  stu¬ 
dents  ("education  records")  may  be  maintained  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  General  Administration, 
which  serves  the  Board  of  Governors  ot  the 
University  System.  This  student  information  may  be 
the  same  as,  or  derivative  of,  information  maintained 
by  a  constituent  institution  of  the  University;  or  it  may 
be  additional  information.  Whatever  their  origins, 
education  records  maintained  at  General 
Administration  are  subject  to  the  federal  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974 
(FERPA). 
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FERPA  provides  that  a  student  may  inspect  his  or  her 
education  records.  It  the  student  finds  the  records  to 
be  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  ol 
the  student's  privacy  rights,  the  student  may  request 
amendment  to  the  record.  FERPA  also  provides  that  a 
student's  personally  identifiable  information  may  not 
be  released  to  someone  else  unless  (1)  the  student  has 
given  a  proper  consent  for  disclosure  or  (2)  provisions 
of  FERPA  or  federal  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
FERPA  permit  the  information  to  be  released  without 
the  student’s  consent. 

A  student  may  file  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Education  a  complaint  concerning  failure  ol 
General  Administration  or  an  institution  to  comply 

with  FERPA. 

The  policies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
General  Administration  concerning  FERPA  may  be 
inspected  in  the  office  at  each  constituent  institution 
designated  to  maintain  the  FERPA  policies  of  the 
institution.  Policies  of  General  Administration  may 
also  be  accessed  in  the  Office  ol  the  Secretary  ol  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  General 
Administration,  910  Raleigh  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

Further  details  about  FERPA  and  FERPA  proce¬ 
dures  at  General  Administration  are  to  be  found  in  the 
referenced  policies.  Questions  about  the  policies  may 
be  directed  to  Legal  Section,  Office  of  the  President, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  General 
Administration,  Annex  Building,  910  Raleigh  Road, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  (mailing  address  P.O.  Box  2688, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27515-2688;  tel:  919-962-4588). 

Expulsion 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  system  may  not 
be  admitted  to  another  UNC-system  school  unless  the 
institution  that  originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds 
that  expulsion. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  car¬ 
tridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  kmte, 
dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade 
knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other 
weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or 
in  any  University-owned  or  operated  facility  is  unlaw¬ 
ful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this 
prohibition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
may  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 


Immunization  Requirement 

Effective  1  July  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law 
requires  that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immu¬ 
nization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the 
immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the 
college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
on  1  July  1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  con¬ 
taining  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the 
possession  o  f  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health 
Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the 
University  shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the 
person.  The  person  shall  have  30  calendar  days  from 
the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required 
immunizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied 
with  the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  30 
calendar  days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn  from 
the  U  niversity. 

Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

Introduction.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts 
this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs,  effective  24  August  1988. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees. 

Education,  Counseling,  and  Rehabilitation. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  established  and  maintains  a  program  of  education 
designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  university  com¬ 
munity  avoid  involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This 
educational  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1 .  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal 
drugs  with  the  goals  of  the  University; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal 
drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs; 
and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  present  accomplishments  and  future  opportu¬ 
nities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
provides  information  about  drug  counseling  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  services  that  are  available  to  members  of  the 
University  community  through  campus-based  pro¬ 
grams  and  through  community-based  organizations. 
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Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  ol 
University  services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable 
professional  standards  of  confidentiality  will  be 
observed. 

Enforcement  and  Penalties. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
shall  take  all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state 
and  federal  law  and  applicable  University  policy,  to 
eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  University  communi¬ 
ty.  The  University's  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publi¬ 
cized  in  catalogs  and  other  materials  prepared  for  all 
enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  dis¬ 
tributed  to  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and 
other  employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  know¬ 
ing  about  and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North 
Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell, 
deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collec¬ 
tively  as  controlled  substances  in  Article  5  of  Chapter 
90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  community  who  violates  that  law 
is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the 
University.  It  is  not  "double  jeopardy”  tor  both  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  University  to  proceed  against 
and  punish  a  person  tor  the  same  specified  conduct. 
The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding 
against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  it  deemed  to  affect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  University. 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in 
accordance  with  procedural  safeguards  applicable  to 
disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees,  as  required  by 
Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations 
Governing  Academic  Tenure  in  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  Section  III.D  of  the 
Employment  Policies  for  EPA  Nonfaculty  Employees 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission, 
and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel 
Administration  Guides  (SPAG  37);  by  the  Instrument 
of  Student  Judicial  Governance ;  and  by  all  other  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  1  he  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university  may 
range  from  written  warnings  with  probationary  status 
to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from 
employment.  However,  the  following  minimum  penal¬ 


ties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses 
described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  pos¬ 
session  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of 
any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I, 

N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90—89,  or  Schedule  If,  N.C.  Gen. 

Stat.  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine, 
amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any  student  shall  be 
expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or 
other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufac¬ 
ture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identi¬ 
fied  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90- 
91  through  90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  mari¬ 
juana,  anabolic  steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the 
minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment 
or  from  employment  tor  a  period  of  at  least  one  semes¬ 
ter  or  its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State 
Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the 
State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the  minimum 
penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period  of 
suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a 
first  offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State 
Personnel  Act  is  discharge.)  For  a  second  offense,  any 
student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member, 
administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of 
any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I, 

N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
90-90,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from 
enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to 
the  State  Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations 
of  the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the  mini¬ 
mum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period 
of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a 
first  offense  tor  employees  subject  to  the  State 
Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of 
any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III 
through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94,  the 
minimum  penalty  shall  be  probation,  tor  a  period  to  be 
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determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  pro¬ 
bation  must  agree  to  participate  in  a  drug  education 
and  counseling  program,  consent  to  regular  drug  test¬ 
ing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions, 
including  a  program  of  communin’  service,  as  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor’s  designee  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  pro¬ 
bation  shall  result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or 
from  emplovment  for  any  unexpired  balance  ot  the 
prescribed  period  ot  probation.  (If  this  balance  tor  an 
employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds 
three  days,  that  employee  shall  be  discharged.) 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  invohbng 
the  illegal  possession  of  controlled  substances,  pro¬ 
gressively'  more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed, 
including  expulsion  of  students  and  discharge  ot  facul¬ 
ty  members,  administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 
When  a  student,  faculty'  member,  administrator,  or 
other  employee  has  been  charged  by'  the  University 
with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he 
or  she  may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  or  employ- 
ment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disci¬ 
plinary'  proceedings  if,  assuming  the  truth  ot  the 
charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor  s 
absence,  the  Chancellor's  designee  concludes  that  the 
persons  continued  presence  within  the  university 
community  would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate 
danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members  ot 
the  university'  community';  provided,  that  it  such  a  sus¬ 
pension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  ot  the 
charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as 
promptly'  as  possible  thereafter. 


Implementation  and  Reporting.  Annually,  the 
Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 
report  on  campus  activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  tor 
the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a 
minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conduct¬ 
ed  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any'  illegal  drug-related  incidents, 
including  any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  campus  program  and; 

(4)  anv  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal 
Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the 
President,  who  shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about 
the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 

Master’s/Doctoral  Dissertation 

Receipt  ot  an  approved  master  s  thesis  or  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to 
publication,  and  the  thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  public  in  the  University’  library'  and  avail¬ 
able  for  mterlibrary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also  made 
available  to  the  public  through  the  University  Library. 
Other  student  papers  may'  be  put  in  campus  libraries 
or  otherwise  made  public  in  accordance  with  individ¬ 
ual  course  or  program  requirements. 
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Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

General  Administration 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  B.S.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D., 

President 

William  F.  Little,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Vice  President 
for  Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 
William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Interim  Vice  President 
for  Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Research 

Wyndham  Robertson,  A.B.,  Vice  President  for 
Communications 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice  President  for 
Public  Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legal  Affairs 

History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institu¬ 
tions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  ol  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  con¬ 
stituent  institutions  of  the  multicampus  state 
university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the 
first  public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its 
doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For  the  next  136 years,  the  only 
campus  ol  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at 
Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began 
sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher  education, 
diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically 
Black  institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  edu¬ 
cate  American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  pre¬ 
pare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Others  had  a 
technological  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for 
performing  artists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  rede¬ 
fined  The  U  mversity  of  North  Carolina  to  include 
th  ree  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill),  North  Carol  ma  State  College  of 


Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh),  and  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  (Woman's  College)  at 
Greensboro  (now  The  University  ol  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro).  The  new  multicampus  University 
operated  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president. 
By  1969,  three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the 
University  through  legislative  action:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation 
bringing  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
state’s  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  ol 
which  had  until  then  been  legally  separate: 
Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina 
University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western 
Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State 
University.  This  action  created  the  current  sixteen- 
campus  LIniversity.  (In  1985  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high 
school  tor  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 
school  of  the  University.) 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making 
body  legally  charged  with  "the  general  determination, 
control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of 
all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions.  It  elects  the 
president,  who  administers  the  University-  The  thirty- 
two  voting  members  ol  the  board  are  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  tour-year  terms.  Former  board 
chairmen  and  board  members  who  are  former  gover¬ 
nors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for  lim¬ 
ited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student  Govern¬ 
ments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting 
member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed 
by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  the  president’s  nomination  and  is 
responsible  to  the  president.  Each  institution  has  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who 
serves  ex  officio.  (The  North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio  members.)  Each 
board  of  trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  acade¬ 
mic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution  on  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Undergraduate  Program  Information 

For  more  information  about  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  write: 

School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Campus  Box  3365,  Howell  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 
e-mail:  sharon_jones@unc.edu 

Graduate  Program  Information 

For  an  application  packet,  write: 

Graduate  School  Admissions 
Campus  Box  4010,  Bynum  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-4010 


For  specific  information  about  graduate  programs 
at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  write: 

Dr.  Margaret  A.  Blanchard,  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies 

e-mail:  Margaret_Blanchard@unc.edu; 

Dr.  Ruth  C.  Walden,  Ph.D.  Program  Coordinator 
e-mail:  walden@email.unc.edu  or 
Dr.  Cathy  L.  Packer,  M.A.  Program  Coordinator 
e-mail:  clp6405@email.unc.edu 

General  Information 

You  may  contact  them  all  at: 

School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Campus  Box  3365,  Howell  Hall 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3365 

You  may  also  learn  more  about  the  School  at  its 
home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web: 
http://sunsite.unc.edu/jomc/ 


Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  is  committed  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or  employees 
based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of 
this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively  seeks  to  promote  integration  by 
recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger  number  of  African  American,  Native  American,  and  other  minority 
students. 

Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and  employment 
decisions  be  based  on  individuals’  abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on  factors  or  personal  characteris¬ 
tics  that  have  no  connection  to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among  the  traditional  irrelevant 
factors  are  race,  sex,  religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  that  an  individual’s  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the  University’s  relationship  with 
outside  organizations,  including  the  federal  government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 
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